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CHAPTER V. 


HEINE’S LOVE-SONGS. 


66 EAVEN bless and save us—the mas- 


ter!” exclaims Ange, in a disappointed 
aside. “Mr. Wolfgang, your humble servant. 
You are unaware, sir, doubtless, that you rang 
at the vzsztors’ bell? But for the lateness of the 
hour, we should have believed it to be a message 
from the Residenz.” 

“TI apologize for my own identity,” says Wolf- 
gang, with good humor, and giving a quick look 
at the faces round the table. “My business at 
Leipsic Fair having ended unexpectedly soon,” 
he adds, “I took the liberty of visiting Schloss 
Egmont on my road home.—Fraulein Jeanne, I 
have brought you a new lesson-book.” 

He deposits a little paper-covered volume be- 
side the girl’s plate—Heine’s “ Love-Songs” (the 
hardest lesson of Jeanne’s life may, perchance, 
be learned between the lines of those pages); 
then, uninvited, draws up one of the coroneted 
Schloss Egmont chairs, and seats himself at the 
opposite end of the table to Mamselle Ange. — 

“Quite a relief to one’s eyes,” cries Lady 
Pamela, in her hearty voice. “That empty 
ghosts’ place has been calling out, loudly, for an 
occupant—but five is the most impracticable of 
numbers !” 

She glances with kindly welcome at the mas- 
ter’s handsome, high-bred face; and Ange, un- 
thawing, goes through a tardy ceremony of intro- 
duction ; “Our very worthy friend and instructor, 
Herr Wolfgang, from Freiburg. Lady Pamela 
Lawless—Miss Vivash.” 

Up to this instant, Beauty’s sleek head, at its 
best three quarters angle, has been studiously 
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posed for Wolfgang’s benefit. She turns at the 
mention of her name, and gives him—not a 
straightforward look; Miss Vivash never opens 
any attack with the point-blank artillery of those 
pale eyes of hers—she gives him a downward 
bend of the white throat, a lowering of the lids, 
a smile furtive, momentary, but sweet, “luscious 
to the taste,” as the dictionaries define the word, 
exceedingly. Mamselle Ange, with her most 
marked air of patronage, desires Hans to set 
another wineglass. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Wolfgang, you shall taste 
our Affenthaler ; I will take no refusal. You are 
looking warm after your journey—I know what 
third-class traveling must be—and of course the 
Affenthaler of Schloss Egmont is not ¢éschwezn, 
poor vinegar-stuff, such as they serve you in the 
Freiburg eating-houses.” 

She turns, with a Lord Burleigh signal to Hans, 
who discreetly fills the master’s glass half full. 
Wolfgang, with the air of a connoisseur, holds the 
wine up to the light, then sets it down untasted. 

“The Affenthaler has lost its color,” he re- 
marks, a little absently. “It should have been 
drunk years ago. These wines of the Margra- 
vinate have no old age.” 

“Mr. Wolfgang—sir!” cries out Ange, her 
very cap-ribbons standing on end at this out- 
spoken heresy, “I understand you to give an 
opinion that our Affenthaler—” 

“Is no longer in its freshest bloom of ma- 
turity. Precisely so. If you will let me counsel 
you, Mamselle Ange, try rather the Johannisburg. 
Even in Freiburg,” says Wolfgang, with un- 
ruffled donhomze, “even at our poor tables in 
the Freiburg guest-houses, the Rhine wines laid 
in by the late Count von Egmont are renowned.” 

Ange’s soul is too shaken by such audacity 
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for her to answer. Taking bold advantage of 
her silence, the master turns to Elspeth, and bids 
her run down to the cellar for a bottle of Johan- 
nisburg. “Or, indeed, it were best that I see to 
its transport myself,” he remarks, as the serving- 
maiden, with open mouth and eyes, stares im- 
ploringly at her mistress for orders. “ Mamselle 
Ange, I fear that you must intrust me with the 
cellar-keys. One would tremble for the fate of 
our Johannisburg if ‘twere left to the tender mer- 
cies of Hans or Elspeth.” 

And, ere Ange can recover her faculties suffi- 
ciently to contest the point, he is gone, Elspeth 
following—peony-red at having public attention 
centered on her, and with the kites’ wings of her 
Sontagschleife seeming to stiffen and blacken as 
she walks. 

“You are better off for visitors than I ex- 
pected,” observes Miss Vivash, condescending, 
for the first time since she entered Schloss 
Egmont, to address herself directly to Jeanne. 
“Mr. Wolfgang is a neighbor, you say?” 

“Mr. Wolfgang is Jeanne’s master,” cries 
Mamselle Ange. “A painstaking creature and 
most moderate in his terms, whatever one may 
think of his manners. Considering that the 
child only began with him eight weeks ago, her 
progress is remarkable—indeed, for my part, I 
think they go too far. Girls shone in society, 
yes, and settled respectably in life, without Latin 
or Euclid, or Shakespeare readings, when I was 
young. But, you see, when little Jeanne takes 
one of her fancies, she can learn as quick as she 
likes. I have been grounding her, myself, in the 
Polite Branches since she was three years old; 
and still, until Mr. Wolfgang appeared—” 

“ Ah! little Jeanne took one of her fancies to Mr. 
Wolfgang, doubtless?” interrupts Vivian, with 
her slow smile, in her tone of suppressed banter. 

“Mr. Wolfgang has made her work, at all 
events; I don’t know in what the fascination 
lies,” says our good Ange simply, “ but there is 
certainly something about the man that forces 
you into obeying him. To begin at the begin- 
ning: I know no more of Mr. Wolfgang than I 
know of Adam, and had no idea of getting 
Jeanne a master (though Count Paul has always 
been most generous as regards her education), 
when, one fine evening, he appeared—” 

“Mamselle Ange!” interrupts the girl, crim- 
soning with shame. “ The history concerns our- 
selves only. You engaged Mr. Wolfgang as a 
teacher ; he has fulfilled his engagement punctu- 
ally. That is enough.” 

“Oh, not near enough!” cries Vivian ingen- 
uously. “I do so love the details of these little 
family historiettes! You were speaking of a cer- 
tain fine evening, mamselle ” (and she turns with 
an air of suave impertinence to the housekeeper). 





“You know no more of the fascinating Wolf- 


gang than you know of Adam, although Count 
Paul had been most generous as regards Jeanne’s 
education, when—he appeared.” 

“Yes, our first parent appeared,” echoes Sir 
Christopher, in his thin, solemn voice. “The 
situation is worthy of Milton.” 

“ It was toward evening, I know,” says Ange, 
unconscious that she ministers, in her garrulity, 
to her guests’ diversion and to Jeanne’s torture. 
“I had been trying to settle up the haymakers’ 
wages with Hans (the lad is as honest a German 
as breathed, but, take it which way one will, I 
can never come nearer him than a mark and 
some pfennigs in an addition sum) when El- 
speth brought in a card: ‘ Wolfgang. English 
teacher, from Freiburg.’ And before I could 
say yes or no as to whether I would see the man, 
he had followed her in. ‘A poor student of 
good birth’; all your reduced people tell the 
same story; ‘ would teach English, mathematics, 
classics,’ Heaven knows what besides, on the low- 
est terms, and sought my patronage—mey patron- 
age !—as a stepping-stone to the noble families 
of the neighborhood—” 

“And you bestowed upon me the best of 
all patronage,” cries Wolfgang, who, unseen by 
Ange, has at this moment reéntered the room. 
“ You gave me Fraulein Jeanne fora pupil. Now 
for our Johannisburg.” He is tenderly support- 
ing a cobwebbed, wicker-swathed bottle on his 
arm. “ We will see if the jade Rumor speaks 
true as to the contents of the Schloss Egmont 
wine-bins.” 

a 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT TWICKENHAM. 


WITH a sense of relief so intense as to bor- 
der on pain, Jeanne Dempster escapes, at length, 
into the cool, green quiet of the gardens. 

Sky, earth, and air seem to greet her with a 
friendlier welcome than their wont. She can 
hear the mill-stream rushing downward from the 
Blauen Mountains, the tinkle of the distant cat- 
tle-bells ; can hear the wild doves cooing them- 
selves to rest among the forests. Away to the 
right, above a stretch of purple vineyard, she can 
discern the point of road where the other night, 
as on many a night before, she watched the 
master’s figure disappearing in the starlight. The 
dim-kissed flower-borders smell sweet; already 
a rim of young moon shines, silver white, upon 
the lustrous heaven. Jeanne’s new lesson-book, 
Heine’s “ Love-Songs,” is in her hand. She 
opens it at hazard—say, rather, under the mas- 
ter’s guidance, for a strip of paper marks a cer- 
tain page: 
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‘* Maiden with the lips so rosy, 
With the eyes so softly bright, 
Sweetest maiden, I keep thinking, 
Thinking of you day and night.” 


It seems to the girl that Wolfgang’s voice 
reads aloud, first in German, then in extempo- 
rized doggerel English, as is his custom. She 
forgets her country-made dress, her coral beads, 
forgets the burning sense of shame in her own 
existence that, helped by Vivian’s eyes, has tor- 
tured her during the mortal hour and 4 half of 
dinner. Another strip of paper guides her a 


page or two further on: 


‘* The flowers, they prattle and whisper, 
With pity my lips they scan. 
Oh, be not unkind to our sister, 
Thou pale-faced, woe-worn man !” 


Jeanne Dempster reads the lines under her 
_ breath with a sense of pleasure such as no verse 
of poetry has ever yielded her before. Not 
heeding which path she takes, she makes her 
way loiteringly to the western terrace, pauses 
beneath the shadow of a thickly trellised arch of 
roses, and finds—a pair of arms outheld, ready 
to receive her. ‘ 

“ Mr. Wolfgang—sir !” she exclaims, starting 
back hurriedly from the threatened embrace. 

The master takes possession of her hands. 
He bends down, and, with the air of one who 
well knows the language he is reading, peruses 
her face. 

“ Have you been busy during my absence as 
I desired, little Jeanne? Have you prepared 
plenty of Latin and Euclid for my return?” 

“I have been busy among polishing-brushes, 
cobwebs, and beeswax,” answers Jeanne demure- 
ly. “Ihave been working every moment of my 
time—for Count Paul, not for you.” 

“For Count Paul, not forme! Well” (with 
a movement of impatience), “ what else should I 
expect? As well accustom myself, beforehand, 
to the inevitable! You feel rewarded already, I 
hope. Paul von Egmont’s English guests come 
up to your expectations? You are charmed with 
London millinery, London wit, London beauty ?” 

Jeanne is mute; and Wolfgang, after a few 
moments’ silent study of her face, repeats his 
question. 

“To value millinery or wit aright one would 
need higher education than mine, sir.” And 
now, with a sudden effort, the girl breaks free; 
she turns her head away from her companion. 
“ Beauty speaks for itself. One needs no teach- 
ing to appreciate it.” 

“And Miss Vivash is exquisitely handsome, 
ausgezeichnet schén,” remarks Wolfgang, laps- 
ing, as he always does when a subject moves 
him strongly, into German. “And gracious, 


condescending as she is handsome. The smile 
of a goddess, a throat of marble, a forehead— 
Fraulein Jeanne” (coming back, with a visible 
effort, from poetry to prose), “we are losing the 
light, such remnant of light as there is, Let us 
set to work at once.” 

“I have no work ready,” she answers him 
shortly. “I have had other things to attend to 
than Latin and Euclid, and the loss of one even- 
ing can not matter to any one.” 

“You think so?” returns Wolfgang, taking 
her “lesson-book” from her hand. “When you 
are a few years older you will know how much 
the loss of one evening, of one minute, can mat- 
ter under certain circumstances. As you have 
neglected more important studies, we can, at 
least, go through some German reading. Heine, 
as we have him here, will serve as an exercise.” 

He returns her the volume, opened at a fresh 
page—the “ Ballad of Lurlei.” 

“«T know not what trouble haunts me,’” re- 
peats Wolfgang, looking over his pupil’s shoul- 
der. “Ah! here we have something that will do 
for us. Here we have a gem in simplest setting 
—a cameo in printing-ink. Turn your face to 
me—so, and give every word its due accent. 
When you have read the poem through, aloud, 
we can parse it.” 

And with this the lesson begins: Heine’s 
passionate verse read falteringly in the pulse- 
stirring gloaming, by a girl of seventeen, her 
heart already feverish with the first throbs of 
jealousy, and under the tutorship of the man she 
loves !— 


“*T know not what thoughts oppress me, 
And make me eerie and low, 
A legend troubles and haunts me— 
A legend of long ago !” 


” 


“«1 know not what thoughts oppress me, 
repeats Wolfgang, when Jeanne has stumbled 
through her parsing. “Grammar is not your 
strong point, mein Fraulein. Your nominatives 
and accusatives are shaky, your views as to sub- 
ject and object reprehensible. But you know 
how to read poetry. Learn as much of Heine 
as you choose by heart for your next lesson, 
and—” 

There comes the sound of a drawling voice, 
the crunch pf steps is heard upon the gravel, 
and Lady Pamela and Vivian, arm-in-arm, ap- 
proach slowly along the terrace. 

Lady Pamela is habited in her favorite colors, 
red picked out with white, like a Queen Anne’s 
mansion. Beauty’s dress is of opal silk, tight- 
fitting as wax, shining, undulating, with every 
movement: of her supple limbs. Miss Vivash 
wears an emerald bracelet—that has a history— 
on her left wrist ; an emerald star—that has also 
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a history—in her classically sleek, ebon hair. 
The abundant outlines of her shoulders and 
throat stand out clear against the milky sky. 
The tender twilight refines the over-large lips, 
supplies a passing softness to the pale, cold eyes. 
It is one of the Hyde Park goddess’s handsomest 
moments. 

“How quite too delightful this is, Pamela! 
Such freshness, such purity, after our four months 
of London fever.” She sees Wolfgang and his 
companion at a glance, and resolves, with the 
slakeless thirst for conquest that is in her, to pose 
on the instant, for the master’s benefit. “Where 
can our good little Jeanne have vanished? Not 
a bad sort of child, truly, putting looks aside, and 
considering her plebeian surroundings.” 

“Plebeian surroundings—when she has the 
Herr Wolfgang for a master!” suggests Lady 
Pamela, with malice. (Is the feeling between 
Beauty and her chaperon one of hatred or of 
love? Are they friends or foes? I, who write, 
can not answer that question. That they stand 
toward each other in the relative amity of clev- 
er whist-partners ; know when to lead through 
strong suits, or up to weak ones; when to throw 
away a card, finesse, call for trumps, or, if need 
be, revoke, is incontestable.) “I thought you 
considered him—” 

“I consider that Mr. Wolfgang belongs to 
the aristocracy of intellect,” remarks Beauty, 
with effusion. She has a little useful stock of 
such platitudes ever at command. “He has 
that look of strength one does so adore in a man 
about the forehead, and a manner that only 
wants the polish of high society to be charm- 
ing.” 

At this point Wolfgang steps briskly for- 
ward out of the shadow. There is a kind of 
suppressed impatience in the movement, thinks 
Jeanne with a beating heart ; yet that his vanity 
is pleasantly stimulated who shall doubt? Can 
flattery from lips carved on such a model as 
Vivian's fail of tasting sweet, whether the dose 
be administered intentionally or by hazard ? 

“Mr. Wolfgang! How you made me jump!” 
cries the chaperon. “I am so ridiculously ner- 
vous, such a martyr to timidity!” Lady Pamela 
Lawless rides as straight to hounds as any man 
in the shires, and during the present season went 
to a fancy-ball in the character of a hussar, spurs, 
boots, and all.—*“ Ah, you here, Miss Dempster ? 
Suppose you lionize me a little about the prem- 
ises? Miss Vivash is—Miss Vivash is fatigued 
after her journey, and will wait for us awhile on 
the terrace—I have no doubt, under Mr. Wolf- 
gang’s care.” 

Saying which, Lady Pamela puts her hand 
under Jeanne’s arm; then, with good-humored 
force, leads the girl away into a side-path, leav- 


ing Beauty in the possession of the field, and of 
Wolfgang. 

“And pray what were you doing, Fraulein 
Innocence,” she remarks, the moment they are 
out of ear-shot—“ you and your good-looking 
Herr Tutor—alone in the dark ?” 

“T—was taking my lesson, madame,” stam- 
mers Jeanne guiltily. “Only, as we did not ex- 
pect my master till to-morrow, I had prepared 
no mathematics or Latin grammar, and so—” 

“ And so?” 

“Mr. Wolfgang turned it into a reading-les- 
son. I had just finished Heine’s ‘Ballad of 
Lurlei’ as you passed along.” 

“ Mathematics—Latin—Heine! It strikes me 
forcibly, child, in spite of your modest airs, that 
you are a prodigy.” 

“It strikes me that you like to laugh at me, 
madame !—you and Miss Vivash, with your Lon- 
don ideas, London education—” 

“ Education!” interrupts Lady Pamela brisk- 
ly. “Listen to my autobiography, little Jeanne, 
told in a dozen words, and be wise. I come of 
poor but not over-respectable parents, my dear, 
both of whom left this wicked world before I 
had well entered it, and, being an exceedingly 
hideous child, and portionless, was early trained 
by the relatives who had to support me in the 
way wherein I should go. ‘Providence has been 
pleased to weight you heavily, Pamela,’ Lord 
Vauxhall used to say, looking plaintively at my 
ugly face (Lord Vauxhall is my maternal grand- 
papa; he broke his first wife’s heart, has shut 
up the second in an asylum, and takes off his hat 
with the best grace of any man in Europe). 
‘But we have the evidence of history to show 
that Providence may occasionally be outwitted. 
Miss Rebecca Sharp had green eyes and thin 
arms, yet she got on, all things considered, better 
than her fair but virtuous friend Amelia. For 
Miss Sharp, as you will do well to bear in mind, 
educated herself on principle.’ A 

“With the spirit of generous emulation thus 
awakened,” continues Lady Pamela, “I also edu- 
cated myself on principle. My grandpapa in 
those days held a little back-stair appointment 
pertaining to royalty, and used to enliven his fire- 
side with the newest court scandals and whispers 
of the clubs. This enlarged and strengthened my 
youthful mind. One of my uncles, until ruin and 
an Ostend lodging overtook him, affected jockey- 
dom, and would give me a mount whenever any 
abnormally vicious three-year-old had to be bro- 
ken to the habit. This set up my figure. For 
my deau-idéal in literature I had the wickedest 
of the weeklies, and Zola’s novels ; for my deau- 
tdéal in art, the exquisite face enameling of my 
three maiden aunts, the Ladies Vauxhall. I 
learned to whistle rather prettily at the piano; 
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could tell a high-flavored story with almost as 
much point as my grandpapa himself; and at 
nineteen years of age—” 

“The story surely does not end here?” 
Jeanne asks, as her companion stops short. 

“At nineteen years of age,” goes on Lady 
Pamela, in a tragic voice, “I married poor Mr. 
Lawless, a Yorkshire squire, half a century older 
than myself, and a martyr to gout and jealousy. 
There came an interlude of dull country-houses, 
flannel bandages, and Othello-like scenes; and 
then, at two-and-twenty, I found myself launched 
in London life, free. From that date on, even 
my grandpapa has been proud of my progress. 
I am quick, like all gamzns who have been town- 
tossed in their infancy, and can smatter about 
most things well enough for my station. What- 
ever subject is up—the latest imperial policy, the 
latest murder, pictures, bonnets, beauties, yes, or 
even the last volume of Advanced Thought, at 
the libraries—I have only to listen to the ideas 
of some cleverer person than myself for ten min- 
utes, and then retail them, with a certain air of 
originality, as my own, at the next dinner-party I 
goto. I have no intellect, really.” 


There is something touching in the way this 
admission is volunteered. Jeanne feels her heart 
beginning to thaw toward Lady Pamela. 


“To literature I am honestly indifferent. Art 
I detest. Pictures cause a strain on the muscles 
of the neck which books, at least, do not. A 
good dinner, a Paris milliner, high - stepping 
horses, well-looking partners—these are thy gods, 
O Israel! These are the gods of Lady Pamela 
Lawless, and people must either take Lady Pa- 
mela Lawless as she is or leave her alone. In 
the majority of cases, they seem tolerably well 
disposed to take her as she is.” 

Lady Pamela’s whimsical talk, whatever weigh- 
tier qualities it may lack, possesses the fascination 
of suggestiveness. As she pours forth the flood 
of quick nonsense which she calls her “ autobiog- 
raphy,” a whole new world opens itself # fosse 
before Jeanne’s thoughts. Here, amid the wild 
solitude of the pine-forest, without young com- 
panionship, in a climate that for six months in 
the year holds her prisoner within the four walls 
of Schloss Egmont, the child’s existence (until 
the last eight weeks) has perforce been colorless, 
passive. A passage of Beethoven rendered by 
the village Philharmonic, the smell of April's 
first violets, four little lines of Heinrich Heine’s— 
from sources like these have sprung the keenest 
pleasures of her lot. The sense of action, of 
personal participation in the great human comedy, 
is unknown to her; and, I must confess, the epit- 
omized description of a highly-strung town life 
fires her imagination not unpleasantly. A Paris 
milliner, high-stepping horses, well-looking part- 


ners !—in what does she, Jeanne Dempster, differ 
from her fellows, that such delights, had she but 
the chance of experiencing them, should charm 
her not ? 

“You have my portrait, drawn by my own 
hand, framed and glazed,” says Lady Pamela 
lightly. “In return, explain to me the reasons 
for your own existence. But in three words, 
Jeanne! People who live among fields are al- 
ways beset by the frightful vice of prolixity. Who 
is Mamselle Ange? Who are you? What are 
your relations toward Paul von Egmont? And 
do you and the good-looking master talk of other 
things than Latin and mathematics in the twi- 
light ?” 

For a second Jeanne’s presence of mind fair- 
ly forsakes her ; then, “ You must allow me more 
than three words for my answer,” she stammers 
out. “Whois Mamselle Ange? The question 
by itself would require a folio.” 

“Then please leave it alone!” cries Lady 
Pamela with a yawn. “Leave Mamselle Ange 
among the clouds ; she looks toppling off the edge 
of one already, does she not? Who are you? 
Do you live here? Do you mean to marry Mr. 
— the man with the Italian face and shabby 
clothes, who at this moment is falling violently 
in love with Vivian Vivash ?” 

Jeanne’s heart gives a great leap, then stands 
still. Far away, above the stiff-cropped juniper- 
hedges that bound the terrace, she can discern 
two figures pacing up and down, with many a 
pause and oft in the quiet starlight. On the in- 
stant, with the swift pessimism of seventeen, she 
accepts as fact the cruel probability of Wolf- 
gang's becoming Miss Vivash’s lover. 

“Mamselle Ange has been Mamselle Ange, 
and nothing else, as long as I can remember. 
My mother died here, in the Black Forest. 
Schloss Egmont has been my home always, 
oat 

“And you will eventually marry the Herr 
Professor, of course,” cries Lady Pamela, with a 
yawn more prodigious than the last. “He will 
be none the worse husband, my dear, for having 
had his heart broken by Vivian in the mean time. 
China and men’s hearts are all the stronger for 
mending, and, if one is positively destined to come 
to grief, ’tis a consideration that one should do 
so in good company. Think of all the big-wigs, 
the dukes, poets, artists, bishops, who swell our 
Beauty’s list of victims!” 

“ Dukes, poets, artists, bishops, and Sir Chris- 
topher Marlowe,” suggests Jeanne, at hazard. 

Lady Pamela Lawless turns her head aside 
sharply. 

“ Kit Marlowe is—a very good friend of both 
of us, nothing more. When Miss Vivash first 
rose to the surface in London, and I, thanks to 
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Lord Vauxhall, was promoted to be her chaperon 
—Beauty and the Beast our dearest friends were 
good enough to call us—we needed, I can tell 
you, as many a strong hand as might be found 
to keep us afloat. Kit Marlowe's was one of the 
strongest. In these latter days you must know, 
child, to have a profile has become a profes- 
sion. The passport system is abolished in de- 
cent society, and warm manners and a cold heart 
will carry a pretty woman anywhere, provided 
the pretty woman chance to be the owner of 
a Job-like mate. The existence of a husband 
makes the sternest Cornelia feel that her girls 
are, in a certain sense, safe. ‘These beauties 
are the pest of the age,’ Cornelia will tell you 
sorrowfully. ‘Still, I look upon them as a ne- 
cessary evil, a kind of moral lightning-conduct- 
or. (Does not one see the creatures’ names at 
all the court balls?) As long as Mr. Blank ac- 
companies his wife—no further, of course, than 
the lower landing on the staircase—it is not for 
me to be censorious.’ Vivian had no husband, 
Job-like or otherwise, and when first Lord Vaux- 
hall pushed us into celebrity, mammas with fam- 
ilies of daughters did look shy at us. It is a 
truth, flattering or not, about which there can be 
no manner of doubt—mammas with families of 
daughters did look shy at us.” 

“ In spite of Sir Christopher Marlowe’s friend- 
ship ?” says Jeanne Dempster, as her companion 

uses. 

“ Ah, that is a knotty point—Sir Christopher 
Marlowe's friendship. Some people declare that 
we have floated Sir Christopher, others that Sir 
Christopher has floated us. Why, this very last 
month—” (Lady Pamela stops short ; she glances 
at the two distant figures on the terrace) “ but 
for a miracle of mischance, Vivian would have 
made the best marriage of the season, thanks to 
Sir Christopher's good offices. You have heard 
of Chodd and Chodd? The thing is past and 
gone, and a count in hand is worth a Chodd in 
the bush ; still, we may as well talk idly as be 
silent. My dear, the Chodds are the great Bir- 
mingham scissors-people. The Chodds are 
worth half a'million of money. The Chodds are 
ambitious, weak as water where lords-and honor- 
ables are concerned, and deliciously apoplectic. 
Chodd Jére took for his second wife my little 
cousin Lady Ermengarde Vauxhall, aged eigh- 
teen, and died—was ever such exemplary con- 
duct heard of ?—within a twelvemonth. Well, 
his son, Mr. Samuel Chodd (admire the solid 
richness of those good English consonants), met 
Vivian one fine afternoon among the rhododen- 
drons at the Botanical and fell in love with her. 
I don’t suppose he fell in love really—fancy a 
scissors-man in love !—but Sir Christopher, know- 
ing and known of all men, walked Samuel up 


and down for three quarters of an hour, in sight 
of half the fine ladies and gentlemen of London, 
and chalked out his line of conduct for him. 
Poor Chodd had not seen domestic bliss ensue, 
in his father’s case, from the possession of an 
aristocratic wife. It was said Ermengarde ad- 
dressed Mr. Chodd senior eight times, exclusive 
of the marriage-ceremony, during the eleven 
months in which he had the honor of being an 
earl’s daughter’s husband. So Samuel elected 
for beauty—a throat, a wrist on which to exhibit 
the Chodd diamonds; and under Kit Marlowe's 
guidance found it—in Miss Vivash.” 

“Who remains Miss Vivash still?” 

“ Ay. In that resides the moral of my story 
—who remains Miss Vivash still. Up to a cer- 
tain point Samuel’s conduct was simply perfect. 
He was as wax in the molder’s hands, as the 
lamb led to the slaughter. Wherever we went 
in public, that was good for him, we allowed 
Samuel to go likewise. We gave him our pho- 
tographs, we permitted him to supply us with 
bouquets and opera-boxes, and even allowed him 
to write as many checks as he chose for our 
tradespeople. Aided by Lord Vauxhall, we got 
his name into the fashionable prints as having 
dined at such a banquet or danced—Samuel’s 
dancing !—at such a ball. The creature re- 
warded us with the usual black ingratitude of 
plebeian human nature. A little dinner, at the 
Orleans had been organized by Lord Vauxhall 
to which Mr. Chodd could not be invited. (I 
had another engagement myself. It generally 
happens that I have other engagements on the 
occasion of grandpapa’s Twickenham dinners.) 
Samuel took umbrage; gave himself airs of vir- 
tue, and us asermon. ‘The party was not a fit- 
ting one for 42s intended wife. He would allow 
her as much liberty as any honest-minded girl 
could desire, but he would not—no,’ supplement- 
ing his opinions by the horriblest expletives, ‘ he 
would not allow her to go to a Twickenham din- 
ner, got up by any disreputable old lord of them 
all, without himself.’ Vivian heard him out with 
an air of quiet contrition, admired his moral sen- 
timents, promised amendment for the future, and 
sent him away pacified, a moss-rosebud pinned 
by her own repentant fingers in his button-hole. 
And she went to the dinner at the Orleans! 
That dinner cost her dear. Samuel learned the 
whole truth next morning, wrote us a letter in 
the worst imaginable taste, but, alas! only too 
much in earnest, and started the same afternoon 
in his yacht for Lapland. Whenever he was 
more out of temper than usual, it had been a 
foolish jest of ours to say, ‘Try Lapland.’ On 
the morrow of the Twickenham dinner-party he 
followed our advice—with a vengeance.” 

Lady Pamela and Jeanne have -by this time 
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made the entire circuit of the Schloss gardens, 
Suddenly, as the last accents of the Chodd trage- 
dy die on Lady Pamela’s lips, they come in sight 
of Sir Christopher Marlowe, outstretched upon 
the patch of smooth green turf that borders the 
moat, and violently flirting, in pantomime, with 
Elspeth, whose peony face bobs coquettishly 
backward and forward at one of the basement 
windows. 

Sir Christopher springs, somersaults rather 
to his feet, on being thus discovered ; advances 
with a fantastic kind of little Dundreary run; 
then sinks on his knees before Jeanne, in an atti- 
tude of stage despair, and lifts her hand to his 
lips. 

The girl breaks from him, breathless with in- 
dignation. 

“If these be London manners,” she is be- 
ginning hotly— 

“They be the manners of Kit Marlowe,” 
cries Lady Pamela, with her careless laugh. “ Sir 
Christopher is a licensed jester, my dear sim- 
plicity, and no one, even in squeamish Babylon, 
takes umbrage at him. In this generation of 
dullards, we are only too thankful to any harle- 
quin who will wear the cap, and jingle the bells 
for us gratuitously.—Jingle them a little now, Sir 
Christopher! Dance a breakdown, sing a bur- 
lesque. Do something that shall make this mira- 


cle of propriety give a hearty human laugh.” 
“I would rather make the miracle of pro- 
priety thaw into a tender human smile,” says Kit 


Marlowe. “A burlesque, indeed! I will melt 
Jeanne’s obdurate heart by the most pathetic 
ballad ever written in the English language.” 

And then in a small, not unmusical tenor 
voice he trolls forth a verse or two from one of 
the latest songs (ironically called comic) of the 
music-halls. Long before it is over, Lady Pame- 
la, whose yawns have ever advanced in a cres- 
cendo scale, has vanished. 

“Take me under your protection, Fraulein 
Jeanne,” says Sir Christopher, with solemn mock 
gallantry. “Accept my arm, teach me my way 
about the place, and let us endeavor, as far as 
may be, not to fall in love with one another.” 

Little Jeanne is too shy to say him nay. She 
rests her slender finger-tips on Sir Christopher's 
arm, accompanies him along every fragrant bor- 
der, through every rose-embowered terrace of 
the vast old garden, and when, an hour later, 
they reénter the house, is in love—not so much 
with Sir Christopher Marlowe as with herself, 
and with the universe in which she holds an un- 
important place ! 

Wiser heads, graver hearts than Jeanne 
Dempster’s might well surrender to the airy 
gayety, the never-ending animal spirits of Kit 
Marlowe. He has the effect upon your nerves 


of breezy morning sunshine, of May roses, of a 
brook’s music, and, in common with most of na- 
ture’s cheeriest gifts, asks nothing from you in 
return. Falling short of all the stern moralities, 
all the big aims of existence, living, in fact, “ be- 
yond the diocese of the strict conscience,” he is 
really the very happiest, most happiness-giving 
of human creatures, a flesh-and-blood refutation 
of the pessimist philosophers, who now, in this 
nineteenth century, have migrated, after the fash- 
ion of their kind, from Germany to Oxford. 

No moral dyspepsia, or feeling of his own 
pulse, no questioning as to whether life be worth 
living for Sir Christopher! Honest in his epi- 
curean principles, he gathers honey, like the hymn- 
book bee, from every opening flower, and is con- 
tent. 

“The Mirabels and Dorimants of comedy,” 
said Elia, “must not be judged in our every-day 
law-courts. They get out of Christendom into a 
land where pleasure is duty, and the manners 
perfect freedom; a happy breathing-place from 
the burden of a perpetual moral questioning.” 

Sir Christopher’s friends—who that knows 
him is not his friend ?—are well disposed to give 
him a like benefit of clergy. 

“ Little Kit Marlowe is a general benefactor,” 
Lady Pamela Lawless has been heard to declare— 
“a tonic, pro bono pudblico, a pick-me-up for all 
who need. As well dissect a butterfly with a 
tomahawk, as well weigh sunshine (oh, yes, I 
know all about Mr. Crookes and the radiometer) 
—as well weigh sunshine in a grocer’s scales, as 
apply rule-of-thumb measurement to the charac- 
ter and motives of Sir Christopher Marlowe.” 

And society—with a shrug of the shoulders, 
it may be, an elevation of the eyebrow, a whisper 
behind the fan—society, on the whole, is disposed 
to indorse the sentiments of Lady Pamela! 


—_~+— 


CHAPTER VII. 
BEWARE! 


“SocreETy! You have made vastly credit- 
able social progress, Miss Dempster, considering 
the shortness of your apprenticeship — vastly 
creditable, in truth.” 

The dark oak walls of Count Paul’s study 
are unillumined by lamp or candle. Such light 
as the young moon yields falls full upon the 
boy’s portrait, upon the marble heads of Goethe 
and Schiller above the book-shelf. Beside an 
open window Jeanne and her master, a foot or 
two apart, are deep in converse: Wolfgang, cigar 
in hand, upon a projecting ledge or balcony that 
surrounds the tower; Jeanne inside, her elbows 
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resting on the sill, her face outstretched to court 
the dewy, fragrant freshness of the night. 

“It gives me pleasure to merit your praise, at 
last, sir,” she remarks demurely. “During the 
last eight weeks I have worked, to the best of 
my belief, well. This is the first time you have 
been good enough to encourage me by such a 
word as ‘progress.’ I am grateful to you.” 

And, raising herself to her full height, she 
makes him a mocking little courtesy, then stands 
before the window with meek face, with arms 
crossed, as if in humility, upon her breast. 

“ Grateful?” repeats Wolfgang, coolly skepti- 
cal. “ Yes, till to-night I might have been weak 
enough to credit you with such a feeling! I see 
you now as you are, Miss Dempster—open to 
sweet words, won by any idle coxcomb, by any 
cajoling voice that speaks, like the rest.” 

“We will leave gratitude alone, sir. I am 
flattered, if you like the expression better, by 
your high opinion of me.” 

“Flattered—by the talk of Sir Christopher 
Marlowe, the first empty-brained, eye-glassed 
popinjay who has happened to cross your path.” 

Although, on common occasions, the master 
speaks English admirably, his accents, the mo- 
ment he is moved, take a cadence unmistakably 
Teutonic. At his pronunciation of the word 
popinjay, Jeanne smiles. 

“In English, sir, it is not our custom to say 
bobbingjay. Excuse my want of politeness, but 
you have so often asked me to correct you, if 
need were, and these ‘ 2’s’ and ‘ P’s’ are really 
stumbling-blocks to a Chazrman tongue.” 

Wolfgang scans her for a few seconds, grimly 
silent. “Jeanne,” he then begins, flinging away 
his cigar, and, with a quick spring, entering the 
study-window, “ what did yonder poor little dandy 
find to say to you during the sixty minutes or 
more that you and he were walking about alone 
in the moonlight ?” 

“Sixty minutes? Is it possible? Why, they 
passed like a flash of light,” cries Jeanne artlessly. 
“You can not think what pleasant speeches Sir 
Christopher Marlowe made; how thoroughly he 
intends to enjoy himself here, at Schloss Eg- 
mont, during the next fortnight !"” 

“And you were charmed by his intellect, 
the depth of his observations, the delicate ori- 
ginality of his wit?” 

“What judge am I, sir?—I, who till Mr. 
Wolfgang came accidentally to the Schwartz- 
wald, had never spoken to any man of higher 
culture than a wood-cutter! It would be more 
to the point for you to say, after two hours’ ex- 
perience, what you think of the wit and originality 
of Miss Vivash !” 

The abrupt side-wind seems to take Mr. 
Wolfgang sémewhat aback. 


“Miss Vivash is—a miracle of touching 
frankness.” The master has to consider within 
himself for some moments before pronouncing 
the eulogy. “She has passed through the fur- 
nace of publicity scathless—unworldly as she 
is beautiful, full of fine exalted feeling, full of 
romance, of sensibility !” 

A bitter little laugh breaks from Jeanne’s 
lips. With the story of Mr. Samuel Chodd, the 
Twickenham dinner, Lord Vauxhall—with Lady 
Pamela’s budget of town scandal fresh in her 
recollection, this old-fashioned word “sensibility,” 
as applied to Miss Vivash, is too much for her. 
A woman of the world will listen composedly to 
an unworthy rival’s praise ; Jeanne is seventeen ! 
Indignation, vanity, quick shame, quicker jeal- 
ousy, every honest emotion of her girlish heart 
may be read by him who runs. It takes a good 
many more than seventeen years to perfect hu- 
man beings in that hardest of all hardly acquired 
virtues—magnanimity. 

“Until to-night, Mr. Wolfgang, I have given 
you credit for common sense. I have thought 
you a trifle severe, perhaps, as to false quantities 
and shaky nominatives, but a sound critic in the 
main. I see you as you are” (successfully 
mimicking the tone of his former strictures on 
herself)—“a man open to sweet words, led by 
the first cajoling voice that flatters, like the rest.” 

“Miss Vivash is too discriminating to waste 
sweet words on a fellow like me,’ says Wolf- 
gang, with a certain air of restraint—“ flattering 
enough that Miss Vivash should bestow time 
on me at all, in the absence of worthier asso- 
ciates,” 

“In the absence,” says little Jeanne, turning 
her head aside, and playing a grand imaginary 
fantasia on the window-frame, “ of—Lord Vaux- 
hall, for instance.” 

The master watches her averted face nar- 
rowly. 

“ What nonsense are you talking about?” he 
asks her, in a tone of real displeasure. “ Who 
has been filling your head with such subjects? 
Lord Vauxhall's is not a name that I choose—you 
understand me, Jeanne, that I choose—to hear 
from your lips.” 

“But Lord Vauxhall is Miss Vivash’s greatest 
friend, sir—think of that!—the friend of a girl 
full of fine, exalted feeling, romance, sensibility ! 
His first wife managed to break her heart, I am 
told; his second one has the ill luck to be shut 
up in an asylum. But his manners are perfect! 
Lord Vauxhall takes his hat off with a better 
grace than any man in Europe; and as to his 
Twickenham dinners—” 

“Lord Vauxhall’s domestic history! Lord 
Vauxhall’s Twickenham dinners!” exclaims 
Wolfgang hotly. “And pray what have you, a 
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simple Black Forest maiden, to do with such 
things ?” 

Little Jeanne claps her hands; she dances, 
with wary speed, beyond arm’s reach of the 
master. / 

“ I have been listening to improving town talk 
for a good many hours, sir. It may be that I 
have a better memory for London scandal than 
I have for Latin verbs and propositions in Euclid. 
Lord Vauxhall ” (dwelling with a child’s perverse 
pleasure on the forbidden name) “is not unknown 
to you, it seems, by reputation? Did you ever, 
in the intervals of mathematical study, chance to 
hear of Mr. Samuel Chodd? Birmingham scis- 
sors-people, you know, weak as water about lords 
and honorables, and ‘ delzczously apoplectic !’ 
Samuel’s papa married the Lady Ermengarde 
Vauxhall, and was considerate enough to die 
within a twelvemonth.” 

The master remains silent, his eyes fixed upon 
Jeanne’s clear and guileless face. “You talk as 
if I were a dandy fresh, like your friend Sir Chris- 
topher, from Piccadilly,” he remarks presently— 
“TI, a penniless, itinerant teacher, hawking such 
poor brains as I possess about the country-side, 
or settling myself for a few months in a neighbor- 
hood, as the charcoal-burners do, if I can get a 
little chance employment from my betters. Rich 
scissors-people—Lord Vauxhall—Lady Ermen- 
garde—I know just as much of such people as 
you knew yesterday, Fraulein Jeanne.” 

“Yesterday is not to-day, Mr. Wolfgang. I 
feel wiser” (her voice sinking a little), “ oh, wiser 
by twenty years, than I did before our guests ar- 
rived.” 

“Too wise to come out for a last turn upon 
the terrace with me? The forest is overshad- 
owed—the owls have left off calling to each 
other. In ten minutes more yonder black cloud 
will have reached the moon. Will you come?” 

“Yes” is in Jeanne’s eyes—on her lips ; the 
spirit of contradiction is at her heart. “Mam- 
selle Ange will want me in the guest-room, sir. 
I have no more time fo waste. We are to have 
a grand reception to-night—the Herr Pastor and 
his wife, in addition to our English visitors—and 
perhaps the Frau Pastor will play us some dance- 
music, as she does at Christmas. I wonder” 
(with malicious show of interest) “ if Sir Christo- 
pher Marlowe is too fine a gentleman to waltz?” 

The master moves aside without answering ; 
for a minute or more he watches the darkening 
western terrace—the terrace where five evenings 
ago little Jeanne told him Malva’s history, where 
to-night he has played audience to the exalted 
feelings, the romance, the sensibility of Miss Vi- 
vash! When he looks round again his pupil is 
Standing just within the open door, ready for 
flight. 


“Mr. Wolfgang!” 
“ Jeanne !” 
“You will not take it amiss if I relieve my 
conscience by giving you a word of warning?” 
“ How couid I take amiss anything said or 
done by you?” 
“ Beware ! beware!” sings the girl with mock- 
ing emphasis : 
“*T know a maiden fair to see— 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be— 
Beware !’” 


With a quick flank movement Wolfgang makes 
for the singer; but, ere he reaches the threshold, 
Jeanne has fled. Far away along the vaulted 
corridor he catches a glimpse of the little elf-like 
figure, hears the echoes of her clear voice: 


“She gives thee a garland woven fair: 
It is a fool’s cap for thee to wear— 
Beware !’” 


_ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PAINT, PATCHES, AND POWDER. 


“I SCORE a royal marriage, my best Frau 
Pastor, and make sure of my game.” 

The guest-room wears a look of company 
unknown in Schloss Egmont since the long- 
buried days when princes and prime ministers 
were wont to kneel at the Countess Dolores’s feet. 
The chandeliers blaze with wax-lights ; the moth- 
fretted satin curtains, the scantily gilt chairs and 
consoles, the pastel court beauties, are looking 
their bravest ; and, in all the majesty of blue 
ribbon and many-colored flounces, Mamselle 
Ange conducts her reception. 

“Village pastors and their wives never got 
beyond the servants’ hall,” Ange will tell you 
confidentially, “in the times when German socie- 
ty was society. In these revolutionary days no 
one knows where to draw the line.” Besides, 
has not the Frau Pastor helped one with the 
made dishes, and does not all the neighborhood 
know that the poor soul is respectably connected 
—a sixteenth, or thereabouts, of patrician blood 
on the maternal side, and related by marriage to 
the most noble Herr Oberkammermeister at the 
Residenz ? 

The pastor is a large square man, with large 
square feet, incased in village-made shoes, that 
fit them—a pastor with dingy linen, a vast, blank 
forehead, a rugged voice, the manners of a Di- 
ogenes, and the heart of a little child! Like many 
another of his country’s divines, Herr Pastor 
Meyer, during his thirty years of rural ministry, 
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has struck up /az‘son after /iazson with the passing 
philosophers of the day. The works of men who 
have for their motto, “ I] faut sabrer la théologie,” 
lie openly on his study-table. His sermons are 
filled by turns with the rationalistic affability of 
Schleiermacher, and the cloudy mysticism, lead- 
ing nowhere, of the Hegelites. Such of his week- 
day hours as he can spare from his pigs and 
mangel-wurzel, are occupied over a ponderous 
book, still in manuscript, on the “Evolution of 
Being out of not Being,” or “ The Blank at the 
Center of the Cosmos.” He corresponds—’tis 
the innocent glory of his life to boast of it—with 
Haeckel, of Jena, and, to the scandal of Mamselle 
Ange, reads aloud the pamphlets of Biichner and 
Vogt—the popular “ deifiers of matter "—with 
the same impartial gusto as he devours schinken- 
roh, sauerkraut, wurst, and pfannkuchen at his 
own tea-table. 

The Frau Pastor is lean and wire-drawn as a 
metaphysical abstraction, the very converse of 
her spouse. It has been already said that the 
worthy pair visited Paris on their wedding tour. 
Frau Meyer dresses still as the Paris world, seen 
by provincial eyes, dressed in ’fifty-five: hair, or 
remains of hair, brought low upon the cheeks, 
voluminous skirts, hanging sleeves, and a crino- 
line. The good Frau Pastor, whose age may 
just fall short of the half century, wears also a 
necklace of mock pearls, a plume of marabout- 
feathers, an artificial rose, spectacles, and a touch 
of rouge! Yes—on the honor of a faithful his- 
torian—spectacles and rouge! 

Is not taste, as some broad thinkers aver of 
conscience, a matter of latitude and longitude ? 

. A Parisian—her forty years well struck— 

gives a shrug of the shoulders over her dead 
youth, then buries it decently in a shroud of 
black lace (haunted by a just perceptible pathet- 
ic odor of patchouli), for evermore. A German 
wreathes roses round the poor corpse’s head, 
strings beads round its throat, bares its arms, 
smears a touch of red on its cheek-bone, and 
parades it boldly forth, in the glare of day, a 
distress to gods and men, 

Does the Teuton woman or the Frank, pray, 
exhibit the more genuine philosophy ? 

“Yes, I score a royal marriage,” cries Mam- 
selle Ange, looking up from the card-table where 
she and the Frau Pastor are playing their accus- 
tomed game of six-and-sixty (the pastor, tired 
after his day’s plowing, is sleeping the sleep of 
the just in an adjacent stiff-backed chair), “and 
I lead the king of trumps, six-and-sixty. This 
brings my score down to one.” 

Sir Christopher Marlowe, who is standing be- 
side the card-players, assumes an air of liveliest 
interest. 

“The game beats roulette and trente-et- 


quarante hollow. In the days when I used to 
addle my head over books of averages at Monaco, 
I saw no excitement to come up to it. Twenty 
for a royal marriage, eleven for an ace, six-and- 
sixty counts one; and the longer you play the 
lower your score.—Some morning, when you are 
at leisure, Miss Dempster,” he turns appealingly 
to Jeanne, “I shall ask you to unriddle for me 
the mysteries of six-and-sixty.” 

Do you know the game, reader? I speak 
from knowledge, solid, concrete experience gained 
during the lagging hours of many a German win- 
ter, when I call it the dreariest, lengthiest, hard- 
est form of arithmetic that twisted human in- 
telligence ever gilded over with the name of play. 
You start at a supposed score of nine; you clutch 
at a visionary six-and-sixty which you perpetually 
fall short of or overstep ; you work back—through 
what interminable convolutions of kings, queens, 
and their marriages—to nothing; and when you 
are nothing, you have won! Cards, they say, were 
invented for the amusement of a mad French 
king. For the delectation of what doubly mad 
German K@nig or Kaiser could the heart of man 
have hit upon the dull, difficult, interminable set 
of combinations styled six-and-sixty ? 

Mamselle Ange loves it with passion. The 
intricate, backward-moving score, the crooked 
twists and turns, the airy inconclusiveness of 
every detail of the game, possess, I doubt not, 
nice affinities with the constitution of her own 
mind. “Whist and chess are played by rule,” 
she will say disdainfully. ‘They can be learned 
like a primer. At six-and-sixty you never know 
what is coming, or where you are; and, as the 
winning-point is zero, your hopes are kept up to 
the last.” Often have Ange and the Frau Pastor 
been known to seat themselves at a card-table 
by two o’clock of a December afternoon, and 
play at six-and-sixty, losing their tempers and their 
pfennigs, alternately, till supper-time. Looking 
over their hands on such occasions, it has some- 
times seemed to Jeanne that neither opponent 
was strictly correct in her play. Extraneous cir- 
cumstances, however—the waning light, the drift- 
ing snow against the window-frame, the howling 
of the north wind in the forests—may have been 
to blame. And if there had been no little errors, 
where had been the disputes—the human ele- 
ment, the very salt and savor of the game! 

“ Yes, Jeanne can teach you the rudiments, 
Sir Christopher, although she is but a spiritless 
player. Jeanne knows the rules of six-and-sixty 
as well as I do. And perhaps,” says Ange, “ you 
might induce Miss Vivash to join you” (glanc- 
ing across at the sofa on which Beauty is talking, 
in low whispers, with practiced slow smiles, to 
Wolfgang—Lady Pamela, in her due position as 
chaperon, at their side). “ By starting from eigh- 
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teen, instead of nine, it could be turned into an 
exceedingly pretty Jartz for three, though of 
course the counting would be more compli- 
cated.” 

“A game for three,” muses Sir Christopher, 
“to be played by Jeanne Dempster, Vivian Vi- 
vash, and Kit Marlowe! An exceedingly pretty 
partd ; with a complicated reckoning, and Herr 
Wolfgang left in the cold—Jeanne, my dear,” in 
a tone of sudden mock alarm, “we must take 
care of our peace of mind, in earnest. I am not 
a bad-looking fellow if the popular voice may be 
believed, and you—” 

Sir Christopher's words sink into a whisper ; 
Jeanne’s telltale face blushes and dimples; and 
Beauty, who all this time is watching them 
through half-closed eyelids, changes color. The 
defalcation of the least among her slaves, of the 
coldest among her discarded suitors, causes this 
woman pain more keen, it may be, than the pangs 
of worthy love. So nicely balanced, in the main, 
is the sum of human suffering. 

“Come hither, Jeanne,” she cries, turning 
away from Wolfgang, with her high-handed ab- 
ruptness.—“ You too, Sir Christopher. We are 
holding a council of war, Mr. Wolfgang and I— 
discussing the possibility of diverting ourselves, 
in this benighted place, until our host’s arrival. 
The question is, What shall our diversion be ? 
—Pamela, my dear, suppose you wake up suffi- 
ciently to vouchsafe an opinion.” 

“ My opinion is in favor of skittles,” says 
Lady Pamela, lazily unclosing a pair of sleepy 
eyes. “ There is a capital alley in the garden—a 
Kegelbahn, as the classic vernacular of the coun- 
try has it.” 

“ You will never find a better game than six- 
and-sixty,” cries Ange, “and I believe, with a 
little calculation, it could easily be turned into a 
round game. We might invite over the honorable 
ladies from Katzenellenbogen, and—” 

“I mean to get up theatricals,” interrupts 
Vivian, with the artless rudeness that her ador- 
ers pronounce to be irresistible. “The dear 
Princess gave me carte blanche to turn Schloss 
Egmont inside out, from turret to foundation- 
stone, and I intend to do so. ‘No audience,’ do 
I hear some malcontent remark? We will send 
invitations to every visitable person in the duchy 
of Baden.—There is a cavalry depot, you say, at 
Freiburg, Mr. Wolfgang? Then there are these 
Brummagen Highnesses at the Residenz.” Ange 
glances ceilingward,'as though to avert Heaven’s 
wrath at the profanity. “And if the worst come 
to the worst” (drawing up her white throat), 
“one might order over spectators from London. 
‘First nights we attend, but never unbend,’ of 
course. Still, a bored detachment fram the 
Crutcth and Toothpick would be better than no- 


thing. We can get over dresses from England in 
three days, and we will fix the performance for 
the evening of Count von Egmont’s return.” 

Vivian is really animated. A flush suffuses 
the dead whiteness of her skin ; life comes into 
her pale eyes. At this moment you could imag- 
ine what she would be—wof in the presence of 
the man who loved her, unless, indeed, that man’s 
hands were filled with diamonds—but before a 
crowd of worshipers, mobbed in the park of a 
Sunday, the cynosure of all eyes in an exhibition- 
room beneath her own portrait. Publicity of 
some kind, of any kind, is a vital condition to her 
moral ozone, without which she can scarcely draw 
breath. Even at the project of theatricals in this 
dull old German house, before a visionary audi- 
ence, the soul in her—I cancel the expression— 
the leading passion in her awakens, and with it 
her beauty. She glances amicably at the differ- 
ent faces round the room—on Wolfgang she 
looks as, surely, no woman so courted, so hand- 
some, has ever looked yet. 

“A count in the hand,” according to Lady 
Pamela’s dictum, “is worth a Chodd in the 
bush.” 

A poor professor in the hand, it would seem, 
is not too lowly for this siren’s favors in default 
of worthier worshipers—or victims, as the case 
may be. 

“Private theatricals! Paint, patches, and 
powder!” cries Sir Christopher, with a groan. 
“ Don’t have ‘ The School for Scandal,’ Miss Vi- 
vash. I have played Charles Surface four times 
this season, and absolutely refuse to drink bump- 
ers to the peerless Maria, or bring my ances- 
tors to the hammer any more.” 

“And I refuse all old women’s parts,” cries 
Lady Pamela, waking up in earnest. “ Yes, Viv- 
ian, dearest, I refuse. ‘I do them so well—ef- 
face myself so admirably—show such an artistic 
spirit, such want of vanity, in making up for the 
character.’ Yes, I know—I hear your good-na- 
tured compliments beforehand; but I am mod- 
est, and refuse. I do not intend to have my 
head turned anent my incomparable old women 
any more,” 

“If I am positively wanted—behold me!” 
says Wolfgang. “ How could I disobey any or- 
der given by Miss Vivash’s lips? But I must 
ask to be cast for a walking gentleman, or ‘ Enter 
servant, with candles.’ My Anglo-Saxon is not 
of a quality for airing in public. My J’s and 
f’s”—with a cutting glance at Jeanne—“ are 
altogether inadmissible for an English hero.” 

“ Things look deliciously theatrical already,” 
cries Vivian, still in high good humor. “Every 
actor discontented with his part even before his 
part is assigned to him. Sir Chnstopher Mar- 
lowe will delight no fresh audiences with his ge- 
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nial humor as the prince of spendthrifts ; Lady 
Pamela Lawless refuses to hide her charms un- 
der wrinkles and whitewash.” (An outside ob- 
server might cavil at this allusion to the personal 
endowments of Lady Pamela, than whom a plain- 
er woman never breathed ; but, as I have already 
said, the affection between the two friends is of 
material too delicate for rough-and-ready analy- 
sis.) “Mr. Wolfgang is afraid of his B’s and 
P’s; I myself am the only well-disposed mem- 
ber of the troupe—consequently the only one 
whose decisions shall be final! We will act 
* The Maid of Honor.’” 

Miss Vivash leans back on the sofa, as much 
as is possible to lean on any piece of furniture in 
Schloss Egmont, and, folding her finely-cut 
arms, complacently begins to recite aloud : 

“ «Can he guess that I love him, or have I been 
betrayed? I may avow that, were I disposed to 
bestow my hand on a gentleman of birth and 
breeding, I should consult only my own pleasure 
in the act.’” 

“The Maid of Honor” is a little one-act 
comedy, in which, as theatre-going people 
know, Vivian, during the past season, has won 
laurels. Have not royal hands thrown her bou- 
quets after its performance? Have not news- 
paper critics pronounced her an amateur O’Neil, 
a younger Dejazet—the bolder of the prints go- 
ing as far as to hint that ‘twere pity Miss Vi- 
vash’s histrionic genius should not, like the beau- 
ty of her face, outstep the limits of mere ama- 
teur fame ? 

“And you, Miss Dempster,” she goes on, 
turning to Jeanne, “ would like to take a part, 
doubtless ? Well, we will try to find something 
for you. The character of Laura, a/éas Cesario, 
with the points cut out, might be made to suit 
—might it not, Pamela?” 

“T act Cesario myself, or I act nothing,” says 
Lady Pamela. “Where is the good of possess- 
ing an hussar’s dress if one may not bring it in, 
Hessian boots and all? You take the Duchess, 
of course. Jeanne must be the Maid of Honor. 
With her eyes, and her blushes, and her seven- 
teen years, Jeanne will look the zzgénue to per- 
fection.” 

Vivian's pale glance travels slowly downward 
from the girl’s face to her feet, then up again. 
Jeanne can feel the coral beads scorching once 
more into her throat. Once more she is con- 
scious of her over-short sleeves, her over-broad 
shoes—of every inartistic, provincial item in her 
whole dress. 

“ Unfortunately, one has one’s ideals! Lady 
Blanche Plantagenet acted with me last in Lady 
Clearwell’s troupe, at Brighton, if you remember. 
When I think of the Maid of Honor I think of 
dearest Blanche. No doubt Miss Dempster would 


be willing to do her best, and Evans could im- 
provise some kind of dress that might pass as 
poudrée for her ; still—” 

“Blanche Plantagenet is the ugliest woman 
in England, and thirty-three,” remarks Sir Chris- 
topher innocently. “True bill, Miss Vivash— 
matter of history. All the Plantagenets are as 
ugly as sin—no, as virtue. Some one help me 
with a metaphor. And as to her age, is it not 
recorded in the book? In the interest of art, for 
our credit among the Teutons, I hope Fraulein 
Jeanne will look as like herself, and as little like 
Lady Blanche Plantagenet, as possible.” 

“If there is any talk of theatricals,” cries 
Ange, prudently covering her cards from her 
opponent as she glances round at the group of 
young people—“ Jeanne, child, if Miss Vivash 
decides upon turning us out, from garret to base- 
ment, with play-acting, there will be no need to 
get over dresses from London. The Von Eg- 
monts, time out of mind, have been merry-an- 
drews (I am pleased to see that my poor wit so 
diverts you, Mr. Wolfgang), harlequins, poets, 
painters, play-actors! We have tinsel rubbish 
in the Fiirstenzimmer alone to supply half the 
theatres in Germany. Theatricals!” muses 
Ange, her face growing overcast. “Ay, we 
were in the middle of theatricals when Dolores’s 
death fell upon us. Paul and Salome were in 
their beds—for children were children in those 
days—and their mother had paint on her cheeks 
and roses in her powdered hair, ready to enter 
on the scene, when, in a moment, as all the doc- 
tors had foretold, she sank dead.—Jeanne, if 
Miss Vivash and her friends desire, you will show 
them the masquerading clothes of Dolores von 
Egmont just as they lie, heap above heap, in the 
Fiirstenzimmer.” 

But Jeanne, ere half the tale is told, has made 
her exit, stealthily, from the guest-room. 


_— 


CHAPTER IX. 
A VILLAGE MARCHIONESS. 


A SUDDEN revulsion of feeling has seized the 
girl; an awakening of vanity, dormant in her 
simple heart until to-day; a burning desire to 
get rid of her beads, her shoes, her plaits, and 
appear, at all costs, as an equal, a human crea- 
ture of the same flesh and blood as Vivian, in 
Wolfgang's sight ! 

The entrance-hall, the vaulted corridors of 
Schloss Egmont are silent, shadowed. By such 
faint light as the casements, few and far between, 
admit, Jeanne flies swiftly up one flight of stairs, 
down another, up a third; then along a very 
labyrinth of winding passages to the Fiirsten- 
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zimmer; a lumber-room now; in the days of 
former Von Egmont splendor the state or prince- 
ly apartment of the house. 

Legless chairs and tables, Flemish tapestries 
amid whose fine fabric successive generations of 
moths have run riot, the remains of Sévres and 
Dresden hopelessly shattered, yet of quality so 
rare twould be a sin to throw them away ; the 
shell of a hundred-year-old spinet; some pa- 
thetically tarnished children’s toys—all the dzsyec- 
ta membra of the forsaken, masterless house are 
here. 

Groping along from one dust-covered land- 
mark to another, Jeanne makes her way to a bu- 
reau, large enough for a modern dressing-room, 
in which the theatrical properties of the Countess 
Dolores, dead more than a quarter of a century 
ago, are stored. Jeanne Dempster knows these 
properties by heart. Bleeding nuns, Spanish 
duennas, French marquises, she can lay her 
hand, unerringly, upon the buskin or the sock, 
the fitting garb for comedy or tragedy, at will. 
The adjuncts, even to the smallest detail, are not 
wanting. On an upper shelf stands a mahogany 
dressing-case massive as a plate-chest, metal- 
cornered, with the initials of the Countess Do- 
lores worked in silver on the lid. In this are 
ranged hair-powder, patches, paint ; scent-bottles 
from which the sweetness has not quite evapo- 
rated; a needle, even, threaded with faded silk; 
an artificial rose-bud, to have been worn, per- 
chance, on that last night when, amid music, 
dancing, masking, the final curtain went down, 
with a run, upon the Countess Dolores’s life! 

Under common circumstances little Jeanne 
would have held this dressing-case sacred. Scores 
of times she has looked over its disordered con- 
tents, but fearfully, shrinkingly, with the coward’s 
courage, the ghostly creeping of the flesh which 
children of a certain temperament shrink from, 
yet court. Vanity, however, like these fathers of 
families, is capable of all. Aided by the moon, 
that just now shines fitfully through a rift of 
inky clouds, she selects a Louis Quinze costume 
that suits her fancy ; then, bearing the dressing- 
box in her arms, dances away to her own room, 
lightsome as any little moon-sprite of the Wald, 
to dress. To dress! April-cheeked reader of 
seventeen, looking forward to your first break- 
fast, opera, ball, your first appearance in any 
guise upon the platform of life’s great comedy— 
you know the meaning of the word ! 

And the costume is rigidly accurate. In 
these days of imitation and veneer, we smack of 
Manchester even in our travesties; our velvets 
are cotton-backed, our brocaded Pompadours 
calico. Our forebears carried a kind of con- 
science into their very follies, did their pleasures 
on a solider scale than we have heart for. The 


uplooped tunic is of blue-and-silver damask, the 
product doubtless of some Spanish loom brought 
originally to Schloss Egmont in the young bride’s 
trousseau. Richest Valencia lace sets off the 
throat and sleeves. The clocked silk stockings, 
high-heeled shoes, embroidered Castilian fan— 
all in their way are artistic, all are genuine. 
Hastily lighting the candles on her dressing- 
table (homely Black Forest “dips” ; there is not 
an item of needless extravagance in Ange’s 


- housekeeping), Jeanne sets to work on her own 


transformation ; snatching a fearful joy as every 
moment brings her nearer to possible rivalry, di- 
vides her, by a wider gulf, from the Jeanne she 
knows. Hastily she piles up her plenteous locks, 
in a fashion learned from pastel court-goddesses, 
above her forehead. She powders, she rouges ; 
puts on a couple of patches ; exercises herself a 
short space over the furling and unfurling of her 
fan before the glass; then, ere courage has had 
time to cool, runs down, with step as hurried as 
the perilous nature of her head-gear allows, to- 
ward the guest-room. 

Ruddy -cheeked Elspeth, meeting the little 
figure unexpectedly in a half-lit corridor, screech- 
es aloud, drops on her knees, and signs herself 
with the sign of the cross. A peasant, reared 
among the demon-haunted valleys of the Black 
Forest, looks upon apparitions as among the 
common facts of life. In a house turned upside 
down by London ladies, their lovers and their 
maids, what can be simpler to Elspeth’s mind 
than that some poor Grifin’s ghost should walk, 
perturbed! As Jeanne catches a vision of rouged 
and powdered marchionesses reflected in per- 
spective from the paneled steel mirrors that line 
the hall, her own heart begins to beat uncom- 
fortably. When she reaches the door of the 
guest-room she stops short, uncertain—yes, after 
her fingers touch the lock—whether to enter or 
fly. Elspeth’s emotion is scarcely a test of the 
effect she may produce upon an educated au- 
dience. She may be unlike Jeanne Dempster, 
yet neither beautiful nor artistic. How if Vivian, 
by aglance, should cover her with ridicule—if she 
should see cool disgust on Wolfgang’s face! 

As Jeanne hesitates, Fate, in the person of Sir 
Christopher, cuts off the possibility of retreat. 
Sir Christopher, suddenly unclosing the door of 
the guest-room, sees, recognizes her. 

“ Lady Teazle!” he exclaims, taking posses- 
sion of both the girl’s little, cold hands—*“ Lady 
Teazle, by all that’s wonderful!” Then leads 
her straight under the fullest light of the chan- 
deliers—leads her, blushing, shrinking (yet with a 
child’s arch vanity showing delightfully through 
her paint, through her shyness), into the presence 
of them all. 

And the expression of Wolfgang's face is not 
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one of disgust. Thus much Jeanne feels: rather 
than sees, as she stands, Sir Christopher still 
doing showman, with every eye fixed upon her, 
every tongue criticising her transformation. 

“ Ausgezeichnete! Wunderschéne!” exclaim 
the good Herr Pastor and his Frau in chorus. 

“Wunderschine!” repeats the master, in a 
lower key. 

“Wonder Jane—certainly!” echoes Sir 
Christopher. “Janet, the wonder of the world. 
All languages are intelligible when the text of the 
sermon is a woman’s beauty.” 

Beauty! At the word, Miss Vivash rises to 
her feet. Then, adjusting her fzncenez, that 
lawful recognized weapon of impertinence, she 
bestows a stare of cold curiosity upon Jeanne 
Dempster’s shrinking figure. 

“ Quite too amusing, really, if one were going 
to get up that sort of thing—charades—fairy 
stories—transformation of the Ugly Duckling! 
Unfortunately, my talents do not lie in the direc- 
tion of burlesque.” 

“A delicious bit of porcelain,” cries Lady 
Pamela, with her off-hand good nature.—* Sir 
Christopher, pray put yourself in a fitting atti- 
tude as pendant. 


* They are only Dresden china fair, 
That little He and She.’” 


Sir Christopher, laying his hand upon his heart, 
declares he has been to fancy balls, to private 
theatricals, to everything of the kind the season 
has produced, ad nauseam ; yet, after all, has 
had to come to the Black Forest to see how 
charming a really pretty girl can look Joudrée— 
dashed if he has not ! 

Miss Vivash drops him a stately courtesy. If 
a look could kill, Sir Christopher’s harmless span 
of existence must, on the instant, come to sud- 
den end. 

“We accept the compliment, literally! Sir 
Christopher Marlowe has been this season ad 
nauseam to fancy balls, at which we have given 
him dances; has acted this season ad mauseam 
in private theatricals with uws/ And now Sir 
Christopher Marlowe has come to the Black For- 
est to see how well a really pretty girl can look 
poudrée—dashed if he has not!” 

“ Remarks made on the subject of rush-lights 
can not include the sun,” says Sir Christopher 
with grave gallantry. “ Perfection has no rivals.” 

“You have given utterance to a very elegant 
sentiment, sir,” cries Ange, warming at the mere 
ring of a copy-book aphorism. “ When I was 
young, I always said we commonplace girls had 

“more to dread from each other than we had from 
the toasts—they called the beauties ‘toasts’ in 
those days, Miss Vivash. Now, there was a con- 


nection of my own, quite a celebrity, a Miss Carl- 
ton Jarvis—” ’ 

“No, we are not going to act a burlesque,” 
interrupts Miss Vivash, with her fine, native 
breeding. “So I fear our village marchioness 
must be pronounced out of court. If we require 
Miss Dempster’s talents at the last, Evans, my 
maid, can run her up a suitable dress in a couple 
of hours.” 

She moves a contemptuous step or two away; 
then, pausing, glances back across her shoulder 
at Wolfgang. If it be your custom, reader, to 
gaze at idle moments into the London photog- 
raphers’ windows, the Vivian glance, the Vivian 
shoulder, must alike be familiar to you. 

“You possess the delightful talent of not 
singing, I think, Mr. Wolfgang?” (Beauty’s imi- 
tation of the class of Vere de Vere is one of the 
most diverting caricatures extant to him who has 
a humorously disposed soul. She drawls, droops 
her eyelids, raises her brows ; is familiar, chilling, 
impertinent, by turns; and succeeds—much as 
Goldsmith’s two town madams succeeded when 
they swam, sprawled, languished, frisked, in vain 
rivalry of Olivia Primrose’s natural grace and 
high spirits.) ‘Well, if you do not sing, you can 
play a waltz, surely, or whistle one. I suppose 
you never heard Lord Albert de Montmorenci 
whistle dance-music? Something must positive- 
ly be done to keep me from falling asleep.” 

“Wenn der young beebles might waltz, so 
play I, ach, my Gott, yes!” cries good Frau 
Meyer, bustling across to the instrument. “ Herr 
Professor Wolfgang, I invite you, in ze Fraulein’s 
name, for von tanz.” 

The Frau Meyer’s dance-music dates from 
an even earlier year than her hair-dressing. She 
thunders forth Strauss’s “ First Set,” the “ Origi- 
nal Polka,” and the “ Elfin Waltzes,” with a will, 
the Herr Pastor performing an ad /#6¢tum drum 
accompaniment with his feet. Her time, how- 
ever, is good ; the guest-room floor is waxed and 
polished to a nicety. Ere a couple of minutes 
have sped, chairs and tables are pushed aside, 
and little Jeanne, with Sir Christopher’s arm 
round her waist, is whirling wildly through space. 

Lady Pamela, who seems accustomed to play 
fifth wheel in the coach, chats with Ange in a 
corner. The beauty and Herr Wolfgang stand 
side by side near the piano. 

“I have come to the Black Forest to see a 
really pretty girl Joudrée, and I have come to 
the Black Forest to get a really good waltz.” 
So runs an insidious whisper of Kit Marlowe's 
as he and Jeanne make their first pause for breath. 
“ The moralists account it among my sins that I 
turn life into one long joke—a joke, so they say, 
without a point. Jeanne "(tenderly), “I will make 
you a confession, I should be quite content to 
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turn life into one long waltz with you for my 
partner.” 

« Frau Meyer for ever playing the ‘ Elfin Waltz- 
es,’ the Herr Pastor for ever beating time with 
his Sunday shoes. What an earthly paradise!” 

“ Our Beauty, our Hyde Park goddess, dances 
as she does everything—divinely,” muses Sir 
Christopher, giving a glance across the room at 
Vivian. “If ever you come to London, little 
Jeanne, if you are lucky enough to penetrate to 
the very heart and bull’s-eye of fashion, you may 
witness a refined aristocracy struggling together 
—elderly earls treading on each other's toes, 
dowager duchesses balancing their sixteen stone 
on rickety ballroom chairs—in vain efforts to be- 
hold Miss Vivash dance. These things are above 
my head. As a plain, humble-minded man, I 
feel that I could in the main be content with low- 
lier excellence—a_lily-of-the-valley, a violet by 
a mossy stone, a Black Forest brier-rose—” 

They have by this time moved a few steps 
nearer to the instrument, and Jeanne can hear 
Miss Vivash’s voice. In her eagerness to catch 
Wolfgang’s answer the girl forgets to listen to 
the end of Sir Christopher Marlowe's flowery 
compliments. 

“It is quite nonsense for you to refuse me! 
As if a German could be out of practice in 
waltzing! Come, Mr. Wolfgang, make no more 
vain excuses. I am not in the habit of going on 
my knees, I can tell you.” 

(“On her knees!” repeats Sir Christopher, 
sotto voce. “No; that is a charge her worst de- 
tractors would scarcely bring against our Beau- 
ty!”) 

“TI give you a last chance. Make up your 
mind to accept or refuse me before I count five. 
One, two, three—” 

And Wolfgang’s arm encircles the wasp-like 
waist. 

Vivian pauses for a moment before starting ; 
not noticing Jeanne, not noticing an opposite 
mirror, hung at such an angle that Wolfgang 
can see the reflection of her own face. She 
pauses, gives a meaning glance across at Lady 
Pamela, the tip of her nose pointing heaven- 
ward; then with her morsel of a lace handker- 
chief dispels some imaginary dust from the mas- 
ter’s threadbare coat-sleeve before resting her 
hand upon his arm. 

Brief is the contemptuous action, quickly fol- 
lowed by dulcet whispers, by goddess smiles. 
But the master has seen it; and Jeanne—ah, 
how the child’s heart throbs, how her blood boils 
at the slight! Is Wolfgang so much of a philoso- 
pher, she asks herself, so infatuated, so dead al- 
ready to self-respect, as to let this insult to his 
poverty pass by unnoticed ? 

Miss Vivash’s waltzing is the perfection of 


trained art. More spontaneous grace, more poe- 
try of movement, you will see exhibited at any 
village festival among the Black Forest peasant- 
maidens. But grace, poetry, may not be the 
qualifications most in vogue in London ball- 
rooms. During a pair of seasons Vivian has 
been forced, as fifty years ago Lord Byron word- 
ed it, to “ waltz for a living.” Her sinuous, glid- 
ing movements, her pose of head and shoulders, 
are, I doubt not, in accordance with modern 
zsthetic taste, a simple case of supply meeting 
demand: who shall cavil at them ? 

“ Miss Vivash deserves the sa/on to herself,” 
says Jeanne, drawing back gravely from Sir 
Christopher’s side. “It is well for me to take a 
lesson, well to see how goddesses—I mean how 
people who go to court-balls—hold up their 
trains.” 

“You have no train to hold,” answers Kit 
Marlowe ; “and, while you live, you will never 
be a goddess. Rein in your ambition, little 
Jeanne,” he adds. “Goddesses are articles of lux- 
ury—articles whose manufacture costs over-dear 
in the nineteenth century, take my word for it.” 

Miss Vivash swims languidly round the room 
twice, exertion enough, doubtless, with such a 
partner, before such spectators ; then, sinking in 
a posture that artists of a certain school have 
told her is “classic” on the sofa, she lifts her 
eyes, a sleepy fire in their pale depths, full upon 
the master. 

“You have not often in your life danced a 
waltz like that, Mr. Wolfgang?” 

The words are nothing. The manner is that 
of a queen who, having bestowed some hazard- 
ously great favor on a subject, would fain recall 
him by a glance, a tone, to a sense of the gulf 
that lies between them. 

“I have danced few waltzes of any kind,” 
answers Wolfgang, with humility, “and such 
partners as I have had have been Bauer-mad- 
chen. Confess, Miss Vivash, you find my step 
barbarously German, do you not?” 

“ Barbarously German !” repeats Vivian, with 
a little laugh, prettily learned, coming from no 
region near the heart. “ We are accustomed, at 
court, I can assure you, to partners of every na- 
tion in Europe, to German most of all, naturally 
—from our family connections. Indeed, among 
the higher classes of society, nationalities do not 
exist. Everybody waltzes alike.” 

As Vivian speaks, Wolfgang reviews her 
charms impartially: the soulless brow, the pale, 
voluptuous eyes, the studied abandonment of 
pose and limb. Then he glances across the 
room at the Ugly Duckling, at the transparent, 
primrose face of little Jeanne. It is in moments’ 
seemingly trivial as this one that men’s fates are 
decided for them. 
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“ And you will pay me no compliments, Miss 
Vivash? I can not aspire to be compared to 
court-partners or the higher classes of society, 
but you might, at least, raise my hopes by telling 
me I have not trodden on your toes or torn your 


gown.” 
“] invite you for the first waltz on the even- 


(To be continued.) 





ing of our theatricals, Mr. Wolfgang. Does that 
give you hope enough ?” 

“Just enough to keep me alive in the inter- 
val,” says Wolfgang, with emphasis. 

And Vivian hides her face away behind her 
fan. It is the nearest approach ever made by 
the Popular Beauty to blushing. 








N the time of Louis le Grand there stood on 
the banks of the Seine, on the site now known 

as the Place Napoléon III., the famous Hétel 
Rambouillet. Its noble owner married, some- 
where about 1630, a woman of high birth, ami- 
able disposition, and of cultivated tastes, named 
Catherine de Vivonne. Everything which refine- 
ment, luxury, and wealth could suggest was to 
be found in the sa/ons of Madame de Rambouil- 
let, who took especial pains to attract thither all 
the celebrities of her time. Among her votaries 
were La Rochefoucauld, Jean Chapelain, the 
Abbé Cotin, the oracle of Jolztesse Voiture, Jean 
Louis de Balzac, the poet Segrais, Madame de 
Sévigné, her correspondent Bussy Rabutin, the 
mother of the great Condé, his sister Madame de 
Longueville, and others whose claims to remem- 
brance have long since been surrendered. Such 
were the di/ettantz who assembled ostensibly to 
criticise literature and art, men and manners, but 
really to take their places in the history of Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin. The fame of these social 
gatherings spread through France, and an invi- 
tation to the Hétel Rambouillet became an ob- 
ject of ambition. But the difficulty of obtaining 
an entrée must have been considerable, for we 
have it on the authority of one of its members 
that it was absolutely necessary to be acquainted 
with that nadir of research, “Ze jin des choses, le 
grand fin, le fin du fin,” and also to be intro- 
duced by one of its members, known by the title 
of “de grand introducteur des ruelles.” But in 
spite of the rigor of these ordinances a vast con- 
course assembled daily within the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet, where they talked a great deal of dialec- 
tical nonsense. They gravely debated, like John 
of Salisbury, on the most frivolous subjects. 
Deep research was employed in order to guess 
the most inane riddle. Interminabie speeches 
were delivered relative to the metaphysical attri- 
butes of love; and every variety of sentiment, 
*human and divine, was discussed with a ludicrous 
refinement of expression, and a pompous parade 
of learning. In the words of La Bruyére, the 
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members of this hermaphrodite areopagus “left 
to the vulgar the art of intelligible speech.” Ab- 
struse subjects led to others even more obscure, 
over which this precious society cast the mantle 
of enigma; each sally of wit being greeted with 
rounds of applause. It was not necessary to be 
gifted with either good sense, a good memory, 
or, indeed, the humblest capacity, in order to 
shine at these réunzons ; it only needed a certain 
amount of wit, and that of no high order. The 
customs which prevailed in this Valhalla of folly 
were not less extraordinary than the discourse of 
its members. The women affected an exaggera- 
tion of romantic sentiment. It was their custom 
to address one another in terms of endearment, 
such as “ma chére,” “ précieuse,” designations 
by which the whole coferze became gradually 
known throughout France. These “Jréczeuses” 
do not appear to have reserved their buffooneries 
exclusively for the Hétel Rambouillet, where they 
were understood, for we learn from a contem- 
poraneous author that they kept up their “cus- 
toms” even in their own homes. They slept 
during the best hours of the day, and paid cere- 
monious, not to say inconvenient, visits at night- 
fall. They lisped in conversation; and, to the 
scandal of their godfathers and godmothers, ex- 
changed their Christian names for those of pagan 
divinities. During the séamces each goddess sat 
enthroned in a gorgeous alcove, within whose 
mystic depths she was wont to ponder on things 
zsthetic, or worldly. To heighten the absurdity 
of her situation, she was constantly attended by 
one of the sterner sex who, in his capacity of 
alcoviste, bore the inspirations of her genius to 
the surrounding alcoves. “ Les précieuses,” says 
the Abbé Cotin, himself a member of this coterze 
—“les précieuses s’envoyaient visiter par un ron- 
deau ou un énigme, et c’est par 14 que commen- 
caient toutes les conversations.” 

One night during the summer of 1659—a 
memorable year in the annals of genius—while 
the “frécéeuses” were in conclave assembled, 
and rounds of applause hailed the explosion of 
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an impromptu, the door of this temple of Reason 
suddenly opened to admit a young man of mid- 
dle height, dark complexion, and grave deport- 
ment, clad in the picturesque dourgeotse costume 
of the period. Madame de Rambouillet, who 
was seated on her throne at the far end of the 
room, rose to receive her visitor, and, by way of 
making him feel more at his ease in a strange 
company, overpowered him with the volubility 
of her flattery. He who stood momentarily 
abashed in the midst of this throng of tuft- 
hunters and dolts, who formed the “cynosure of 
neighboring eyes,” was none other than the 
comedian Moliére—he who afterward dealt the 
death-blow to the dunces of his epoch. At this 
time Moliére was but known as the manager of 
an itinerant troupe, and as a man who, in addi- 
tion to considerable histrionic power, had also 
evinced a talent for composition. He was wel- 
comed by Madame de Rambouillet as the author 
of “L’Etourdi” and “ Le Dépit Amoureux,” and 
as such’ took his place among the celebrities of 
his time. It is well for both England and France, 
I had almost said for the common sense of the 
civilized world, that two such men as Gifford 
and Moliére had the courage and the genius to 
crush, each in his own time, that hydra of bathos 
who periodically threatens to devour reason. 
That which William Gifferd effected, in the early 


part of this century, by the publication of his 
merciless “ Baviad and Meviad,” Moliére achieved 
more than two centuries before him, with the 


“Précieuses Ridicules.” But the venture of Mo- 
litre was of a far more courageous nature than 
that of Gifford. The latter was an author of 
renown, and a man of good position in the re- 
public of letters. The former, on the other hand, 
was but a poor comedian from the provinces, 
who had come to Paris in search of the fortune 
he had failed to find elsewhere, and who de- 
pended for his success very much upon the 
patronage of the very cofertze whose extrava- 
gances he, on public grounds, so bitterly resented. 
A few months after his reception by Madame de 
Rambouillet, Moliére made his triumphant as- 
sault upon the false taste and follies of his time. 
The title of his play excited general curiosity ; 
there was a great demand for places. Ménage, 
himself a member of the society so severely 
handled by Moliére, was present at the first rep- 
resentation of “Les Précieuses Ridicules.” He 
tells us * that Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, her 
sister Madame de Grignan, and the whole of the 
Rambouillet coterze attended. Its opening scenes 
were received with silence. None knew whether 
to be offended or not—whether to ignore the 
taunt or to repel it. At length an old man rose 





#* “‘ Ménagiana,” edition 1715, vol. ii., p. 65. 
VOL, VII.—20 


slowly from his seat, and in a voice trembling 
with enthusiasm, cried: “Courage, Moliére ! 
Voila la véritable Comédie!”* The truth of 
these words has indeed been echoed by posterity. 
Ménage was so satisfied with the success of the 
piece as to be certain of its effect on the public. 
On leaving the theatre he seized Chapelain’s arm, 
and exclaimed : “ We are both guilty of the follies 
which have been satirized with so much power 
and good sense; henceforward we must burn 
what we have adored, and adore what we have 
burned.” These words were amply verified. 
Moliére’s chef-d’euvre dealt a fatal blow at the 
Hétel Rambouillet—people began to see the ab- 
surdity of the situation, and the “ précieuses ” were 
laughed into obscurity. The success of this piece 
was so great, and so urgent were the demands 
for admission, that on the second representation 
the company doubled its prices. To the applause 
of society that of the court was soon joined, and 
the fame of Moliére spread to the Pyrenees. 
Moliére was astounded at this unexpected tri- 
umph. He is said to have exclaimed: “I need 
no longer study Plato or Terence, nor pore over 
the fragments of Menander—henceforth I will 
study the world.” 

Although “ Les Précieuses Ridicules ” did 
not entirely extirpate all the pedantic nonsense 
which characterized the literary clique at which 
it was leveled, it greatly diminished the buffoon- 
ery which prevailed at the Hétel Rambouillet. A 
few blue-stockings survived all the ridicule their 
conduct had provoked, and gave Moliére an ex- 
cuse for that second assault so successfully made 
in his charming comedy, “Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes,” 

Toward the close of 1660, Moliére’s theatre,. 
the Petit Bourbon, which had grown so popular 
under his guidance, was pulled down in order to 
make room for the colonnade of the Louvre. 
This would have been a serious blow to its pro- 
prietor had not Louis XIV. graciously placed at 
his disposal the Salle of the Palais Royal, con- 
structed by Cardinal Richelieu for the represen- 
tation of his doleful tragedy “ Mirame,” a play 
which not only cost its author a fabulous sum of 
money, but fatally affected his reputation as a 
man of wit.t Here also, after Moliére’s death, 
were given the first of those lyric tragedies now 
known as operas. Alas! alas! this memorable 
theatre, associated with the fame of both Racine 
and Moliére, has since those palmy days been 
twice rebuilt and as often destroyed by fire. 
Here Moliére produced no less than thirty of his 
comedies, and here he struck the first sparks of 
that Promethean fire which burns for him eter- 


* Grimarest, p. 36. ‘‘ Mémoires sur la Vie et les” 
Ouvrages de Moliére,” p. 24. 
t Taschereau, vol. i., p. 51. 
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nally. Within this little theatre, also, in times 
when England was drunk with joy at the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts, the unhappy consort of 
Charles I. witnessed the first representation of 
“ L’Ecole des Maris.” 

In the autumn of 1661 Moliére produced 
“ Les Facheux,” whose conception furnishes an 
example of the fertility of his genius and its ra- 
pidity of execution. After the first performance 
of this play, while the King and Moliére con- 
versed apart, the latter doubtless receiving his 
august master’s compliments, a certain Monsieur 
de Soyecourt, his Majesty’s grand veneur, hap- 
pened to pass. “Look!” whispered the mon- 
arch, “ there is a character whom you have not 
yet drawn.” The hint was not lost on Moliére, 
who, without making any reply, in less than 
twenty-four hours introduced a new scene into 
his play at the expense of the gentleman above 
named. The King, who appears to have been 
somewhat vain of his wit, was highly gratified 
at the thought that he himself had furnished the 
suggestion, and at last began almost to regard 
the piece as peculiarly his own. Madame de Sé- 
vigné has immortalized Soyecourt by an anec- 
dote which gives us a notion of the great original. 
“On one occasion,” says this talented authoress, 
“while Monsieur de Soyecourt was passing the 
night in an apartment with several other cour- 
tiers, this personage persisted in talking plati- 
tudes with one of his companions until the 
small hours of morning. This would not have 
been so objectionable, but that he would shout 
all he had to say at the very top of his voice. 
Another gentleman, who seems to have been 
more inclined to sleep than to listen, at last ex- 
claimed, reproachfully : ‘Eh! morbleu ! tais-toi ; 
tu m’empéches de dormir.’ ‘Est-ce que je te 
parle 4 toi?’ naively retorted Monsieur de Soye- 
court.” 

But the grand veneur had his deserts—his 
victim was avenged, and the world laughed mer- 
rily when this “grand original” figured as the 
chasseur in “ Les Facheux.” This piece appears 
to have been composed, got up, and performed 
within a fortnight—a performance which fully 
justified the couplet of Boileau : 


“* Rare et sublime esprit, dont la fertile veine 
Ignore, en écrivant, le travail et la peine.” 


We now come to an incident in Moliére’s 
career to which brief allusion must be made. 
Though fortunate in his success as a comedian, 
as an author, and in the possession of patrons, 
he was correspondingly unfortunate in his domes- 
tic affairs. When forty years of age he married 
a girl of seventeen, named Armande Béjart, a 
member of his troupe. Disparity in age, and 
the temptations to which this young and hand- 


some actress was exposed, rendered this mar- 
riage unhappy. Taschereau doubts whether 
they enjoyed so much as an hour’s contentment ; 
but this at least is certain—Moliére’s imprudent 
and heartless neglect of his bride fostered the 
coldness, and strengthened the dislike, which 
subsequently paved the way to mutual infidelity. 
Though historians have condemned the conduct 
of Madame Moliére, they touch with gentleness 
the errors of her husband, for whom they are 
pleased to advance the hackneyed plea of genius 
—a title which only his personal enemies have 
ventured to deny him. Moore has told us that 
genius has its prerogative—an assertion which it 
is not in my power to question. But this at least 
is certain—that genius, by reason of its luster, 
should be doubly circumspect in its conduct. It 
should remember with what eagerness the world 
watches for every divergence from the paths of 
virtue, and how loud are the condemnations of 
the envious. It may be asked, What constitutes 
genius? Despite the brilliant examples which 
adorn our literature and that of other lands, we 
are told that the faculty pertains not less to the 
quiescent than to the active power. Byron, in 
“ The Prophecy of Dante,” says: 


** Many are poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best: 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not 
lend 
Their thoughts to meaner things; they com- 
pressed 
The god within them, and rejoined the stars 
Unlaureled upon earth. .. .” 


It may then be presumed that genius belongs 
to that undefinable and often uncreative humani- 
ty which lives before its time. To rise, like Mo- 
liére, above the fashions, the prejudices, and the 
follies of our contemporaries constitutes a pro- 
phetic nature; and Prophecy is as near an ap- 
proach to what men call “ genius” as it is possi- 
ble for humanity to attain. 

In the summer of 1662 Moliére, in his capa- 
city as “ valet de chambre du roi,” followed Louis 
le Grand to Lorraine. He was at this time pon- 
dering over a comedy which was to assail hy- 
pocrisy, and the following anecdote may not be 
out of place: The King was in the habit of re- 
stricting himself, during his campaigns, to one 
repast a day. Ona certain evening—albeit one 
of the days set apart by the Church for fasting 
—the King felt so hungry that he resolved to 
break his rule. Being sociably inclined, Louis — 
invited his old friend Bishop Péréfixe to keep him 
company. The Bishop, however, put on a sanc- 
timonious air, and, drawing himself up to his 
full height, not only coldly declined the King’s 
invitation, but took occasion to inform his Ma- 
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jesty that it was not his custom to regale on fast 
days. This reply excited the risible muscles of 
the courtier, who, in spite of every endeavor to 
suppress his laughter, attracted the King’s no- 
tice. When the Bishop retired Louis was fain 
to know the cause of his courtier’s merriment. 
“Sire,” replied the culprit, “your Majesty need 
not be anxious on the score of the Bishop’s ap- 
petite”; whereupon he proceeded to give minute 
details of‘a sumptuous repast which the prelate 
had that day enjoyed, and at which he, the of- 
fender, had been present. At the mention of 
each plat the good-humored Louis exclaimed, 
“Le pauvre homme!” varying the tone of his 
voice in a manner irresistibly comic. 

This incident was not lost on Moliére, who 
happened to be present, and eighteen months 
afterward Louis XIV. beheld himself reflected in 
the amusing scene between Orgon and Dorine. 
This trifling circumstance, which made the Prince 
in some measure instrumental to Moliére’s glory, 
materially assisted in removing the proscription 
which a nation of hypocrites had contrived 
against “ Tartufe.” * 

When Moliére returned to Paris, he was 
waited on by a youth, manuscript in hand, who 
begged the favor of an audience. The generous 
comedian, with outstretched hand, received the 
ominous roll, and scanned it narrowly. It was 


poor stuff, we are told—a tragedy founded on a 
fable—heavy, spiritless, motionless; but Moliére 
read it through, and highly praised its author. 
“You are young,” said he, “and you have a 
future ; be patient; labor will reward you with 
success. But stay—one can not live on flattery ; 
I see you are not rich: accept this little sum, 


and au revoir.” The little sum was one hun- 
dred louis-d’or—the young man Racine. 

The condition of comedians in the seven- 
teenth century has been characterized as infa- 
mous. Even the acknowledged genius of Mo- 
liére was insufficient to override the popular pre- 
judice against his profession. He had to submit 
to endless annoyances at the hands of his asso- 
ciates at court, who never failed to make him 
feel his position acutely. It was one day brought 
to the notice of Louis that some of his attend- 
ants had gone so far as to refuse to sit at the 
same board with Moliére. His Majesty resolved 
forthwith to instruct them in politeness. He 
caused the great comedian to be summoned, 
and, much to every one’s surprise, invited him to 
dine at his own table. Immediately in front of 
the King was a chicken, a wing of which he po- 
litely handed to Moliére, reserving its fellow for 
himself. The courtiers were dumfounded at 
this unusual condescension. 





* “ CEuvres de Moliére, avec les Remarques de Bret,” 
1773 


“You see me,” said the King to those pres- 
ent—“ you see me occupied in giving Moliére 
something to eat, for I understand that he is not 
deemed fit company for my attendants.” This 
lesson had the required effect, and Moliére was 
ever after welcome to dine when and where he 
pleased. The King’s evident partiality for Mo- 
liére earned him the respect of the whole court, 
where his popularity rose to a height only equaled 
by his fame abroad. Louis commissioned him 
to write a comedy for the amusement of the 
royal household. The result of this command 
was “ Le Mariage Forcé "—a play founded on an 
incident in the career of De Grammont—in the 
performance of which not only the court, but 
the King himself joined. Louis XIV. figured in 
the ballet, a proceeding which provoked the sat- 
ire of Racine, who in “Britannicus” addressed 
the King as follows : 


“ Tgnorez-vous tout ce qu’ils osent dire? 
Néron, s’ils en sont crus, n’est point né pour l’em- 
pire.” 


During the Versailles /¢¢es of May, 1664, Mo- 
liére presented for the first time his inimitable 
comedy “ Tartufe.” The vein of hypocrisy runs 
deeper, perhaps, at court than in any other sec- 
tion of society, and the mirror which Moliére 
now held up to nature gave dire offense to his 
audience. The author of “ Don Juan” has well 
said : “ In these days the profession of hypocrite 
possesses marvelous advantages. Hypocrisy is 
an art wherein imposture commands respect; 
for, though it may be discovered, none dare say 
a word against it. All other vices are exposed 
to censure, every one is free to attack them; but 
hypocrisy is a privileged vice, which shuts the 
world’s mouth with its hand, and revels in sov- 
ereign impunity.” 

Moliére was held up to the vengeance of both 
God and man as an atheist. The popular clam- 
or against “Tartufe” was irresistible, and its 
author was compelled to withdraw it after the 
first performance. In justice to Louis XIV., it 
must be stated that this persecution against Mo- 
liére entirely failed to command his sympathy. 
Though compelled by public opinion to prohibit 
the performance of “ Tartufe,” the King made 
amends by promoting Moliére’s troupe to the en- 
vied position of “comedians to the King,” and 
attached Moliére to his person, with an annual 
salary of seven thousand francs. 

It is interesting to note that up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, soldier- were admit- 
ted to theatres without payment. This privilege 
was obviously unjust to the people, who, owing 
to the scant accommodation at command, were 
frequently unable to find seats. Moliére, on be- 
half of his players, appealed to the King for 
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reform in this particular, and his request was 
granted. 

But the soldiers rebelled. They came in large 
bodies to the door, and demanded admission. 
The door-keeper at the Palais Royal, of course, 
protested; but, being at length compelled to 
yield, he threw down his sword and cried, “ Mi- 
séricorde!” It availed him not. The soldiers, 
infuriated by his previous resistance, drew their 
sabers and cut him to pieces. Over his body 
they entered the theatre, and went in quest of 
the actors. It was resolved to subject men and 
women to similar treatment. The first person 
they met was a youth named Béjart, who was 
disguised as an old man for the piece about to 
be played. With great presence of mind Béjart 
exclaimed : “ Gentlemen! at least spare an old 
man of seventy-five, who can at best have but a 
short time to live.” They were not deceived, 
but his wit calmed them; and at this moment 
Moliére came upon the scene. In a few words, 
and without the slightest sign of fear, he pointed 
out the danger of disobeying the lawful com- 
mands of the King, and by his manner so im- 
pressed the rioters that order ensued. But the 
excitement was not so easily allayed. The actors 
fled through every hole and alley. One prodi- 
gious personage, Hubert by name, contrived to 
pierce a hole, through which he promptly forced 
his head and shoulders, leaving the rest to chance; 
“but,” says Grimarest, “jamais le reste ne put 
suivre,” so the wretched man was reluctantly 
drawn back into the theatre by his comrades. 

Moliére, who leveled his satire against hum- 
bug in every form, did not spare the doctors. 
Indeed, from all accounts, the medical profession 
gave ample cause for sarcasm. Though pathol- 
ogy was, in the seventeenth century, but little 
understood, its deficiency was veiled by the vilest 
affectation of wisdom. The “medicine-man,” 
mounted on a mule, paced up and down the 
streets, gabbling Latin and Greek to those fool- 
ish enough to consult him. Whenever he deigned 
to use his native language, he managed so to in- 
terlard his speech with scholastic bombast and 
scientific expressions as to render himself unin- 
telligible. The following verse conveys a just 
notion of the class to which Moliére so success- 
fully devoted his attention : 


‘* Affecter un air pédantesque, 
Cracher du grec et du latin, 
Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 
De la fourrure et du satin, 

Tout cela réuni fait presque 
Ce qu’on appelle un médecin !” 


Moliére followed the example of De Mon- 
tagne, and wounded the susceptibilities of the 
“faculty” not only in “L'Amour Médecin” and 


“Le Malade Imaginaire,” but in several other 
comedies. All Paris laughed with Moliére, and 
the quacks had a bad time of it. In order to 
give some idea of the insults to which these un- 
fortunate wretches were subjected, I will repeat 
an anecdote which has been pronounced authen- 
tic, and the truth of which there is no reason to 
doubt. One day while Guénaut, physician in or- 
dinary to Louis XIV., was driving in his coach 
through the streets of Paris, he happened to be 
detained by a block of carriages. The driver of 
a public vehicle, who knew Guénaut by sight, 
bawled out to his fellows: “ Laissons passer 
monsieur le docteux ; c’est li qui nous a fait la 
grace de tuer le cardinal.” A remark which re- 
minds us of the words inscribed by some Ro- 
man wag over the door of Adrian’s physician— 
“ Here dwells the liberator of his country.” 

In the last year of a life passed in combating 
hypocrisy, Moliére, broken in health and spirits, 
expressed himself thus: “Un médecin est un 
homme que l’on paie pour conter des fariboles 
dans la chambre d’un malade jusqu’a ce que la 
nature l’ait guéri ou que les remédes I’aient tué” * 
—words which show with what tenacity he clung 
to the convictions he had so often expressed in 
his comedies. 

Close to the little Gothic church at Auteuil, 
which soon, alas! will be leveled with the ground, 
there stands a villa. This house, though “new 
vamped,” as our fathers would have said, is as 
interesting as the church itself. Here, on sultry 
summer nights, came Moliére, Boileau, Lafon- 
taine, Chapelle, Racine, and others whose names 
have been inscribed on the tablets of Fame. 
Chapelle appears to have been the leading spirit 
at these gatherings; his rollicking humor and 
unflagging wit cast a charm over a society whose 
conversation might otherwise have been a trifle 
too learned. Chapelle had a great fault, however, 
and one which, to a certain extent, annoyed his 
companions. He was too fond of his bottle—a 
weakness for which he was once taken seriously 
to task by Boileau. They met in the street. 
Chapelle appeared convinced of the truth and 
justice of Boileau’s admonition. He promised 
to give his friend’s warning serious attention, but 
in order, as he said, to talk more at their ease, he 
invited Boileau to enter a house close at hand, 
which chanced to be a cabaret. Chapelle, ac- 
cording to custom, ordered a bottle of wine— 
then another—which was in due course followed 
by a third. While thus employed he kept on re- 
plenishing Boileau’s glass, which the good man, 
wholly absorbed by his own homily, as promptly 
drained. The result might have been foreseen. 
When every invective against “ inflaming wine— 





* Grimarest, p. 74. 
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pernicious to mankind,” had been exhausted, 
neither the moralist nor his auditor could stand ! 
Such was Chapelle, the gayest dog in that giddy 
company. Such was Moliére’s most intimate 
friend; one who loved him truly, and who stood 
by him through every blast of affliction, every 
curse of prejudice, to the very last. Of the rev- 
elry which ran riot in that little villa at Auteuil I 
have not the space to speak. Let the reader 
turn to the glowing pages of Voltaire, Grima- 
rest, and Saint-Marc, pages which will amply re- 
ward him for the trouble. 

I have already briefly alluded to Moliére’s 
generous conduct toward young Racine—gener- 
osity which has been rarely equaled and never 
surpassed in the history of letters. It was that 
sympathy of kindred genius which courts rather 
than fears rivalry. We have seen Racine ad- 
mitted by Moliére to the intimacy of Boileau, 
Lafontaine, and the great spirits of that great 
age, favors for which Moliére had a right to ex- 
pect something like gratitude. But I regret to 
say that the only return made by Racine consist- 
ed in the record, after Moliére’s death, of a scan- 
dal, the truth of which impartial history has 
abundantly disproved. I should not have men- 


tioned this baseness, but that it forms a particle 
of that mosaic of human existence, whose com- 
pleteness would be marred by the absence of a 


single stone. It may be a worthless pebble in 
itself, and yet its presence is required in order to 
form a somber contrast to the glory of Moliére. 
Generosity is the child of genius. Moléire’s be- 
nevolence was not confined to any particular ob- 
ject, it was the outcome of a nature easily sus- 
ceptible to compassion. On one occasion, hav- 
ing been importuned by a poor comedian named 
Mondorge for means to rejoin his troupe, Moliére 
gave him twenty-four pistoles and several splen- 
did theatrical costumes. On another, while driv- 
ing with Charpentier, a poor man at the roadside 
implored his charity. Moliére unhesitatingly 
threw him a piece of money, and drove off. The 
carriage had gone some distance when Charpen- 
tier observed the mendicant running after them, 
making violent gestures. They ordered the 
coachman to pull up. When the poor man ar- 
rived, breathless, he exclaimed, “Sir, you are 
probably not aware that you gave me a louis-d’or 
—I am come to return it.” “Stay, my friend,” 
replied Moliére, “en voila un autre.” As they 
drove off he whispered to Charpentier, “Ou la 
vertu va-t-elle se nicher ?” 

On August 5, 1667, “ Tartufe,” which had for 
so long been proscribed, was for the first time 
publicly performed under its new title, “ L’Im- 
posteur.” It received enthusiastic approval, a 
circumstance which so disconcerted all the far- 
tufes in Paris that they once more prevailed upon 


Parliament to interdict its performance. This 
satire was all the more pungent on account of 
Moliére selecting the Abbé de Roquet for deline- 
ation in its principal ré/e, This individual, after- 
ward elevated to the bishopric of Autun, was 
one of Madame de Longueville’s admirers, and 
famous for his profligacy. Fielding has well 
said : “ Let a man abuse a physician, he makes 
another physician his friend; let him rail at a 
lawyer, another will plead his cause gratis; but 
let him once attack a Aornet, or a priest, both 
nests are instantly sure to be upon him.” This 
was a case in point. Without an instant’s hesi- 
tation the entire priesthood of France rose like a 
mighty wave against Moliére, and swept his ob- 
noxious satire from the stage. The clamor raised 
against its immorality was as incessant as cause- 
less. Its sole offense consisted in a too merci- 
less exposure of the cant and hypocrisy rampant 
at the time. In after years Moliére had his re- 
venge. “ Tartufe” revived, never more to die, 
but to form an eternal monument of genius. 
“L’Avare” and “Les Femmes Savantes” fol- 
lowed close upon the footprints of “ Tartufe.” 
Avarice, that “fine old gentlemanly vice,” and 
the pedantry to which I have elsewhere alluded, 
gave the indefatigable satirist ample scope for 
derision. The upper and middle classes, ever at 
variance, were never more estranged from each 
other than at this time. Not only did they view 
the fitness of life from opposite standpoints, but 
the natural jealousy which exists between them 
was heightened by a want of that sympathy 
which only a community of interests can awaken. 
The gallants who infested court and society dis- 
sipated without hesitation the heritage of their 
fathers. They sought fortune at gaming-tables, 
and wasted what was leit of their leisure in the 
pursuit of amorous intrigues. The middle class, 
on the other hand, were for the most part con- 
tent to pass their days in seclusion. They learned 
to read and write, not for mental culture, but for 
the purpose of promoting mercantile ventures, 
and passed their lives storing up riches, wherein 
they saw the only chance of happiness. It was 
essentially an age of avarice, and the ridicule 
hurled at Harpagon was but an appeal to reason. 
The miser’s grief at the loss of his money-chest 
has afforded, and will continue to afford, merri- 
ment to posterity. This play, in 1733, was im- 
ported into England by Fielding, who infused 
much genuine wit into his adaptation. The 
“ Avare ” pleased instantly, and had a long run 
on the English stage. 

“Les Femmes Savantes” forms a sequel to 
“ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” to which it is in ev- 
ery respect superior. The characters Trissotin 
and Vadius, drawn from life—the former Abbé 
Cotin, the latter Ménage—might, with but little 
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change of dress and scene, figure among the 
poetasters of to-day: 


** Savez-vous en quoi Cotin 
Différe de Trissotin ? 
Cotin a fini ses jours, 
Trissotin vivra toujours.” 


The success of this piece was so palpable, 
and the state of Moliére’s health so precarious, 
that his friends urged him to give up the stage 
and devote himself exclusively to composition. 

The Académie Frangaise offered to make him 
a member, and commissioned Boileau to ascer- 
tain his views. “Votre santé,” said Boileau, 
“ dépérit, parce que le métier du comédien vous 
épuise ; que n’y renoncez-vous?” “ Hélas!” 
replied Moliére, with a sigh, “c’est le point 
d'honneur.” The point of honor consisted in 
not abandoning those poor actors who relied 
solely on him for their daily bread.* It was this 
point of honor to which Moliére clung to the 
last, that he so frequently urged as an excuse for 
wasting his abilities on compositions which were 
sometimes unworthy of his genius. “ If I worked 
for honor and glory,” he said one day, “my 
works would have a different tendency. But jt 
behooves me to address the groundlings in suit- 
able language, and to keep them amused in order 
to support my troupe. Lofty sentiments and 
purity of style would be a mere waste of time— 
my poor comedians would starve.” 

Moliére’s last work, “Le Malade Imagi- 
naire,” appeared in the early part of 1673. Its 
success was not for one moment doubtful. At 
its fourth representation Moliére, who so admi- 
rably sustained the chief character, Argan, burst 
ablood-vessel. The audience noticed the change 
in his demeanor, but the courage of Moliére car- 
ried him through the piece. When the curtain 
fell on the last scene of this inimitable comedy 
its author sank exhausted to the ground. Four 
porters bore him gently to his house in the Rue 
de Richelieu, where he remained for some hours 
insensible. With returning consciousness sprang 
a desire to make his peace with God, and Mo- 
ligre bade his attendants summon the pastor of 
St. Eustache. This divine not only refused his 
services, but sternly forbade his assistants to 
visit the dying comedian. After considerable 
delay a priest was found, but the good man only 
reached his post to find Moliére speechless. 
Those precious moments which precede death 
had been wantonly wasted. That priceless con- 
solation which lightens the heart of its burdens 
was denied to the man who had scourged the 
hypocrites and empirics of his time. Molitre, 


left to struggle against Death and Doubt on the 
very threshold of the grave, at length quitted the 
confines. of passion and prejudice on February 
17, 1673. He was not alone. At his side stood 
two Sisters of Charity, whose gentleness in this 
supreme hour amply requited the generosity 
which, we are told, they never failed to awaken 
in the author of “ Tartufe.” 

One would have supposed the Church to have 
reached the limits of persecution when it denied 
its consolations. Not so, The Archbishop of 
Paris—Harlay de Champvalon—whose debauch- 
eries were the common talk of the town, and 
the tenor of whose life was a scandal to his 
order, absolutely refused to sanction the last rites 
of the Church. He decreed that Moliére be 
buried like a dog. History says: “ Le comédien 
vertueux ne put trouver grace auprés de ce comé- 
dien hypocrite.” Chapelle’s indignation knew no 
bounds. He hurled the weight of his genius at 
the altar of prejudice, and flooded the town with 
a torrent of reproach. The following verse was 
written at the time : 


“ Puisqu’a Paris on dénie 
La terre, aprés le trépas, 
A ceux qui, pendant leur vie, 
Ont joué la comédie, 
Pourquoi ne jette-t-on pas 
Les bigots a la voirie? 
Ils sont dans le méme cas.” * 


By the King’s order this decree was in some 
measure set aside, and the Archbishop consented 
to Moliére’s burial on condition that his body be 
taken direct to the cemetery without resting at 
the church. This seemed like a concession, but 
the wily prelate had his little plot already hatched. 
He gave strict orders to the pastor of St. Eustache 
to refuse his ministry, and at the same time caused 
a rabble to assemble at Moliére’s door, so as to 
prevent the coffin passing down the street. Mo- 
ligre’s widow, whose despair may well be ima- 
gined, appealed to the rabble in vain. She was 
at length advised to throw a few “ broad pieces” 
to the crowd. She did so, and showers of sous 
to boot. The effect was miraculous! Not only. 
was the coffin permitted to pass unmolested, but 
the mob—which a moment before had vowed to 
obstruct—now turned its head toward Mont- 
martre, and solemnly followed the body to its 
haven. In addition to these mercenaries, one 
hundred persons, mostly his friends, each bear- 
ing a lighted torch, reverently escorted the mor- 
tal remains of Moliére in silence to the’ grave. 


Cornhill Magazine. 





# “Mémoires sur la Vie de Racine,” 1747, p. 121. 


* “ Récréations Littéraires,” Cizeron-Rival, p. 72. 
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NGLISH opinion concerning France, our 
neighbor and rival, was formerly full of 
hostile prejudice, and is still, in general, quite 
sufficiently disposed to severity. But from time 
to time France or things French become for the 
solid English public the object of what our neigh- 
bors call an emgouement—an infatuated interest. 
Such an engouement Wordsworth witnessed in 
1802, after the peace of Amiens, and it disturbed 
his philosophic mind greatly. Every one was 
rushing to Paris; every one was in admiration 
of the First Consul : 


“ Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 
Men known and men unknown, sick, lame, and 
blind, 
Post forward all like creatures of one kind, 
With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee, 
In France, before the new-born majesty.” 


All measure, all dignity, all real intelligence of 
the situation, so Wordsworth complained, were 
lost under the charm of the new attraction : 


“'Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 
A seemly reverence may be paid to power ; 
But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 
In haste, nor springing with a transient shower. 
When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown, 
What hardship had it been to wait an hour? 
Shame on you, feeble heads, to slavery prone !” 


One or two moralists there may still be found, 
who comment in a like spirit of impatience upon 
the extraordinary attraction exercised by the 
French company of actors which has just left 
us. The rush of “lords, lawyers, statesmen, 
squires of low degree, men known and men un- 
known,” of those acquainted with the French 
language perfectly, of those acquainted with it a 
little, and of those not acquainted with it at all, 
to the performances at the Gaiety Theatre—the 
universal occupation with the performances and 
performers, the length and solemnity with which 
the newspapers chronicled and discussed them, 
the seriousness with which the whole repertory 
of the company was taken, the passion for cer- 
tain pieces and for certain actors, the great ladies 
who by the acting of Mademoiselle Sarah Bern- 
hardt were revealed to themselves, and who could 
not resist the desire of telling her so—all this has 
moved, I say, a surviving and aged moralist here 
and there among us to exclaim, “Shame on you, 
feeble heads, to slavery prone!” The English 
public, according to these cynics, were exhibiting 
themselves as men of prostrate mind, who pay 
to power a reverence anything but seemly; we 


¢ 


were conducting ourselves with just that absence 
of tact, measure, and correct perception, with all 
that slowness to see when one is making one’s 
self ridiculous, which belongs to the people of our 
English race. 

The sense of measure is certainly not one of 
Nature’s gifts to her English children; but then 
we all of us fail in it, we have all of us yielded to 
infatuation at some moment of our lives, we are 
all in the same boat, and one of us has no right 
to laugh at the other. I am sure I have not. I 
remember how in my youth, after a first sight of 
the divine Rachel at the Edinburgh Theatre, in 
the part of Hermione, I followed her to Paris, 
and for two months never missed one of her 
representations. I will not cast a stone at the 
London public for running eagerly after the 
charming company of actors which has just left 
us, or at the great ladies who are seeking for 
soul, and have found it in Mademoiselle Sarah 
Bernhardt. I will not quarrel with our news- 
papers for their unremitting attention to these 
French performances, their copious criticism of 
them ; particularly when the criticism is so in- 
teresting and so good as that which the “ Times” 
and the “ Daily News ” and the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette” have given us. Copious, indeed! Why 
should not our newspapers be copious on the 
French play when they are copious on the Clewer 
case, and the Mackonochie case, and so many 
other matters besides, a great deal less important 
and interesting, all of them, than the “Maison 
de Moliére ” ? 

So I am not going to join the cynics, and to 
find fault with the engouement, the infatuation, 
shown by the English public in its passion for 
the French plays and players. A passion of this 
kind may be salutary if we will learn the lessons 
for us with which it is charged. Unfortunately, 
few people who feel a passion think of learning 
anything from it. A man feels a passion, he 
passes through it, and then he goes his way and 
straightway forgets, as the Apostle says, what 
manner of man he was. Above all, this is apt 
to happen with us English, who have, as an 
eminent German professor is good enough to tell 
us, “so much genius, so little method.” The 
much genius hurries us into infatuations; the 
little method prevents our learning the right and 
wholesome lesson from them. Let us join, then, 
devoutly and with contrition, in the prayer of the 
German professor’s great countryman, Goethe, a 
prayer which is more needful, one may surely 
say, for us than for him: “God help us, and en- 
lighten us for the future; that we may not stand 
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in our own way so much, but may have clear 
notions of the consequences of things!” 

To get a clear notion of the consequences 
which do in reason follow from what we have 
been seeing and admiring at the Gaiety Theatre, 
to get a clear notion of them, and frankly to 
draw them, is the object which I propose to my- 
self here. I am not going to criticise one by one 
the French actors and actresses who have been 
giving us so much pleasure. For a foreigner 
this must always be a task, as it seems to me, of 
some peril; perilous or not, it has been abun- 
dantly attempted, and to attempt it yet again, 
now that the performances are over and the per- 
formers gone back to Paris, would be neither 
timely nor interesting. One remark I will make, 
a remark suggested by the inevitable comparison 
of Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt with Rachel. 
One talks vaguely of genius, but I had never till 
now comprehended how much of Rachel’s su- 
periority was purely in intellectual power, how 
eminently this power counts in the actor’s art as 
in all art, how just is the instinct which led the 
Greeks to mark with a high and severe stamp 
the Muses. Temperament and quick intelli- 
gence, passion, nervous mobility, grace, smile, 
voice, charm, poetry—Mademoiselle Sarah Bern- 
hardt has them all; one watches her with pleas- 
ure, with admiration, and yet not without a secret 
disquietude. Something is wanting, or, at least, 
not present in sufficient force ; something which 
alone can secure and fix her administration of 
all the charming gifts which she has, can alone 
keep them fresh, keep them sincere, save them 
from perils by caprice, perils by mannerism: 
that something is high intellectual power. It 
was here that Rachel was so great; she began, 
one says to one’s self as one recalls her image 
and dwells upon it—she began almost where Ma- 
demoiselle Sarah Bernhardt ends. 

But I return to my object—the lessons to be 
learned by us from the immense attraction which 
the French company has exercised, the conse- 
quences to be drawn from it. Certainly we have 
something to learn from it, and something to un- 
learn. What have we to unlearn? Are we to 
unlearn our old estimate of French poetry and 
drama? For every lover of poetry and of the 
drama, this is a very interesting question. In 
the great and serious kinds of poetry, we used to 
think that the French genius, admirable as in so 
many other ways it is, showed radical weakness. 
But there is a new generation growing up among 
us—and to this young and stirring generation 
who of us would not gladly belong, even at the 
price of having to catch some of its illusions 
and to pass through them?—a new genera- 
tion which takes French poetry and drama as 
seriously as Greek, and for which M. Victor 


Hugo is a great poet of the race and lineage of 
Shakespeare. 

M. Victor Hugo is a great romance-writer. 
There are people who are disposed to class all 
imaginative producers together, and to call them 
all by the name of poet. Then a great romance- 
writer will be a great poet. Above all are the 
French inclined to give this wide extension to 
the name poet, and the inclination is very char- 
acteristic of them. It betrays that very defect 
which we have mentioned, the inadequacy of 
their genius in the higher regions of poetry. If 
they were more at home in those regions, they 
would feel the essential difference between ima- 
ginative production in verse and imaginative pro- 
duction in prose too strongly to be ever inclined 
to call both by the common name of poetry. 
They would perceive, with us, that M. Victor 
Hugo, for instance, or Sir Walter Scott, may be 
a great romance-writer, and may yet be by no 
means a great poet. 

Poetry is simply the most delightful and per- 
fect form of utterance that human words can 
reach. Its rhythm and measure, elevated to a 
regularity, certainty, and force very different from 
that of the rhythm and measure which can per- 
vade prose, are a part of its perfection. The 
more of genius that a nation has for high poetry, 
the more will the rhythm and measure which its 
poetical utterance adopts be distinguished by 
adequacy and beauty. That is why M. Henry 
Cochin’s remark on Shakespeare, which I have 
elsewhere quoted, is so good: “Shakespeare is 
not only,” says M. Henry Cochin, “the king of 
the realm of thought, he is also the king of poetic 
rhythm and style. Shakespeare has succeeded 
in giving us the most varied, the most harmoni- 
ous verse which has ever sounded upon the hu- 
man ear since the verse of the Greeks.” Let us 
have a line or two of Shakespeare’s verse before 
us, just to supply the mind with a standard of 
reference in the discussion of this matter; we 
may take the lines from him almost at random : 


** Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul.” 


Yes, there indeed is the verse of Shakespeare, 
the verse of the highest English poetry; there is 
what M. Henry Cochin calls “the majestic Eng- 
lish iambic.” We will not inflict Greek upon our 
readers, but every one who knows Greek will re- 
member that the iambic of the Attic tragedians 
is a rhythm of the same high and splendid qual- 


ity. 


Which of us doubts that imaginative pro- 
duction, uttering itself in such a form as this, is 
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altogether another and a higher thing from im- 
aginative production uttering itself in any of the 
forms of prose? And if we find a nation doubt- 
ing whether there is any great difference between 
imaginative and eloquent production in verse and 
imaginative and eloquent production in prose, 
and inclined to call all imaginative producers by 
the common name of poets, then we may be sure 
of one thing—namely, that this nation has never 
yet succeeded in finding the highest and most 
adequate form for poetry. Because, if it had, it 
could never have doubted of the essential supe- 
riority of this form to all prose forms of utter- 
ance. And if a nation has never succeeded in 
creating this high and adequate form for its po- 
etry, then we may conclude that it is not gifted 
with the genius for high poetry; since the genius 
for high poetry calls forth the high and adequate 
form, and is inseparable from it. So that, on the 
one hand, from the absence of conspicuous ge- 
nius in a people for poetry, we may assert the 
absence of an adequate poetical form; and on 
the other hand, again, from the want of an ade- 
quate poetical form, we may infer the want of 
conspicuous national genius for poetry. 

And we may proceed, if our estimate of a 
nation’s success in poetry is said to have been 
much too low, and is called in question, in either 
of two ways. We may compare the production 
of Corneille and Racine which we are said to 
underrate, we may compare it in power, in pene- 
trativeness, in criticism of life, in ability to call 
forth our energy and joy, with the production of 
Homer and Shakespeare. M. Victor Hugo is 
said to be a poet of the race and lineage of Shake- 
speare, and I hear astonishment expressed at my 
not ranking him much above Wordsworth. Well, 
then, compare their production, in cases where 
it lends itself to a comparison. Compare the po- 
etry of the moonlight scene in “ Hernani,” really 
the most poetical scene in that play, with the po- 
etry of the moonlight scene in the “ Merchant of 
Venice.” Compare— 


“«. . . Sur nous, tout en dormant, 
La nature 4 demi veille amoureusement "— 


with— 


** Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold!” 


Compare the laudation of their own country, an 
inspiring but also a trying theme for a poet, by 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth on the one hand, 
and by M. Victor Hugo on the other. Compare 
Shakespeare’s 


“* This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this Eng- 
land "— 


or compare Wordsworth’s 


‘* We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
Which Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals 
hold» 
Which Milton held...” 


with M. Victor Hugo’s 


‘* Non, France, l’univers a besoin que tu vives ! 
Je le redis, la France est un besoin des hommes.” 


Who does not recognize the difference of spirit 
here? And the difference is, that the English 
lines have the distinctive spirit of high poetry, 
and the French lines have not. 

Here we have been attending to the contents 
of the verses chosen. Let us now attend, so far 
as we can, to form only, and the result will be 
the same. We will confine ourselves, since our 
subject is the French play in London, to dramat- 
ic verse. We want an adequate form of verse 
for high poetic drama. The accepted form with 
the French is the rhymed Alexandrine. Let us 
keep the iambic of the Greeks or of Shakespeare, 
let us keep such verse as 


“This precious stone set in the silver sea” 


present to our minds. Let us take such verse as 


this from “ Hernani” : 


‘* Le comte d’Onate, qui l’aime aussi, la garde 
Et comme un majordome et comme un amoureux. 
Quelque reitre, une nuit, gardien peu langoureux, 
Pourrait bien,” etc., etc. 


Or as this from the same: 


“. . . Quant 4 lutter ensemble 
Sur le terrain d’amour, deau champ qui toujours 
tremble, 
De fadaises, mon cher, je sais mal faire assaut.” 


The words in italics will suffice to give to us, I 
think, the sense of what constitutes the fatal 
fault of the rhyming Alexandrine of French 
tragedy, its incurable artificiality, its want of the 
fluidity, the naturalness, the rapid forward move- 
ment of true dramatic verse. M. Victor Hugo is 
said to be a cunning and mighty artist in Alex- 
andrines, and so unquestionably he is ; but he is 
an artist in a form radically inadequate and in- 
ferior, and in which a drama like that of Sopho- 
cles or Shakespeare is impossible. 

It happens that in our own language we have 
an example of the employment of an inadequate 
form in tragedy and in elevated poetry, and can 
see the result of it. The rhymed ten-syllable 
couplet, the heroic couplet as it is often called, is 
such aform. In the earlier work of Shakespeare, 
adopted or adapted by him even if not altogether 
his own work, we find this form often employed : 
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** Alas! what joy shall noble Talbot have, 
To bid his young son welcome to his grave? 
Away ! vexation almost stops my breath, 
That sundered friends greet in the hour of death. 
Lucy, farewell ; no more my fortune can, 
But curse the cause I can not aid the man. 
Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours are won away, 
*Long all of Somerset and his delay.” 


Traces of it remain in Shakespeare’s work to the 
last, in the rhyming of final couplets. But be- 
cause he had so great a genius for true tragic 
poetry Shakespeare dropped this necessarily in- 
adequate form and took a better. We find the 
rhymed couplet again in Dryden’s tragedies. But 
this vigorous rhetorical poet had no real genius 
for true tragic poetry, and his form is itself a 
proof of it. True tragic poetry is impossible 
with this inadequate form. Again, all through 
the eighteenth century this form was dominant 
as the main form for high efforts in English poe- 
try; and our serious poetry of that century, ac- 
cordingly, has something inevitably defective and 
unsatisfactory. When it rises out of this, it at 
the same time adopts instinctively a truer form, 
as Gray does in the “ Elegy.” The just use of 
the ten-syllable couplet is to be seen in Chaucer; 
as a form for tragedy, and for poetry of the most 
serious and elevated kind, it is defective. It 
makes real adequacy in poetry of this kind im- 
possible; and its prevalence, for poetry of this 
kind, proves that those among whom it prevails 
have for poetry of this kind no signal gift. 

The case of the great Moliére himself will il- 
lustrate the truth of what I say. He is by far 
the chief name in French poetry; he is one of 
the very greatest names in all literature. He has 
admirable and delightful power, penetrativeness, 
insight ; a masterly criticism of life. But he is a 
comic poet. Why? Had he no seriousness and 
depth of nature? He had profound seriousness. 
And would not a dramatic poet with this depth 
of nature be a tragedian if he could? Of course 
he would. For only by breasting in full the 
storm and cloud of life, breasting it and passing 
through it and above it, can the dramatist who 
feels the weight of mortal things liberate himself 
from the pressure, and rise, as we all seek to rise, 
to content and joy. Tragedy breasts the pres- 
sure of life ; comedy eludes it, half liberates it- 
self from it by irony. But the tragedian, if he 
has the sterner labor, has also the higher prize. 
Shakespeare has more joy than Moliére, more 
assurance and peace. “Othello,” with all its 
passion and terror, is on the whole a work ani- 
mating and fortifying ; more so a thousand times 
than “ George Dandin,” which is mournfully de- 
pressing. Moliére, if he could, would have given 
us Othellos instead of George Dandins; let us 
not doubt it. If he did not give Othellos to us, 


it was because the highest sort of poetic power 
was wanting to him; and, if the highest sort of 
poetic power had been not wanting to him but 
present, he would have found no adequate form 
of dramatic verse for conveying it, he would 
have had to create one. For such tasks he had 
not power; and this is only another way of say- 
ing that for the highest tasks in poetry the genius 
of his nation appears to have not power. But 
serious spirit and great poet that he was, Mo- 
ligre had too sound an instinct to attempt so 
earnest a matter as tragic drama with inade- 
quate means. It would have been a heart- 
breaking business for him. He did not attempt 
it, therefore. 

The “ Misanthrope” and the “ Tartufe ” are 
comedy, but they are comedy in verse, poetic 
comedy. They employ the established verse of 
French dramatic poetry, the Alexandrine. Im- 
mense power has gone to the making of them ; a 
world of vigorous sense, piercing observation, 
pathetic meditation, profound criticism of life. 
Moliére had also one great advantage as a drama- 
tist over Shakespeare ; he wrote for a more de- 
veloped theatre, a more developed society. More- 
over, he was at the same time, probably, by na- 
ture a better ¢heatre-foet than Shakespeare, he 
had a keener sense for theatrical situation. Shake- 
speare is not rightly to be called, as Goethe calls 
him, an epitomator rather than a dramatist ; but 
he may rightly be called rather a dramatist than 
a theatre-poet. Moliére—and here his French 
nature stood him in good stead—was a theatre- 
poet of the very first order. Comedy, too, es- 
capes, as has been already said, the test of entire 
seriousness ; it remains, by the law of its being, 
in a region of comparative lightness and of irony. 
What is artificial can pass in comedy more easily. 
In spite of all these advantages, the “ Misan- 
thrope” and the “ Tartufe” have, and have by 
virtue of their poetic form, an artificiality which 
makes itself felt, and which provokes weariness. 
The freshness and power of Moliére are best felt 
when he uses prose, in pieces such as the “ Avare,” 
or the “ Fourberies de Scapin,” or “George Dan- 
din.” How entirely the contrary is the case with 
Shakespeare ; how undoubtedly is it his verse 
which shows his power most! But so inade- 
quate a vehicle for dramatic poetry is the French 
Alexandrine that its sway hindered Moliére, one 
may think, from being a tragic poet at all, in 
spite of his having gifts for this highest form of 
dramatic poetry which are immeasurably supe- 
rior to those of any other French poet; and in 
comedy, where he thought he could use the 
Alexandrine, and where he did use it with splen- 
did power, it yet in a considerable degree ham- 
pered and lamed him, so that this true and great 
poet is actually most satisfactory in his prose. 
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If Moliére can not make us insensible to the 
inherent defects of French dramatic poetry, still 
less can Corneille and Racine. Corneille has 
energy and nobility, Racine an often Virgilian 
sweetness and pathos, But while Moliére, in 
depth, penetrativeness, and powerful criticism of 
life, belongs to the same family as Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, Corneille and Racine are quite of 
another order. We must not be misled by the 
excessive estimate of them among their own 
countrymen. I remember an answer of M. 
Sainte-Beuve, who always treated me with great 
kindness, and to whom I ventured to say that I 
could not think Lamartine a poet of very high 
importance. “He was important to ws,” an- 
swered M. Sainte-Beuve. In a far higher degree 
can a Frenchman say of Corneille and Racine, 
“They were important to ws.” Voltaire pro- 
nounces of them, “ These men taught our na- 
tion to think, to feel, and to express itself” (Ces 
hommes enseignérent 4 la nation a penser, a 
sentir et a s'exprimer). They were thus the in- 
structors and formers of a society in many re- 
spects the most civilized and consummate that 
the world has ever seen, and which certainly is 
not inclined to underrate its own advantages. 
How natural, then, that it should feel grateful to 
its formers, and should extol them! “ Tell your 
brother Rodolphe,” writes Joseph de Maistre 
from Russia to his daughter at home, “to get on 
with his French poets; let him have them by 
heart, the inimitable Racine above all, never 
mind whether he understands him or not. I did 
not understand him when my mother used to 
come and sit on my bed, and repeat from him, 
and put me to sleep with her beautiful voice to 
the sound of this incomparable music. I knew 
hundreds of lines of him before I could read; 
and that is why my ears, having drunk in this 
ambrosia betimes, have never been able to en- 
dure common stuff since.” What a spell must 
such early use have had for riveting the affec- 
tions ; and how civilizing are such affections, how 
honorable to the society which can be imbued 
with them, to the literature which can inspire 
them! Pope was in a similar way, though not 
at all in the same degree, a forming and civilizing 
influence to our grandfathers, and limited their 
literary taste while he stimulated and formed it. 
So, too, the Greek boy was fed by his mother 
and nurse with Homer; but then in this case it 
was Homer! 

We English had Shakespeare waiting to open 
our eyes, whensoever a favorable moment came, 
to the insufficiencies of Pope, but the French had 
no Shakespeare to open their eyes to the insuffi- 
ciencies of Corneille and Racine. Great artists 
like Talma and Rachel, whose power as actors 
“was far superior to the power as poets of the 


dramatists whose work they were rendering, 
filled out with their own life and warmth the 
parts into which they threw themselves, gave 
body to what was meager, fire to what was cold, 
and themselves supported the poetry of the 
French classic drama rather than were supported 
by it. It was easier to think the poetry of Ra- 
cine inimitable when Talma or Rachel was seen 
producing in it such inimitable effects. Indeed, 
French acting is so good that there are few 
pieces, excepting always those of Moliére, in the 
repertory of a company such as that which we 
have just seen, where the actors do not show 
themselves to be superior to the pieces they ren- 
der, and to be worthy of better. 

“ Phédre ” is a work of much beauty, yet cer- 
tainly one felt this in seeing Rachel in the part 
of Phédre. I am not sure that one feels it in 
seeing Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt as Phédre,. 
but I am sure that one feels it in seeing her as 
Dojia Sol. The tragedy of M. Victor Hugo has 
always, indeed, stirring events in plenty, and, so 
long as the human nerves are what they are, so 
long will things like the sounding of the horn in 
the famous fifth act of “Hernani” produce a 
thrill in us. But so will Werner’s “ Twenty- 
fourth of February,” or Scott’s “ House of As- 
pen.” A thrill of this sort may be raised in us, 
and yet our poetic sense may remain profoundly 
dissatisfied. So it remains in “Hernani.” M. 
Sarcey, a critic always acute and intelligent, and 
whom one reads with profit and pleasure, says 
that we are fatigued by the long speeches in 
“Hernani,” and that we do not appreciate what 
delights French people in it, the splendor of the 
verse, the wondrous beauty of the style, the po- 
etry. Here recurs the question as to the ade- 
quacy of the French Alexandrine as tragic verse. 
If this form is vitally inadequate for tragedy, then 
to speak absolutely of splendor of verse and 
wondrous beauty of style in it when employed 
for tragedy is misleading. Beyond doubt M. 
Victor Hugo has an admirable gift for versifica- 
tion. So had Pope. But to speak absolutely of 
the splendor of verse and wondrous beauty of 
style of the “Essay on Man” would be mislead- 
ing. Such terms can be properly used only of 
verse and style of an altogether higher and 
more adequate kind, a verse and style like that 
of Dante or Milton. Pope's brilliant gift for 
versification is exercised within the limits of a 
form inadequate for true philosophic poetry, and 
by its very presence excluding it. M. Victor Hu- 
go’s brilliant gift for versification is exercised 
within the limits of a form inadequate for true 
tragic poetry, and by its very presence excluding 
it. 


But, if we are called upon to prove this from 
the poetry itself, instead of inferring it from the 
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form, our task, in the case of “ Hernani,” is really 
only too easy. What is the poetical value of 
this famous fifth act of “Hernani”? What 
poetical truth, or verisimilitude, or possibility has 
Ruy Gomez, this chivalrous old Spanish grandee, 
this venerable nobleman, who, because he can 
not marry his niece, presents himself to her and 
her husband upon their wedding night, and in- 
sists on the husband performing an old promise 
to commit suicide if summoned by Ruy Gomez 
to do so? Naturally the poor young couple 
raise difficulties, and the venerable nobleman 
keeps plying them with Bozs/ Alfons! Le sé- 
pulcre est ouvert, et je ne puis attendre! Fai 
hdte! Il faut mourir/ This is a mere charac- 
ter of Surrey melodrama. And Hernani, who, 
when he is reminded that it is by his father's 
head that he has sworn to commit suicide, ex- 
claims : 

“Mon pére! mon pére!—Ah! jen perdrai la 

raison !” 


and who, when Dojfia Sol gets the poison away 
from him, entreats her to return it— 


“... Par pitié, ce poison, 
Rends-le-moi! Par l'amour, par notre 4me im- 
mortelle !.” 


because 
** Le duc a ma parole, et mon pére est 14-haut.” 


The foetry/ says M. Sarcey; and one thinks of 
the poetry of “Lear.” M.Sarcey must pardon 
me for saying that in 


“ Le duc a ma parole, et mon pére est l4-haut ” 


we are not in the world of poetry at all, hardly 
even in the world of literature, unless it be the 
literature of “‘ Bombastes Furioso.” 

Our sense for what is poetry and what is not, 
the attractiveness of the French plays and players 
must not make us unlearn. We may retain our 
old conviction of the fundamental insufficiency, 
both in substance and in form, of the classic 
tragedy of the French. We may keep, too, what 
in the main has always been the English esti- 
mate of Moliére: that he is a man of creative 
and splendid power, a dramatist whose work is 
truly delightful, edifying, and immortal ; but that 
even he, in poetic drama, is hampered and has 
not full swing, and, in consequence, leaves us 
somewhat dissatisfied. Finally, we poor old peo- 
ple should pluck up courage to stand out yet, 
for the few years of life that remain to us, against 
that passing illusion of the turbulent young gen- 
eration around us, that M. Victor Hugo is a poet 
of the race and lineage of Shakespeare. 

What are we to say of the prose drama of 


modern life, the drama of which the “Sphinx” 
and the “Etrangére” and the “ Demi-Monde” 
are types, and which was the most strongly at- 
tractive part, probably, of the feast offered to us 
by the French company? The first thing to be 
said of these pieces is that they are admirably 
acted. But then, constantly, as I have already 
said, one has the feeling that the French actors 
are better than the pieces which they play. What 
are we to think of this modern prose drama 
itself, the drama of M. Octave Feuillet, and M. 
Alexandre Dumas the younger, and M. Augier? 
Some of the pieces composing it are better con- 
structed and written than others, and much more 
effective. But this whole drama has one char- 
acter common to it all; it may be best described 
as the theatre of the homme sensuel moyen, the 
average sensual man, whose country is France, 
and whose city is Paris, and whose ideal life is 
the free, gay, pleasurable life of Paris. Of course 
there is in Paris much life of another sort too, as 
there are in France many men of another type 
than that of the Aomme sensuel moyen. But for 
many reasons, which I need not enumerate here, 
the life of the free, confident, harmonious devel- 
opment of the senses, all round, has been able to 
establish itself among the French, and at Paris, 
as it has established itself nowhere else, and the 
ideal life of Paris is this sort of life triumphant. 
And of this ideal the modern French drama, 
works like the “Sphinx” and the “ Etrangére ” 
and the “ Demi-Monde,” are the expression; it 
is the drama, I say, of the Aomme sensuel moyen, 
the average sensual man. It represents the life 
of the senses developing themselves all round 
without misgiving, a life confident, fair, and free, 
with fireworks of fine emotions, grand passions 
and dévouement, lighting it up when necessary. 
We in England have no modern drama at 
all. We have our Elizabethan drama. We have 
a drama of the last century and of the latter part 
of the century preceding, a drama which may be 
called our drama of ¢he town, when the town 
was an entity powerful enough, because homo- 
geneous enough, to evoke a drama embodying 
its notions of life. But we have no modern 
drama. Our vast society is not homogeneous 
enough, not sufficiently united, even any large 
portion of it, in a common view of life, a com- 
mon ideal, capable of serving as basis for a 
modern English drama. We have apparitions 
of poetic and romantic drama (as the French, 
too, have their charming Gréngozre), which are 
always possible, because man has always in his 
nature the poetical fiber. Then we have number- 
less imitations and adaptations from the French. 
All of these are at the bottom fantastic. We 
may truly say of them that “truth and sense and. 
liberty are flown.” And the reason is evident. 
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They are pages out of a life which the ideal 
of the Aomme sensuel moyen rules, transferred to 
a life where this ideal does not reign. For the 
attentive observer the result is a sense of incu- 
rable falsity in the piece as adapted. Let me 
give an example. Everybody remembers “ Pink 
Dominoes.” The piece turns upon an incident 
possible and natural enough in the life of Paris. 
Transferred to the life of London, the incident is 
unreal, and its unreality makes the whole piece, 
in its English form, fantastic and absurd. 

Still that does not prevent such pieces, and 
the theatre generally, from exercising a great at- 
traction. For we are at the end of a period, and 
have to deal with the facts and symptoms of a 
new period on which we are entering ; and promi- 
nent among these fresh facts and symptoms is 
the irresistibility of the theatre. We know how 
the Elizabethan theatre had its cause in an ar- 
dent zest for life and living, a bold and large cu- 
riosity, a desire for a fuller, richer existence, per- 
vading this nation at large, as they pervaded other 
nations, after the long medizval time of obstruc- 
tion and restraint. But we know, too, how the 
great middle class of this nation, alarmed at grave 
symptoms which showed themselves in the move- 

- ment, drew back, made choice for its spirit to 
live at one point instead of living, or trying to 
live, at many, entered, as I have so often said, 
the prison of Puritanism, and had the key turned 
upon its spirit there for two hundred years, It 
forsook the theatre. The theatre reflected the 
aspiration of a great community for a fuller and 
richer sense of human existence no more. It 
came afterward to reflect the aspirations of “the 
town.” It developed a drama to suit these aspi- 
rations ; while it also recalled and reéxhibited the 
Elizabethan drama, so far as “ the town” wanted 
it and liked it. Finally, as “the town” ceased 
to be homogeneous, the theatre ceased to de- 
velop anything expressive. It still repeated the 
old with more or less of talent, but the mass of 
the British middle class kept quite aloof from the 
whole thing. I remember that, happening to be 
at Shrewsbury twenty years ago, and finding the 
whole Haymarket company acting there, I went 
to the theatre. Never was there such a scene of 
desolation. Scattered at very distant intervals 
through the boxes were some half dozen chance- 
comers, like myself; there were some soldiers 
and their friends in the pit, and a good many riff- 
raff in the upper gallery. The real townspeople, 
the people who carried forward the business and 
life of Shrewsbury, and who filled its churches 
and chapels on Sundays, were entirely absent. 
I pitied the excellent Haymarket company; it 
must have been like acting to one’s self upon an 
iceberg. Here one had a good example, as I 
thought at the time, and as I have often thought 


since, of the complete estrangement of the Brit- 
ish middle class from the theatre. 

What is certain is that a signal change is 
coming over us, and that it has already made 
great progress. It is said that there are now 
forty theatres in London. Even in Edinburgh, 
where in old times a single theatre maintained 
itself under protest, there are now, I believe, over 
half a dozen. The change is not due only to an 
increased liking in the upper class and in the 
working class for the theatre. Their liking for 
it has certainly increased, but this is not enough 
to account for the change. The attraction of 
the theatre begins to be felt again, after a long 
interval of insensibility, by the middle class also. 
Our French friends would say that this class, 
long petrified in a narrow Protestantism and in a 
perpetual reading of the Bible, was beginning at 
last to grow conscious of the horrible unnatural- 
ness and ennud of its life, and was seeking to 
escape from it. Undoubtedly the type of religion 
to which the British middle class has sacrificed 
the theatre, as it has sacrificed so much besides, 
is defective. .But I prefer to say that this great 
class, having had the discipline of its religion, is 
now awakening to the sure truth that the human 
spirit can not live right if it lives by one point 
only; that it can and ought to live by several 
points at the same time. The human spirit has 
a vital need, as we say, for conduct and religion ; 
but it has the need also for expansion, for intel- 
lect and knowledge, for beauty, for social life and 
manners. The revelation of these additional 
needs brings the middle class to the theatre. 

The revelation was indispensable, the needs 
are real, the theatre is one of the mightiest means 
of satisfying them, and the theatre, therefore, is 
irresistible. That conclusion, at any rate, we 
may take for certain. But I see our community 
turning to the theatre with eagerness, and finding 
the English theatre without organization, or pur- 
pose, or dignity, and no modern English drama 
at all except a fantastical one. And then I see 
the French company from the chief theatre of 
Paris showing themselves to us in London—a 
society of actors admirable in organization, pur- 
pose, and dignity, with a modern drama not fan- 
tastic at all, but corresponding with fidelity to a 
very palpable and powerful ideal, the ideal of the 
life of the Aomme sensuel moyen in Paris, his 
beautiful city. I see in England a materialized 
upper class, sensible of the nullity of our own 
modern drama, impatient of the state of false 
constraint and of blank to which the Puritanism 
of our middle class has brought our stage and 
much of our life, delighting in such drama as the 
modern drama of Paris; the emancipated youth 
of both sexes delighting in it ; the new and clever 
newspapers, which push on the work of emanci- 
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pation and serve as devoted missionaries of the 
gospel of the life of Paris and of the ideal of the 
average sensual man, delighting in it. And in 
this-condition of affairs I see the middle class 
beginning to arrive at the theatre again after its 
abstention of two centuries and more ; arriving 
eager and curious, but a little bewildered. 

Now, lest at this critical moment such drama 
as the “Sphinx” and the “ Etrangére” and the 
“ Demi-Monde,” positive as it is, and powerful 
as it is, and pushed as it is, and played with such 
prodigious care and talent, should too much rule 
the situation, let us take heart of grace and say 
that as the right conclusion from the unparalleled 
success of the French company was not that we 
should reverse our old notions about the tragedy 
of M. Victor Hugo, or about French classic trag- 
edy, or even about the poetic drama of the great 
Moliére, so neither is it the right conclusion that 
we should be converted and become believers in 
the legitimacy of the ideal of the life of the 
homme sensuel moyen, and in the sufficiency of 
its drama. This is not the occasion to deliver a 
moral discourse. It is enough to revert to what 
has been already said, and to remark that the 
French ideal and its theatre have the defect of 
leaving out too much of life, of treating the soul 
as if it lived at one point or group of points only, 
of ignoring other points, or groups of points, at 
which it must live as well. And herein the con- 
ception of life shown in this French ideal and in 
its drama really resembles, different as in other 
ways they are, the conception of life prevalent 
with the British middle class, and has the like 
defect : both conceptions of life are too narrow. 
Sooner or later, if we adopt either, our soul and 
spirit are starved, and go amiss, and suffer. 

What are we to learn, then, from the mar- 
velous success and attractiveness of the perfor- 
mances at the Gaiety Theatre ? what zs the con- 
sequence which it is right and rational for us to 
draw? Surely it is this: “The theatre is irre- 
sistible ; organize the theatre.” Surely if we 
wish to stand less in our own way, and to have 
clear notions of the consequences of things, it is 
to this conclusion that we should come. 

The performances of the French company 
show us plainly, I think, what is gained—the 
theatre being admitted to be an irresistible need 
for civilized communities—by organizing the the- 
atre. Some of the drama played by this com- 
pany is, as we have seen, questionable. But in 
the absence of an organization such as that of 
this company it would be played more; it would, 
with a lower drama still to accompany it, almost 
if not altogether reign; it would have far less 
correction and relief by better things. An older 
and better drama, containing many things of 
high merit, some things of surpassing merit, is 


kept before the public by means of this com- 
pany, is given frequently, is given to perfection. 
Pieces of truth and beauty, which emerge here 
and there among the questionable pieces of the 
modern drama, get the benefit of this company’s 
skill, and are given to perfection. The ques- 
tionable pieces themselves lose something of their 
unprofitableness and vice in their hands; the 
acting carries us into the world of sound and 
pleasing art if the piece does not. And the type 
of perfection fixed by these fine actors influences 
for good every actor in France. 

Secondly, the French company shows us not 
only what is gained by organizing the theatre, 
but what is meant by organizing it. The organ- 
ization in the example before us is simple and 
rational. We have a society of good actors, 
with a grant from the state on condition of their 
giving with frequency the famous and classic 
stage-plays of their nation, and with a commis- 
sioner of the state attached to the society and 
taking part in the council with it. But the so- 
ciety is to all intents and purposes self-governing. 
In connection with it is the school of dramatic 
elocution of the Conservatoire, a school with the 
names of Regnier, Monrose, Got, and Delaunay 
on its roll of professors. 

The Society of the French Theatre dates from 
Louis XIV. and from the great century, and has 
traditions, effect, consistency, and a place in the 
public esteem, which are not to be won in a day. 
But its organization is such as a judicious man, 
desiring the results which have been by this time 
won, would naturally have dévised; and it is 
such as a judicious man, desiring in another 
country to secure like results, would naturally 
imitate. 

We have in England everything to make us 
dissatisfied with the chaotic and ineffective con- 
dition into which our theatre has fallen. We 
have the remembrance of better things in the 
past, and the elements for better things in the 
future. We have a splendid national drama of 
the Elizabethan age, and a later drama which 
has no lack of pieces conspicuous by their stage- 
qualities, their vivacity, and their talent, and in- 
teresting by their pictures of manners. We have 
had great actors. We have good actors not a 
few at the present moment. But we have been 
unlucky, as we so often are, in the work of or- 
ganization. In the essay at organization which 
we had, in the patent theatres with their exclu- 
sive privilege of acting Shakespeare, we find by 
no means an example, such as we have in the 
constitution of the French theatre, of what a 
judicious man, seeking the good of the drama 
and of the public, would naturally devise. We 
find rather such a machinery as might be de- 
vised by a man prone to stand in his own way, 
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and devoid of clear notions of the consequences 
of things. It was inevitable that the patent 
theatres should provoke discontent and attack ; 
they were attacked and their privilege fell. Still 
to this essay, however imperfect, of a public or- 
ganization for the English theatre, our stage owes 
the days of power and greatness it has enjoyed. 
So far as we have had a school of great actors, 
so far as our stage has had tradition, effect, con- 
sistency, and a hold on public esteem, it had 
them under the system of the privileged theatres. 
The system had its faults, and was abandoned ; 
and then, instead of devising a better plan of pub- 
lic organization for the English theatre, we gladly 
took refuge in our favorite doctrines of the mis- 
chief of state interference, of the blessedness of 
leaving every man free to do as he likes, of the 
impertinence of presuming to check any man’s 
natural taste for the bathos and to press him to 
relish the sublime. We left the English theatre 
to take its chance. Its present impotence is the 
result. 

It seems to me that every one of us is con- 
cerned to find a remedy for this melancholy state 
of things, and that the pleasure we have had in 
the visit of the French company is barren, unless 
it leaves us with the impulse to do so, and with 
the lesson how alone it can be rationally done. 
“Forget "—can we not hear these fine artists 
saying in an undertone to us, amid their graceful 
compliments of adieu ?—“ forget your clap-trap, 
and believe that the state, the nation in its col- 
lective and corporate character, does well to con- 
cern itself about an influence so important to 
national life and manners as the theatre. Form 
a company out of the materials ready to your 
hand in your many good actors or actors of 
promise. Give them Drury Lane Theatre. Let 
them have a grant from your Science and Art 
Department ; let some intelligent and accom- 
plished man, like our friend Mr. Pigott, your 
present Examiner of Plays, be joined to them as 
Commissioner from the Department, to see that 
the conditions of the grant are observed. Let 
the conditions of the grant be that a repertory is 
agreed upon, taken out of the works of Shake- 
speare and out of the volumes of the Modern 
British Drama, and that pieces from this reper- 


tory are played a certain number of times in each 
season; as to new pieces, let your company use 
its discretion. Let a school of dramatic elocu- 
tion and declamation be instituted in connection 
with your company ; it may surprise you to hear 
that elocution and declamation are things to be 
taught and learned, and do not come by nature, 
but it is so. Your best and most serious actors ” 
(this is added with a smile) “would have been 
better if in their youth they had learned elocu- 
tion, These recommendations, you may think, 
are not very much ; but, as your divine William 
says, they are enough; they will serve. Try 
them. When your institution in the west of 
London has become a success, plant a second 
of like kind in the east. The people wz// have 
the theatre ; then make it a good one. Let your 
two or three chief provincial towns institute, with 
municipal subsidy and codperation, theatres such 
as you institute in the metropolis, with state sub- 
sidy and codperation. So you will restore the Eng- 
lish theatre, and then a modern drama of your 
own will also, probably, spring up among you, and 
you will not have to come to us for pieces like 
‘Pink Dominoes.’” 

No, and we will hope, too, that the modern 
English drama, when it comes, may be some- 
thing different from even “ The Sphinx” and the 
“ Demi-Monde.” For my part, I have all confi- 
dence, that if it ever comes, it will be different 
and better. But let us not say a word to wound 
the feelings of those who have given us so much 
pleasure, and who leave to us as a parting legacy 
such excellent advice. For excellent advice it is, 
and everything we saw these artists say and do 
upon the Gaiety stage inculcates it for us, wheth- 
er they exactly formulated it in words orno. And 
still, even now that they are gone, when I pass 
along the Strand and come opposite to the Gaiety 
Theatre, I see a fugitive vision of delicate features 
under a shower of hair and a cloud of lace, and 
hear the voice of Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt 
saying in its most caressing tones to the Lon- 
doners: The theatre ts irresistible ; organize the 
theatre! 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 2 the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 
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ART AND CRITICISM. 


- a very entertaining pamphlet, a well-known 
painter, Mr. Whistler, propounded not long 
ago his day-dream of a golden age. All would 
be well, he told us, with art and artists, if only 
the men of letters could be induced to leave them 
alone. From such a consummation we are at 
present singularly far removed. There never 
was a time when so much was written about art 
and artists as is written now. In the shape of 
ephemeral comments on the exhibitions of the 
day, or of historical studies on the schools and 
masters of the past, or of discursive essays and 
exhortations having the fine arts for their text 
and point of departure—in one of these shapes 
or another, English literature has of late years 
been full of the subject. 

That literature should thus employ itself is 
very natural. As the works of fine art, meaning 
by the word the higher manual arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, are of all human 
achievements the most tangible and abiding, so 
they are among the most interesting and most 
attractive; and to define the nature of their in- 
terests and attraction, to furnish such guidance 
and information as may help a reader to profit 
by this great branch of man’s activity, and to re- 
ceive from the works of these arts the best they 
are capable of giving, is as legitimate a literary 
task as any other. It is a task, at the same 
time, which calls for special aptitudes and special 
study, and has methods and difficulties of its 
own. Let us consider for a moment what those 
methods and difficulties are. Since literature is 
not in truth likely to leave art alone, what, let us 
ask, in dealing with the works of art, are the 
aims which literature should keep in view, and 
the errors which it should avoid ? 

And, first, of contemporary criticism, or litera- 
ture as concerned with the works of living artists. 
This may at first sight seem a much simpler 
matter than historical criticism, in which litera- 
ture concerns itself with the works and schools 
of the past ; and simpler, indeed, it is in one par- 
ticular. Contemporary criticism does not make 
the same call as historical criticism on the indus- 
try of the critic in examining monuments and 
ascertaining facts; it does not, in a word, require 
him to know as much. But in other particulars 
it is far harder to write justly and to the point 
about the work of your own, than about that of 
former generations. In historical criticism it is 
easy to be dispassionate—you are not prepos- 
sessed by personal sympathies, by the conflicts 
of theories and rivalries of groups; it is easy to 


see things as they are—your judgment is not 
confused by the currents of momentary favor 
and neglect, or by the influence of the fashions 
amid which you have grown up; it is easy to 
keep a just sense of proportion—time has already 
brought the objects of your study into something 
like their true relations toward each other and 
their age. Whereas in contemporary criticism, 
to be dispassionate, to keep a just sense of pro- 
portion, and to see things as they are, apart from 
fashion and prepossession, are matters of very 
considerable difficulty indeed. 

Unluckily this difficult task is one to which 
many have been accustomed to address them- 
selves without pausing to consider whether they 
were qualified, either by aptitudes or study, to 
perform it. “ Art-criticism” has on the whole 
been conducted so much at random, that a shade 
of ridicule and discredit has attached itself to the 
very word. Both before and since the days of 
Thackeray’s genial creation, F. B., the “art- 
critic,” has been an accepted type of the person 
who pronounces with a light heart on matters 
which he has been at no pains to understand. 
We all know in what kind of consideration the 
business is usually held by artists themselves, 
Not to make too much of the views of Mr. 
Whistler, who is a humorist and pushes things 
far, we may read how Mr. Poynter, in his volume 
of lectures lately published, denounces “the or- 
dinary newspaper ignoramus” ; saying that “as 
a rule English art-critics start on their career by 
criticising the exhibitions, and trust to time and 
chance for learning something about art,” and 
quoting with satisfaction an indignant protest 
once made by the French painter, Ingres, to a 
similar purport. Nor can it be said that the dis- 
esteem in which newspaper criticism is thus held 
by artists is without warrant, though certainly it 
had more warrant twenty years ago than now. 
It has come to pass from a variety of causes, 
and not least from the stimulating power exer- 
cised by a master of letters, Mr. Ruskin, that a 
greater amount of intelligent interest is now 
directed to the works of art in England than was 
ever directed before; and this interest naturally 
reflects itself in current criticism. Vagaries, in- 
deed, occur; as when our old friend the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” a journal which within the last 
five years had been most honorably distinguished 
for its competent treatment of matters of this 
kind, the other day amused its readers by sud- 
denly changing its tone, and denouncing some 
fancied faults in the works of Mr. Burne-Jones 
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in language of the greatest extravagance. We 
must remember, however, that the ideals of that 
painter, being ideals of delicacy rather than of 
strength, are displeasing to the morbidly robust ; 
and for the paroxysms of aggrieved robustness 
due allowance must be made. Besides, the out- 
break in question was not a fair example of the 
newspaper criticism of the day. 

Criticism of a more temperate and clear- 
sighted kind is not wanting; and for such criti- 
cism, with reference to the works of living artists, 
there is abundance to do. In comparison with 
the literary fine arts of poetry and romance, in 
comparison even with music, the manual fine 
arts play as yet but a small part in our English 
civilization. Painting is the best understood of 
those arts, and in painting a great, and, as we 
said, a constantly increasing number of persons 
are interested. But of the multitudes who in- 
terest themselves in painting, and flock to the 
yearly exhibitions, the interest of a great many 
neither goes, nor professes to go, beyond the 
curiosity and amusement of the hour. It is not 
the pictures in the exhibitions that they care for, 
but the life, the greetings, and the gossip. And 
even of those who really care for the pictures, 
and are anxious to understand and enjoy them, 
few feel that they can perfectly understand and 
enjoy them unaided. It is common, though not 
so common as it was, to find in persons other- 
wise full of cultivation a real insensibility, ac- 
knowledged or unacknowledged, to the effects 
and pleasures of this art. Picture-blindness in a 
greater or less degree—the condition of those 
who have not the faculty or the habit of seeing 
and feeling for themselves what there is to see 
and feel in the combination of lines and colors 
before them—is certainly the condition of the 
majority. The only cure for picture-blindness 
lies in habitual and rightly directed looking, and 
it is the business of criticism to teach people how 
to look. Comparatively few people are able of 
themselves to receive and discriminate the visual 
impressions offered by the works of art, with the 
accuracy and sensitiveness necessary to their 
right enjoyment; but most can apprehend the 
force of words. Criticism employs words to as- 
sist and reénforce visual impressions; and the 
mission of criticism, as appiied to the works of 
art, is fulfilled when it has defined and analyzed 
the qualities of the object before it in the way 
best calculated to help a reader to see them for 
himself. 

This may seem but a humble office to claim 
for the critic of art, who is apt to give himself 
airs, and to address his observations less to the 
public than to the artist, whom he tells of his 
faults, admonishing and putting him right with 
much frankness and confidence. But criticism 
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of this kind, even where it is just, is generally 
thrown away. Artists are not, in fact, much in- 
fluenced by any criticism except by that of their 
brother artists; they know that they possess 
powers and dexterities which the critic does not 
possess; and each of them in his way is gener- 
ally conscious of devoting those powers and dex- 
terities to the production of the best which it is 
in him to produce. The artist, by the very na- 
ture of his vocation, is more likely than other 
men to be continually doing his best. His vo- 
cation is simply to produce a representation or 
report of something which he has noticed and 
preferred in life and nature, or imagined con- 
cerning the things transcending life and nature ; 
and as his representation or report has no ulterior 
object except to delight and impress, so there is 
everything to induce him to make it as delightful 
and impressive as he knows how. Nay, it may 
be said, his work Aas an ulterior object—to sell ; 
and of course it is true that an artist may, for 
money’s sake, be false to the ideal within him, or 
that petty cares may drag him down, or that he 
may have mistaken his vocation, and his best 
be after all not worth having. But even so, the 
criticism of those who can not do as much as he 
does, will have little direct influence in changing 
his way of work. Criticism may, indeed, indi- 
rectly affect the practice of artists, by drawing 
favor away from work that is trivial or mistaken, 
to work that is serious and in the right direction ; 
by opening the eyes of readers to faults to which 
habit had made them indulgent, or excellences 
which they could not have found out for them- 
selves ; in a word, by helping to form the public 
taste, and to create, so to speak, a market for the 
best kinds of things. Butit is essentially to the 
public, and not to artists, that the critic has to 
address himself—to those who know less than 
he does, and not to those who know more. 

The question next arises, What kind and 
amount of knowledge entitles a person to criti- 
cise the works of art at all? Two extreme views 
are held on this question. According to the one, 
it is absurd for any person not a practical painter 
to give an authoritative opinion about a picture 
at all; according to the other, painting is an art 
which addresses not specialists only, but every 
one, and about which, therefore, every one has a 
right to form and to express an opinion. 

If the first of these views were true, and only 
painters had a right to speak about painting, then 
the public would have to do without guidance of 
any kind in the matter, since members of the 
same profession are in good feeling debarred 
from expressing dispraise of one another. More- 
over, though on the technical points on which 
alone a painter himself wants advice, the criti- 
cism of another painter is the only criticism worth 
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having, yet the kind of criticism wanted for the 
public is a kind which painters are very seldom 
qualified to give. For the public, what is wanted 
is a criticism that shall be able to sympathize 
with the most various ideals, and to define, inter- 
pret, and do justice to the most opposite kinds 
of excellence; whereas an artist, if he has a 
true vocation for his art, is generally so consti- 
tuted as to see life and nature under special as- 
pects, and in a manner personal to himself. 
Those aspects he can not choose but report ; ac- 
cording to that manner, he can not choose but 
work; and it is the most difficult thing in the 
world for him fully to sympathize with the aims 
of a brother artist who sees life and nature in a 
different light. Once or twice, indeed, in a gen- 
eration, there appears a painter accomplished in 
his art, yet without personal instincts or predilec- 
tions strong enough to narrow his sympathies ; 
and these are the ideal critics. Sir Charles East- 
lake, in England, and M. Fromentin, in France, 
may be mentioned as distinguished cases in point ; 
but as these men were working artists, so they 
necessarily abstained from contemporary, and 
limited themselves to historical, criticism. 

The second view, according to which the nat- 
ural man is competent, without study or experi- 
ence, to judge and to express his judgment of 
works of art, is one that hardly needs discussion. 
The judgments so formed and expressed are, in 
fact, worth no more than the utterances of inex- 
perience are worth on any subject whatever. Let 
them be heard with courtesy, but by no means 
with deference. The faculty of the eye for ac- 
curately and sensitively discriminating the quali- 
ties of the combination of lines and colors be- 
fore it, both in themselves and in relation to the 
natural objects which they are intended to recall, 
is, as we have said, a comparatively rare faculty, 
and one which comes to most people only by 
cultivation. If any one proposes to instruct others 
concerning pictures or works of art in general, 
the first thing of which he has to make sure is 
that he be not himself, like the majority, half or 
three parts picture-blind. The chances are that 
he is so, unless he has made the pleasures of fine 
art a large and serious portion of the pleasures 
of his life, and unless he has spent much time 
and trouble in the pursuit and discrimination of 
those pleasures. In the practical matter of buy- 
ing a work of art or a curiosity, no one would 
offer advice who was not conscious of having 
trained his eye to the perception of those niceties 
—those minute material differences of form, color, 
substance, and surface—which distinguish a gen- 
uine thing from a false, an original from a copy, 
and which to the untrained eye are imperceptible. 
The beauty and excellence of a work of art 
depends on visible conditions almost as subtile, 


though not the same, as those which determine 
its authenticity or its spuriousness; and to ap- 
preciate them with certainty, and at once, de- 
mands powers of observation almost as thor- 
oughly trained. Why, then, should we listen to 
the judgment as to what is beautiful or excellent 
in art, of persons who have never trained their 
powers of observation or appreciation at all, and 
to whose judgment we should never listen for a 
moment as to what was genuine or false? We 
have the right to ask from any one who wishes 
to be heard on these things that he should do 
more than go through the exhibitions each year, 
having perhaps frequented the studios of a few 
friends in the interval, and write down whatever 
crosses his mind during the progress. We have 
the right to ask, at least, that the study of the 
works of art shall have been a real part of his 
life, that he shall have taken trouble to educate 
his eye, and that he shall have steadied and pre- 
pared his judgment for the appreciation of con- 
temporary work in the familiarity of that of other 
days and other schools. 

Starting with this for the least amount of 
qualification which will be required of him, the 
critic has next to be on his guard against his own 
literary ambition. If he is to be useful in his 
proper capacity, he must remember that his writ- 
ing is but auxiliary to the works of that art which 
he criticises. The artist is the creator and in- 
ventor, the critic is but the commentator and 
exponent; and an indifferent poem, picture, or 
statue is a higher achievement than the criticism 
which points out why it is indifferent. Fine art, 
whether manual or literary, reports directly con- 
cerning life and nature ; criticism only interprets 
and characterizes the report, and makes it more 
intelligible and better known. If any one has 
great and new things to say concerning life and 
nature, let him say them in the appropriate ar- 
tistic or didactic form; let him be a writer of 
poetry or romance, an essayist, or a moralist. 
But if he only has things to say concerning art, 
let him be careful to keep to the point. In dis- 
cussing, in any given case, the artistic result into 
which the materials of life and nature have al- 
ready been worked up by another, let the critic 
keep his attention fixed on the actual qualities of 
the work before him, and on the precise message 
which the artist has intended to convey. The 
temptation is very great to wander, and to make 
excursions of his own into life and nature in di- 
rections not relevant to the case. 

It is impossible to lay down a law for genius; 
and the greatness of Mr. Ruskin’s achievement 
in literature depends, it may be said with truth, 
on nothing so much as on the very range and 
frequency of his excursions, on the rousing and 
illuminating utterances concerning life and na- 
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ture to which the consideration of the works of 
art continually draws him on. But the greatness 
of a writer’s general achievement is not the mea- 
sure of his contributions to sound criticism ; and 
even of Mr. Ruskin it is surely true that his in- 
terpretations of the works of art would, as such, 
have been more just and final had he been able 
to keep them more severely to the point ; while 
for writers not of genius the observance of this 
law is essential. To observe it is a matter of no 
small self-denial ; since the considerations sug- 
gested by a work of art, but not relevant to its 
true appreciation, are often the considerations 
most effective to write and pleasant to read about. 
This is not true of the works of literary art, 
which deal with life in its sequence and duration, 
with the stir and movement of thought, passion, 
and event; things which criticism can always 
discuss in an interesting way. But it is true of 
the works of painting and sculpture, which deal 
not with the stir and movement of life, but with 
its stationary aspects, imprisoning visibly for ever 
some crisis of event or passion, or perpetuating 
some felicitous moment of repose. In the works 
of these arts the point of the performance, the 
value of the message conveyed, lies precisely in 
considerations which are not the best to write 
about. The ideas or story represented must not 


tempt the critic away, as they are very apt to do, 


from the mode of their representation. By the 
mode of representation I mean the aspect of the 
work as it meets the eye; its general character 
and conception, the types and expressions of the 
personages, their arrangement and composition, 
the beauty and justice of the design and color, 
the conduct of light and shade, the charm or 
want of charm of the parts and of the whole, 
their relations to natural fact, their harmony 
among each other, their degrees of finish or neg- 
lect, of force or refinement, the particular fash- 
ion of the presentation and quality of the execu- 
tion. It is in these visible and palpable terms 
that painting delivers its report of life and na- 
ture, and upon their quality in each case that the 
power and significance of the report depend. 
But these are things which it is far from easy to 
write about without being vaguely technical on 
the one hand, or luxuriantly descriptive on the 
other, and in either case uninteresting. 

If, instead of sticking carefully to the point, 
and running thereby the risk of failing to inter- 
est, a critic determines to interest at all costs, he 
may very easily do so by writing, not about the 
picture itself, but about thoughts more or less 
closely connected with it. But then he will have 
forfeited his reason to exist; he will not have 
performed his proper function of interpreting the 
works of art to those who can not sufficiently 
judge of them for themselves; and, in the long 


run, his criticisms may be injurious to art itself. 
Finding that the public are led to care only about 
the story or the ideas presented in a picture, 
artists may attend only to these, and neglect the 
quality of the presentment. It is not long since 
this neglect of the essence of the artist’s busi- 
ness was the prevailing characteristic of English 
art. Let us take a case in point, the case of a 
picture which is typical of many, and which had 
in its day so famous a success that to disparage 
it now can hurt nobody—I mean Mr. Frith’s 
“ Railway-Station.” The principle upon which 
a picture like this is painted is the principle of 
putting together as many episodes and anecdotes 
as the scene will hold, of a kind which every- 
body can recognize, and about which, when rec- 
ognized, it is easy to write and entertaining to 
read. But criticism, in thus entertaining the 
reader with a narration of the episodes in the 
scene, draws him altogether away from the main 
point—namely, the presence or absence of pic- 
torial power and refinement in their visible pre- 
sentment. And if about the qualities of picto- 
rial power and refinement neither critics nor the 
public trouble themselves, why then should the 
artist ? 

The class of subject which Mr. Frith dealt 
with in this and some other famous pictures is 
one perfectly legitimate for art to treat. There 
are schools of criticism, indeed, which maintain 
that the only legitimate enterprise of art is to 
represent the modern world as it really is. We 
shall certainly not join the cry of those who, in 
France or elsewhere, uphold this doctrine, and 
declare that no other art is genuine or worth at- 
tempting than that which devotes itself to Za 
vérité vrate and la vie vivante—that is, to the 
literal rendering of facts without compromise or 
embellishment, and to the representation of life 
in its daily agitation and commonness. To say 
this is, on the one hand, to deny the rights of the 
imagination, and on the other to forget that paint- 
ing, with its limitation to a single point of time, 
has, after all, but a feeble hold on the bustle of 
life and its realities. But without joining the 
fanatics of realism and modernism, we can at 
least welcome their experiments when they are 
made with a due regard to the conditions of the 
art. A most interesting series of such experi- 
ments, depending entirely on qualities proper to 
the painter’s art, and offering little temptation 
to the excursions of literary criticism, has been 
shown this season in London. I allude to the 
exhibition of M. de Nittis, an accomplished Ital- 
ian master who has lived both in Paris and in 
our own country, and has caught and turned to 
pictorial account the physiognomy of modern 
cities with a justice and an insight that hardly 
any other painter of similar subjects has equaled, 
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One picture was taken at the level of the Thames 
beneath one of the great railway-bridges, and 
showed the very color and flow of the muddy 
tide overshadowed by the black mass of the 
bridge ; bringing out with admirable effect the 
grimy grandeur of the great black girders over- 
head, their hard outlines softened with straggling 
waifs of black smoke, while across a space of 
open, copper-colored sky on either hand drifted 
trails of more black smoke and white steam from 
passing engines. In another picture we looked 
from the parapet of the Thames Embankment 
in a fog; and the value and power of the work 
depended entirely upon the subtile sense of space 
and mystery expressed in the color of the dense 
atmosphere, with its shifting gleams of lilac or 
coppery light, and in the perfect physiognomical 
truth of the three laborers who were represent- 
ed, with precisely the right measure of force, 
definition, and value in the atmosphere, as they 
leaned smoking on the parapet, and a gleam 
from the sky caught the wreaths which issued 
from their pipes. A third exhibited the very life 
of the city crowd as it may be seen on any wet 
day looking across from the Mansion House to- 
ward the Bank of England. But in all this 
medley of rich passengers and poor, policemen 
and shoeblacks, crossing-sweepers, cabs, vans, 
and omnibuses with their freights and drivers, in 
all this familiar turmoil of human life and char- 
acter the artist has not thought it worth while to 
introduce a single episode the narration of which 
could render entertaining a literary description 
of the picture. An artist in literature, dealing 
with the same scene and the same human mate- 
rials, might naturally have found in it sugges- 
tions for a hundred stories; he would have 
thought of the fortunes and destinies of the 
actors before and after their momentary appear- 
ance in the crowd, and his imagination would 
have woven for them in the past and future 
dramas without number. But the painter is not 
concerned with their past or future, but only 
with their momentary appearance and visible 
relations. Each type is an admirable and un- 
forced study of English character, physiognomy, 
attitude, and, if the critic wishes to convey a 
sense of the excellence of the work, it is these 
points he must drive home in words as he best 
can—these, and the surprising justness of obser- 
vation and rendering by which the retreating fig- 
ures are dimmed and softened in the atmos- 
phere, and the architecture and . gas-lamps re- 
ceive their exact value against the sky, and the 
colored wares on the wagons and umbrellas of 
the omnibus-drivers serve as points of color amid 
the grayness and the wet. 

Granting, then, that the first thing to be re- 
quired of critics of art is the faculty of sight and 


judgment, whereby he is saved from praising or 
blaming at random, and the second, the habit 
of literary self-denial, whereby he is on his guard 
against writing that which shall be readable but 
irrelevant, what is now the third thing which we 
shall require of him? The third thing is that he 
shall be, so far as possible, impartial. This does 
not mean that his writing shall never be contro- 
versial, since false tendencies and unfounded pre- 
tensions may need to be discouraged, and since 
for new and unfashionable kinds of excellence it 
is impossible, without controversy, to gain recog- 
nition. But it does mean that he shall be quick 
to appreciate not one kind only, but all kinds of 
real excellence. 

It is unreasonable to quarrel about matters 
which have no practical consequences ; but con- 
troversy is so much the habit of our lives, and 
we are so eager to impose our predilections by 
argument and theory, and still more our aver- 
sions, that we often refuse to recognize more 
than one kind of artistic excellence at a time. 
The theory to which I have already alluded, the 
theory of the fanatical realists and modernists, 
who will have it that all art is obsolete and false 
which is not modern and realistic, is a signal case 
in point. This theory has been defended with 
great force and ingenuity, and with reference to 
the works of literature as well as to those of the 
manual arts, over and over again in France, and 
chiefly by those whose views on the new func- 
tions of art are bound up with their views on 
the new order of society. But all such exclusive 
theories are obviously shallow. Ever since the 
proscriptions of the Catholic ages were broken 
down by the revolutionary Dutch school of the 
seventeenth century, the aims of modern art have 
become diverse and many-sided, and diverse and 
many-sided they will continue to the end. Some 
minds will be most impressed by the actual life 
round about them, and their reports will be no- 
thing but reports of life and nature as they liter- 
ally are. Others will be most impressed with the 
thoughts and imaginations of the past, and their 
reports will be reports, based only on what is 
choicest in life and nature, of things imagined as 
existing in a brighter world. The tendency of 
modern life is to assume aspects less and less 
capable of yielding occasion for the more potent 
and enchanting effects of art. The great de- 
partments of portrait and landscape will always 
remain ; but the collective life of our communi- 
ties can yield at best, if they are to be quite liter- 
ally represented, some such results as we have 
described in the works of M. de Nittis. Inter- 
esting as these results are—full of truth, ani- 
mation, atmosphere, admirably just and accom- 
plished as records of the passing hour—yet ca- 
pable of giving the best pleasures of art they 
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are surely not. Art, to give its best pleasures, 
must surely deal with beautiful materials, and 
work them up in beautiful combinations ; and 
beauty is precisely the element wanting in the 
ordinary aspect of modern London streets and 
London skies. It is, of course, true that since 
the revolution, by which art in the seventeenth 
century asserted its freedom, and made itself 
secular instead of sacerdotal, artists have no 
longer the privilege of dealing exclusively with 
materials of beauty. That the images of art 
should be beautiful, or at least that they should 
aim at beauty, was natural in days when artists 
had no other business than to embody in forms 
of visible perfection the imagined objects of a 
fervent and universal worship. Nowadays the 
business of art is extended to the whole world 
of life, humanity, and experience ; and the in- 
creased range and variety of the reports which it 
is thus enabled to yield us, may well make up for 
some decline in their splendor and charm. More- 
over, we may expect to find individual artists 
whom temperament and predilection, instead of 
usage and prescription, may still lead back into 
the world of the past, or out into the world of 
dreams—worlds which they are free to people 
exclusively with shapes of beauty, and whence 
they will bring us reports colored with the spe- 
cial intensity of personal vision and special fer- 
vor of private emotion. Such temperaments are 
likely, in the modern world, to be the exception ; 
but, if any such appear, let us be prepared to 
recognize them, to enter into their aims, and do 
justice to their performances. 

A remarkable instance of such a tempera- 
ment, and one to whose performances contem- 
porary criticism found itself at first quite unpre- 
pared to do justice, is that of our own country- 
man, Mr. Burne-Jones. As soon as this artist 
began to exhibit, those most versed in the un- 
prejudiced study of art perceived that his work, 
with many shortcomings due to imperfect train- 
ing, combined in a very high degree some of the 
qualities most rare in modern painting, as per- 
sonal vividness of imagination, beauty and rich- 
ness of linear design, splendor and harmony of 
coloring. Nevertheless, it was received with 
acrimonious derision by nearly all the newspaper 
critics. This attitude was not due to the influ- 
ence of any exclusive theory like that which has 
at various times possessed the extreme partisans 
of modernism in France: matters of this kind 
are not debated with the same eager intelligence 
here as there, nor do sections frame and follow 
up their war-cries with the same promptitude 
and passion. What people disliked in the work 
of Mr. Burne-Jones was partly its strangeness 
—any attempt at the more potent and enchant- 
ing effects of painting, such as were common in 


an earlier age, had a strange appearance in the 
exhibitions of those days; partly the technical 
shortcomings which it at first undoubtedly pre- 
sented ; but most of all that which was its great- 
est proof of power and originality, its strong in- 
dividual color—or what we have called personal 
vividness of conception. The ideals of Mr. Burne- 
Jones, as we have said already, are ideals of deli- 
cacy rather than of strength ; his types are types 
of tenderness and wistfulness rather than of prow- 
ess and joy; the eyes and mouths that he habit- 
ually draws are sad rather than merry ; his fig- 
ures are tall and slender rather than sturdy or 
exuberant. So has every imaginative painter in 
history been governed by ideals of a special cast, 
and instinctively preferred and created one order 
rather than another of permanent human types 
and expressions. Within the range of his imagi- 
native preferences, the art of Mr. Burne-Jones 
displays no languor or monotony, it is rather full 
of a fiery energy, and inexhaustible in combina- 
tions of various richness and grace. But to all 
this a certain order of critics still show them- 
selves blind. These are the victims, not indeed 
of a reasoned polemical theory, but of a prepos- 
session which is more fatal than any reasoned 
theory to the proper appreciation of the works 
of art. Their prepossession is this, that to be 
healthy is the first and only duty of man. And 
certainly to be healthy is an excellent and neces- 
sary thing. But when healthiness is too suscep- 
tible and too self-conscious, too eager to parade 
itself and too anxious to detect the signs of mal- 
ady in others, we can not help suspecting that 
there is something wrong. In private life we 
are all acquainted with the feeble and diminutive 
type of personage who is always inviting us to 
test the condition of his biceps, and exhibiting 
feats of prowess upon fire-irons or door-panels. 
There is nothing that so much reminds us of this 
personage as the critic who, seeing in the works 
of a painter the characters of wistfulness and 
tenderness which I have described, but seeing 
nothing more, is instantly on the alarm, and cries 
out in the name of health against what he imag- 
ines to be signs of feebleness and debility. These 
are what I have called the morbidly robust crit- 
ics. 

“ Perhaps,” writes one such, with a fine irony, 
“there is something higher in art than the love 
of beauty—the love of disease and languor and 
despair.” Let him reassure himself, there is 
nothing higher in art than the love of beauty ; 
only, if he was more accustomed to study the 
characters of art, and to fit expressions and ac- 
tions in a picture with their appropriate names, 
I think he would feel that the words disease, 
languor, and despair were here in no sense to 
the point. The most curious instance, however, 
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of the exaggerations of this temper is that which 
I have already quoted from the“ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette.” Mr. Burne-Jones paints a picture of 
Venus touching into life the statue fashioned by 
Pygmalion, and the picture is one of very re- 
markable grace and beauty; the figures admi- 
rably designed and drawn, their interlacing arms 
and hands especially; a lovely expression of 
dawning consciousness, awe, surprise, and ten- 
der appeal in the countenance of the awakened 
statue; the color fair and pale, but as full as an 
opal of variety and play. But alarmed robust- 
ness has no eye for these things, and can only 
declare, in its heated language, that the feet of 
Venus are revoltingly ill-drawn, with a great toe 
like a tinker’s thumb; that she is a hollow-eyed 
poor creature, wearing an expression of dolorous 
commiseration merely absurd considering the 
occasion—and so forth ; expressions which, their 
style apart, describe nothing really to be seen in 
the work in question. Another picture of Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s this year was an Annunciation, 
the power and complete accomplishment of 
which has been acknowledged by artists of 
schools, aims, and tendencies the most opposite 
to his own. This time our critic was not con- 
tent with fanciful descriptions of the action and 
expression of the figures, but propounded a new 
theory of the Annunciation to suit his purpose. 
He was scandalized at finding the Annunciation 
represented as what he called a “ deplorable 
business,” or “sad event”—meaning thereby 
that the Virgin was pale, with looks of rapt and 
humble expectancy, not unmixed with a forebod- 
ing dread—and evidently thought it inconsistent 
with robust art to take any but a jovial view of 
the occasion. In happy ignorance of the whole 
mass of Christian sentiment and tradition of 
Christian art in the conception of this subject, he 
ventured to refer in his support to the first chap- 
ter of St. Luke—to which, however, if he had 
taken the pains to turn, he would have found at 
the point in question the words, “ And when she 
saw him, she was troubled at his saying.” 
When criticism is betrayed into extravagances 
of this kind, it is the sign not merely of picture- 
blindness and prepossession, but of that mistake 
of criticism as to its own true office and powers 
to which I have above adverted—the mistake, 
namely, of supposing that it is the mission of a 
critic to dictate to the artist how his work ought 
or ought not to be conceived. Criticism ad- 
dresses itself to the public, and defines and 
characterizes the objects submitted to it ; but to 
instruct and put right the artist, imposing upon 
him aims and ideals other than his own, is a 
task beyond its scope. By all means let criti- 
cism note and analyze the special characters pre- 
sented by the work of any master or any school ; 


let it observe, and, if it thinks proper, deplore, 
the limitations of individual power; but in de- 
manding from the creative artist qualities the 
reverse of what it happens to be his to give, 
criticism simply wastes its breath. It is only in 
contemporary criticism that writers fail to recog- 
nize this truth. In historical criticism a writer 
would gain small attention who should spend his 
time in deploring that Perugino had not the light 
and shade of Rembrandt, or that the Venetians 
did not draw with the chastened outline of Ra- 
phael. There has been one painter of genius 
whose canvases, whatever their subject, exhibit 
always a prodigal and splendidly ordered riot of 
the limbs and countenances of exuberant women 
and athletic men, a redundance of physical en- 
ergy and joy. There may be such a painter 
again, and; if he appears, let us hope he will re- 
ceive as ready a welcome from the critics of the 
robust school as he certainly will from the sup- 
posed admirers of disease and despair in the 
works of Mr. Burne-Jones—I mean, of course, 
Rubens. In the gallery at Dresden two pictures 
of Rubens are placed side by side—a Bacchus 
with his tiger, and a Jerome doing penance in 
the wilderness. The subjects are the most op- 
posite in the world ; but Rubens, with his genius 
for the painting of mighty thews and sinews, for 
rich carnations and the riot of life, and with his 
total disinclination for all that is ascetic or ema- 
ciated, has painted his Bacchus and his Jerome 
as though from the same brawny model, and 
with an equal strength of frame and splendor of 
bronzed and glowing flesh-color. A critic of 
Rubens would never trouble himself to paint out 
or to condemn this, because for the reader who 
knew anything of the master it would be a mat- 
ter of course, but would dwell on the special 
faults or excellences of the two pieces taken as 
examples of the master’s genius working within 
its known limits. To do the same is an obvious 
rule for contemporary criticism also. 

To inquire into the springs and connections 
of any vein of sentiment in art is always an in- 
teresting, though usually a very difficult, thing. 
It will some day be a task for criticism to trace 
and analyze, if it can, the reason why the best 
reports brought in our own time from the world of 
the past and the world of dreams are tinged, over 
all their beauty, with a shade of unsatisfied de- 
sire and sadness. In the mean time, to denounce 
them as unhealthy and describe them amiss does 
no good to any one. The signs of real un- 
healthiness in painting are flaccid design, livid 
color, deadness to the loveliness of the world; 
and the work of Mr. Burne-Jones exhibits quali- 
ties the very reverse of these. Besides, contro- 
versy breeds controversy, and those who see the 
beauty of the thing denounced are sometimes 
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tempted to speak wildly in their turn. For in- 
stance, I think it does harm—more harm, per- 
haps, than nonsense about tinkers’ thumbs and 
deplorable events—when a writer in “ The Spec- 
tator,” in praising the Annunciation, speaks of 
his “intense disinclination to dwell upon its 
merits in detail,” and says of certain strictures, 
“It may well be that these things are true, but 
for us there only exists the poem, which made 
our heart beat and our eyes moist—” This may 
show that the writer has felt the power of the 
work before him, but it is certainly not criticism. 

In pausing thus over the pictures of M. de 
Nittis and those of Mr. Burne-Jones, we chose 
our instances at the two opposite extremes of 
contemporary painting—the extreme of literal 
modernism and the extreme of visionary and po- 
etical invention. Between these two extremes 
the great majority of painters move in fields in 
which the principle of representing natural facts 
as they are is blended in various degrees with the 
principle of selecting and enhancing them, of in- 
vesting them in the colors of the imagination or 
of history. It is the business of criticism to 
study and define with sympathy whatever is sin- 


cere and whatever is well done along the whole 
range of the efforts of the artistic spirit. The 
ordinary critic, as it seems to me, can only jus- 
tify his existence—he can only fulfill his true 
function of helping people to receive from the 
works of art the best they are capable of giving 
—if he follows the lines and keeps clear of the 
temptations of which we have spoken. Having 
first taken due precautions against picture-blind- 
ness, let him next, without neglecting the ideas 
or story embodied in a picture, yet dwell above 
all upon what are not nearly so agreeable to 
dwell upon—the qualities of their embodiment ; 
let him keep his sympathies open to excellence 
of all kinds; let him seek, not to dictate aims 
and conceptions to the artist, but to characterize 
with precision the aim and conception of the ar- 
tist himself, to recite clearly and without exag- 
geration what he thinks good and what less 
good, to make a picture live to the mind of the 
reader both in its intellectual and its material 
qualities, and to put it in its proper place with 
reference to others with which it comes into 
comparison. 


SIDNEY COLVIN, ia The Fortnightly Review. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW A YOUNG MAN MAY PROSPER. 


ENTION has been made of one Jack Ba- 

ker, capitalist, successful merchant, and 
private friend of Stephen Hamblin, envied and 
admired by the coterie of the Birch-Tree Tavern. 
In the capacity of Stephen’s adviser and confi- 
dant, he has something to do with this story, 
which is an excuse for relating the history of his 
rise and greatness. Another excuse is that it is 
a most instructive history. Marmontel was no- 
where more moral, It is so moral that it has 
half a dozen morals. And, as I have ever held 
it a great mistake to put the moral at the end 
instead of the beginning, I append all six morals 
in this place so that my readers may see how 
beautifully this Jack, who killed the monstrous 
giant of poverty and servitude, may be moralized 
to suit the special difficulties of these latter days. 


The first moral is that everything is possible 
to him who dares. 

The second, that the world at large, and es- 
pecially the genial and confiding manager of your 
bank, is ready to meet you half way in taking 
you at your own estimate. 

The third, that in this world you only have to 
help yourself. Piles of money are lying about ; 
the man who makes his own pile is invariably 
succeeded by a fool who asks for nothing but a 
certain originality of audacity in the adventurer 
who deprives him of his share. 

The fourth, that the proverb ex nzhilo nihil 
Jit only applies to natural philosophy, the prop- 
erties of matter, and so forth. It has nothing 
whatever to do with credit. The man who wants 
most gets most. It is the bold pauper who be- 
comes rich, if he begins early. Further proof of 
this axiom may be sought in the chronicles of 
the City. 

The fifth, that smartness still lingers among 
the English, and still commands success. 
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There is a sixth which we reserve for the 
sequel. It is left for the readers of the Higher 
Thought, as Paul Rondelet says, to find out for 
themselves. 

Jack Baker was at this time about two-and- 
thirty years of age, a good dozen years younger 
than Stephen Hamblin. His father began and 
ended as an employee in a great City house. He 
was a model clerk; he possessed all the clerical 
virtues : he was respectful, punctual, obedient, 
honest, trustworthy ; as he was never called upon 
to take any serious responsibility, he was never 
troubled with ideas; yet his talk was entirely 
about money, and he admired financial coups 
much as a stage-carpenter admires a play, being 
perfectly ignorant how they were designed and 
carried through. He brought up his only son— 
most City clerks have at least a dozen sons—to 
regard the City as the only arena profitable for 
English youth. The professions, the army, the 
navy, the colonies, had no attraction for young 
Jack Baker: he was “to go into the City,” for 
that he was specially set apart in infancy; he 
had no sympathy for deeds of daring adventure 
and heroism ; his heart never warmed for self- 
sacrifice or patriotism ; as a child he turned aside 
from St. George and the Dragon, and loved to 
hear of Dick Whittington. When he grew older 
his favorite reading was of men who have made 
their fortunes in the City from small beginnings. 
And when he was old enough to understand 
things better, he recognized the fact that the 
Lord Mayor was a poor creature, stripped of his 
civic robes of office, compared with such a man 
as Mr. Anthony Hamblin, whose house on Clap- 
ham Common he saw every half-holiday, when 
he played upon that hospitable heath. 

When Jack was fifteen, and was a tolerable 
proficient in arithmetic, commercial English, and 
clerkly handwriting, he fulfilled the purposes of 
his birth and existence by entering, as a junior 
clerk, the house of Sandal, Wood & Company, 
silk-merchants. 

For twelve years he remained a clerk in this 
establishment. His life during this period re- 
sembled that of most other City clerks, except 
that he indulged in no wild courses : did not bet, 
did not drink, did not scatter and lavish his little 
income, did not fall into debt, did not acquire a 
bad reputation ; on the contrary, his reputation 
steadily grew in the house and out of it: he 
became known for a shrewd, trustworthy young 
fellow, who could manage a thing without mak- 
ing himself a fool over it; and he was unlike 
many of his fellows in this respect, that he did 
not marry when his salary reached the magnifi- 
cent sum of a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
As regards his manner of living it was necessa- 
rily simple, yet he managed to secure as much 


enjoyment as could well be got out of so limited 
an income. He did not waste his money in join- 
ing any young men’s improvement society, nor 
his time in following any line of study, and he 
cared nothing at all for lectures, scientific, liter- 
ary, political, or musical. His tastes lay in quite 
a contrary direction. He knew many barmaids, 
haunted many billiard-rooms, was frequently seen 
at music-halls, and smoked a meerschaum pipe 
all the evening. This was the kind of life he 
liked after office-hours. It did him no harm, be- 
cause in these places he was on his natural level, 
higher than which he never cared to rise; and 
because, being a young man of no imagination, 
strong common sense, and rather a cold temper- 
ament, he never exceeded and never committed 
any of those follies which cling to a man’s repu- 
tation, are not easily shaken off, and sometimes 
drag him down in the long run. Topsy at the 
Green Dragon, or Polly at Quelch’s, or Lotty at 
the Princely, sometimes thought, no doubt, that 
Jack Baker was so carried away by admiration 
as to be ready to make a serious offer. But the 
young lady was greatly mistaken, for Jack was 
not such a fool. At the same time the society 
of Topsy, Polly, or Lotty, always, of course, with 
the bar between them, was pleasant to this young 
man of the City, and supplied the place of ladies’ 
society. For with ladies Jack was not at his 
ease. 
Moreover, he nourished ambitions, which was 
another reason why he should not commit the 
usual clerkly error of an early marriage. 

His father was old; there was a good sum 
put by; with that sum he would perhaps be 
able to start for himself, if only in a small way. 
Meantime he was rising in the firm; he knew 
the country customers; he knew the travelers 
and the commission agents; he was known to 
the merchants of Shanghai and their clerks; he 
knew men who could introduce business, and he 
had the sense to hold his tongue and keep his 
own counsel. 

When Jack was twenty-seven or so, his fa- 
ther died, leaving him the sole heir of his little 
savings. These he found, all charges deduct- 
ed, to amount to the sum of £3,142 6s. 10d, 
which he placed, at first, on deposit account in 
the London, Southwark & Stepney Joint Stock 
Bank. He then resigned his post in Sandal, 
Wood & Co., and taking a small office in a 
court leading out of Eastcheap, started for him- 
self as a silk-merchant. He passed a very ac- 
tive first year: he ran about asking for orders 
like an advertising tout; he hunted up the coun- 
try customers whom he had met at Sandal & 
Wood's; he remembered that an old schoolfel- 
low was a clerk in Shanghai and wrote to him; 
he lived with the greatest frugality; and, though 
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he did very little business, he was cheerful, re- 
lied on promises, and hoped for better times. 

After a year he made up his books and found 
that he had lost a little by the first twelve months. 
This was discouraging. 

In those days he used to go to the Birch- 
Tree Tavern for early dinner, and there made 
acquaintance with Alderney Codd and his friends. 
He greatly admired their ingenuity, and puzzled 
himself to discover why it was that with so much 
talent there was not a decent hat among them 
all, nor a shirt-collar whose edges were not 
frayed. 

They were undoubtedly clever, these inge- 
nious contrivers of schemes and companies, He 
used to sit silent among them, listening. No- 
thing, however, was ever let fall by any of them 
which could be of practical benefit to himself in 
the silk-trade. Unluckily, no one of the whole 
set had ever turned his attention to silk. 

One afternoon, however, the man who looked 
like a sailor propounded sententiously a general 
proposition. He said: 

“Whoever wishes, in this world, to succeed 
wants only one thing.” He looked round to see 
if any were rash enough to disagree with him. 
“If it is to be president of a South American 
republic, which is open to any man with cheek 
enough to bowl over the man in the chair and 
sit in it himself, or to become a great merchant, 
or to be thought a great financier, it’s the same 
thing that is wanted, and that is—pluck.” 

Jack received this theory without criticising 
it, and went back to his office. 

Among his papers was a three-months’ ac- 
ceptance that morning received from a country 
draper. He took this to the bank and asked to 
have it discounted. 

“You may leave it,” said the manager, dubi- 
ously. “I will tell you to-morrow. But it can’t 
be done under four and a half. 

The bank rate was three and a half. 

Jack had still on deposit most of his three 
thousand pounds. He concluded, therefore, to 
let the bill wait. 

When he got home he found an answer to 
his letter to the old friend at Shanghai. Friend 
had gone into business as a broker on his own 
account. He wrote facetiously, regretting that 
Jack was not in a position to back him; if so, 
what a game they could have on, they two to- 
gether; he at Shanghai and Jack in London! 
That silk was going up for a certainty, and now 
was the time—and so on. 

Jack read the letter, put it down with a sigh, 
and spent his usual evening with Lotty and Polly 
and Topsy, who served him his moderate pota- 
tions, and exchanged with him those epigrams, 
those quaint and original conceits, those madri- 





gals in prose, those quips and merry jests which 
constitute the charm and poetry of barmaid con- 
versation. Then he went home and retired to 
bed and to sleep. It was not unusual with him 
to go to sleep, but in this case it led to important 
results, 

At two o’clock he sat up with a start, and 
looked about the dark room half frightened. He 
had been awakened by a dream. He dreamed 
that the man who looked like a sailor had come 
all the way from the Birch-Tree Tavern to his 
bedside in order to repeat to him, with warning 
finger, “Whether you want to be President of 
Bolivia, or a great and successful merchant, all 
you want is—pluck !” 

He rubbed his eyes and stared in the dark- 
ness. He could see nothing but the dim out- 
lines of furniture. The man who looked like a 
sailor was not there. No one was there ; but the 
voice of his dreaming still rang in Jack’s ear. 
He slept no more. At six he rose, feverish and 
dazzled. He had been “alone with his thought ” 
for four hours; it was too much for him. He 
was not an imaginative young man, and yet per- 
haps for that very reason, because he had so sel- 
dom contemplated anything beyond the present, 
the prospect dazzled him. 

At half-past ten, with cheeks a little white, 
but with assured and confident bearing, Jack 
walked boldly through the outer office of the 
bank into the manager’s room. Yesterday he 
had, so to speak, sneaked in with his country 
draper’s little bill at three months. : 

“T want,” he began, in a clear, ringing voice, 
very different from the groveling hesitation of a 
man who presents a doubtful little bill for dis- 
count, “I want a credit of twenty thousand 
pounds, I am shipping silk at Shanghai.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Baker,” said the manager 
blandly. “Yes—you are shipping silk. Yes— 
our terms are eight per cent.” 

That was all. In one moment, without hesi- 
tation or questions, the business was as good as 
concluded. Jack walked out of the bank with 
reddened cheek and brightened eye. He want- 
ed to get into his own office, and sit down to 
realize that his fortune was made or marred by 
this bold venture. 

The nature of the transaction was simple. 
Jack did not borrow twenty thousand pounds at 
eight per cent. Not at all; no money was ex- 
changed; he borrowed credit at that rate; he 
bought and shipped to England silk to the 
amount of twenty thousand pounds in his own 
name: if silk went up, there would be a profit ; if 
silk went down, there would be a loss; if the 
former, he would pay the bank sixteen hundred 
pounds and pocket the rest; if the latter, he 
would pay the differences amd the sixteen hun- 
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dred pounds out of his own capital of three 
thousand pounds. It will be seen that the mar- 
gin for safety in case of a fall was small. 

There was no loss; Jack’s correspondent was 
right ; there was a large profit, for silk went up. 

Jack was prudent ; he let the profit remain in 
the bank, continued to live frugally, but next time 
he asked for a credit of thirty thousand pounds, 
which was also granted him. 

That operation again was successful. 

Another and yet another succeeded. Jack’s 
name became favorably known. Jack’s capital 
was trebled. His ventures were larger. 

He took larger offices and engaged more 
clerks. He had made already a good business 
of the speculative kind, which report magnified 
into a great business of the safe kind. 

He next gave up the modest lodgings in 
Bloomsbury which had hitherto contented him, 
took chambers in the West End, joined a new 
proprietary club (where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Stephen Hamblin), took to playing whist 
there, and of course, because his temperament 
was cool, and his memory good, and he never 
forgot a card, always won; bought a horse and 
rode in the park; remembered that he had a 
second name, and wrote on his card, “Mr. J. 
Bunter Baker.” In other matters he lived ex- 
actly as he had always done, without the least 
desire for the society of ladies, conversing with 
Polly, Lotty, and Topsy aforesaid, and raising 
golden visions in the minds of those young per- 
sons; and even continuing on affable terms with 
his old associates, still mostly clerks, and envi- 
ous beyond measure of a success which their 
want of pluck made impossible for them. At 
his West-End chambers he gave little dinners, to 
which he invited his new friends, Stephen Ham- 
blin, the manager of the London, Southwark and 
Stepney Bank, and others. The wine he gave 
them was choice; after dinner, it was not un- 
usual to have a little lansquenet, baccarat, loo, or 
perhaps an écarté pool. But Jack Baker was 
too wary to lose his head over cards, and gener- 
ally came out of the mé/ée a winner. 

To these dinners, it is needless to add, Mr. 
J. Bunter Baker did not invite his former friends. 
It was enough that he should stand them drinks 
at the bar; it was, indeed, all they asked. Tears 
rose to the eyes of those honest fellows when 
they thought of the magnificence to which one 
of their number had soared. Like Baker Jere, 
deceased, they were satisfied to contemplate suc- 
cess from afar, without dreaming that it might 
be their own case. But then they never had that 
vision of the night—they never heard that voice 
which said, “ Whether you wish to be president 
of a South American republic or a successful 
merchant, one thing only is wanted—pluck.” 


It is, indeed, one of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances attendant on success, that, while all 
the world envies the successful man, not one in 
a hundred considers how he himself might win 
that same success by following parallel lines. 

As for the Birch-Tree Tavern, Jack Baker, 
as we have seen, did not forsake that festive 
place. Luncheon was to be had there as well 
as anywhere else, and perhaps a wrinkle might 
be picked up among those inventors of schemes 
and contrivers of companies. And it was not 
unpleasant for a man of Jack Baker's coarse 
fiber to be received with deference; a respect 
due to the man who has made money was paid 
him in full measure, and even ostentatiously ; 
the newest schemes were explained, the latest 
ideas were aired, for his benefit ; the house, so 
to speak, played up to the capitalist ; Jack Baker, 
who had made his own fortune, was ready to 
make that of everybody else. When will men 
understand that he who wants to make his for- 
tune must do it by himself ? 


Stephen Hamblin did not commit the error 
common among vulgar practitioners of his school. 
He did not, that is, confide his case to the hands 
of a petifogging solicitor. He took it to a firm 
of the utmost respectability, told the whole ex- 
act truth, and only asked that the affair should 
be pushed on as rapidly as possible. This done, 
he felt easier. The fight would come off; the 
sooner the better. Let it come. About the is- 
sue he felt generally, though there were times of 
doubt, pretty confident. 

He dined at the club with Jack Baker. After 
dinner, in the smoking-room, he talked darkly 
about what was going to happen. Presently he 
opened up the matter more fully. 

“ What I mean,” he said, “ what I meant yes- 
terday is, that I am myself the claimant to the 
whole of my late brother's property.” 

“ Phew!” Jack Baker whistled. “ The whole? 
Why, it is—how much—a quarter of 2 million ?” 

“More,” said Stephen. “We have now 
found out that he never married. It is, of 
course, hard upon the girl.” 

“Oh, hang the girl!” Jack replied, with his 
ready laugh. “Number one comes first. And, 
of course, if it isn’t her own, she can’t have it. 
When do you come into possession ?” 

“That I do not know. My lawyers will ask 
for letters of administration. The other side 
may possibly ask for time, in order to prove the 
marriage, or they may choose not to fight. I 
can not tell.” 

“Oh—h!” Jack’s face fell. “They may 
choose to fight. And suppose they win?” 

Stephen lay back in his chair, crossed his 
legs, and laughed gently. 
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“My dear boy, how cam they win, when I 
hold in my hands proof—not documentary proof, 
which would satisfy a court of law, but moral 
proof—that my brother never was married at 
all?” 

“Have you? Then that’s all right, and I 
congratulate you with all my heart.” 

They shook hands. 

“You have not done so badly yourself, 
Jack.” 

“Well, no,” he replied, stroking his chin. 
“Not so very badly, considering my opportuni- 
ties. But a quarter of a million! Mon Dew! 
as the French say. Who can compare with 
that? What I complain of, however, is having 
anything to do at all. Why weren’t we all born 
rich? Why don't we live in the good old days 
when they had slaves, and all they had to do was 
to enjoy life?” 

“ Perhaps,” Stephen suggested gloomily, “ we 
might have been born slaves ourselves.” 

“That,” Jack acknowledged, “would have 
been the very devil.” 

“ Now, Jack,” said Stephen, leaning forward, 
and speaking seriously, “I have told you of my 
prospects. Let me tell you something more. 
This is, of course, perfectly confidential.” 

The club smoking-room was quite empty at 
their end of it. 

“ Go on, old man.” 

“ Anthony’s death came at an awkward time 
forme. He and I were in a good big thing to- 
gether, though his name was not mentioned, and 
it’s come to grief. My money is locked up here 
and there. I have lost a devil of a lot lately; 
and, in fact, 1 want to raise money until I get 
possession.” 

“ Security ?” 

“ First of all, the estate itself. If that won't 
do, any amount of bonds and scrip.” 

It is almost needless to say that Anthony had 
never speculated with Stephen in his life, and 
equally needless to say that the only “ scrip ” in 
Stephen’s possession consisted of “ pictures,” 
chiefly from Honduras, certain South American 
republics, and sundry bogus American railways, 
got up by pirates on both sides the Atlantic. 

“I would rather not go to my banker's,” 
Stephen went on. “Can you help me to a pri- 
vate lender—anybody—a friend of your own 
would do?” 

Jack nodded, and went on quietly sucking his 
cigar in silence for a few minutes. Then he 
made up his mind and spoke. 

“I don’t suppose,” he said, “that a sen- 
sible man like yourself, and a man of the world 
like yourself, would go in for a claim which 
you weren’t pretty sure of carrying through. 
Nothing short of certainty would justify you in 


breaking with your family, supposing, as you 
say, they consider the thing as an act of hostility. 
I believe, on your own showing, that you are 
bound to win. And I don’t mind risking some- 
thing. Still, it is a risk. You will have to pay 
for the risk.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“TI will lend you a thousand, Hamblin,” he 
went on slowly, “on condition of your paying 
me back two thousand on the day that you get 
your brother's estate.” 

Stephen laughed. 

“Only cent. per cent.,” he said. “ Never 
mind. I don’t want any one to know how my 
affairs have been dipped of late. I accept, Jack. 
You can make it a couple of hundred in cash, 
and eight hundred in a three months’ bill. My 
dear boy,” he added with feeling, “ when I do 
come into my brother’s money we will have such 
a caper, you and I together, with a friend or two, 
as you shall remember all your life. Hang it! 


One must be five-and-forty to enjoy things prop- 
erly.” 


—_——>+— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW THE BATTLE WAS BEGUN. 


ALDERNEY CODD, the news of Stephen’s 
claim having reached him, fell into a doubt and 
quandary the like of which he had never before 
experienced, because he saw that he must take 
a side. For quiet people, trimmers, friends of 
both camps, undecided thinkers, uncertain rea- 
soners, and philosophers who change their views 
with the wind, it is most grievous to have to take 
aside. Suppose, for instance, they were to dis- 
establish the Church ; suppose there was to be a 
civil war between republicans and royalists; sup- 
pose your paternal uncle, from whom you had 
expectations, held one view firmly, while your 
maternal aunt, from whom also you had expec- 
tations, took the other side forcibly, what then, 
reader, would your own feelings be ? Such, how- 
ever, was Alderney Codd’s position. On the one 
hand, his long and early friendship with Stephen ; 
the memory of a thousand youthful freaks and 
extravagances ; the habit acquired in youth, and 
still maintained, of regarding Stephen as an ad- 
viser, and, in a sense, his superior ; the familiari- 
ty of his associations with him—these were on 
one side ; on the other were his respect and his 
loyalty to the Hamblin name, gratitude to the 
memory of Anthony, duty to his daughter, and 
the belief that Stephen’s position was a wrong 
one. 

He was torn with conflicting emotions. If 
he considered the thing from a practical point of 
view, it was difficult to discern which was the 
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safe side to take. For if Stephen gained the 
day, and he should be found in the enemy’s 
camp, what then? Or, if Alison should be vic- 
torious, and he were a partisan of Stephen, with 
what face could he greet her again ? 

He was finally determined by perfectly disin- 
terested considerations. The sight of Anthony’s 
coat hanging before his eyes determined him. 

He lost no time in acting upon his resolution. 
First, he repaired to Clapham, where he sought 
an interview with Alison and tendered his alle- 
giance ; this once offered and accepted, he felt 
easier and more comfortable in his mind, and 
sought Stephen at his chambers. 

Poor Alderney! He had been so many times 
to those familiar chambers; he had spent so 
many evenings in them ; he had smoked so many 
pipes, cigars, and cigarettes; he had imbibed in 
them so prodigious a quantity of intoxicating 
drinks ; he had been always welcome there. And 
now he was about to say that he could never 
come there any more. Stephen, he knew, was 
not, from a high moral point of view, a good 
man, Quite the contrary. But then Stephen 
was always a friend of Alderney’s, and one for- 
gives a great deal in those whose friendship has 
lasted for thirty years or so. Perhaps, too, his 
own standard of morality was not of the highest. 
And Stephen was one of the Hamblins, to know 
whom was to gain a certain distinction at the 
Birch-Tree. Now, all that fabric of friendship, 
pride, and distinction was to be rudely shattered. 

“Come in, Alderney,” cried Stephen in his 
most cheery voice; “come in, man, I haven't 
seen you for a month, have 1? Come in.” 

Alderney turned very red. 

“The fact is, Stephen,” he stammered, “I 
have come—have come—in fact, to tell you that 
I have heard of your claim, and that I—in fact 
—I entirely disapprove of it.” 

“Do you, Alderney, and why ?” 

“ Because Alison is Anthony's daughter; be- 
cause out of gratitude—” 

Stephen’s face clouded over. 

“Come, Alderney ; don’t be sentimental, and 
don’t be Quixotic. No one would be such a fool 
as to let go a quarter of a million of money—his 
own, too.” 

“ But it is not your own: it is Alison's.” 

“ say that it zs my own, I say that Alison’s 
mother was never married.” 

“ You can not prove it.” 

“It is for her, on the other hand, to prove 
the contrary. If there was a marriage, it can be 
proved with the greatest ease. But there was 
none.” 

For an instant Alderney wavered. 

Stephen saw his look of irresolution. 

“I suppose,” he said, “that you feel you 


ought to support Anthony’s daughter. Well, 
the feeling does you credit. Support her by all 
means. But not to the extent of injustice, Al- 
derney. Don’t you see that the estate, since 
there was no marriage, is all mine? Can you 
blame me for merely taking what is mine?” 

“ Yes,” said Alderney, plucking up his spirits, 
“I blame you for bringing scandal upon the 
family. What need to rake up the past? Even 
supposing your allegation to be true, which I do 
not believe, what good does it do to let all the 
world know it? Why, I hear they offered you 
five hundred a year for life, solely for taking 
charge of Alison for one year. I'd have done 
that job, Stephen, for a quarter of the money. 
Five hundred pounds a year!” 

“ A splendid sum, isn’t it?” Stephen sneered ; 
“a fair equivalent for ten thousand a year. Don’t 
be an ass, Alderney. Scandal on the family, too, 
because one of them is proved never to have 
married. Rubbish!” 

“Then I will say more, Stephen. I think 
that respect for Anthony’s memory, if not con- 
sideration for his child, ought to have prevailed 
upon you to prevent this misery from falling upon 
her.” 

Alderney folded his arms firmly as he took his 
stand. 

Stephen, as usual, lost his temper. 

“Very well,” he said; “I’ve heard what you 
came to say, and now, if you have nothing more 
to say, you may go. Of course you understand, 
Alderney, that any little assistance which I could 
have offered as the head of the Hamblin family 
will be withheld if you choose to ally yourself 
with my enemies.” 

“ | understand,” Alderney replied sadly, think- 
ing of his poor hundred pounds a year, and won- 
dering how that little income was to be supple- 
mented for the future. ‘“Good-by, Stephen; 
shake hands before I go, old man. I am more 
sorry than I can tell you to be obliged to take 
this line; but Anthony and his daughter must 
come first. You will change your mind yet, and 
withdraw your claim.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind.” 

“ Then, Stephen, I hope to God that you will 
be defeated! That would be better for you than 
to win, and to feel all the rest of your life that 
you were eating the bread of Anthony's orphan.” 

Stephen made an impatient gesture. 

“Come, shake hands,” Alderney repeated, 
holding out his own. 

“No,” said Stephen, turning his back upon 
him ; “I only shake hands with my friends.” 

Alderney Codd withdrew. His life - long 
friendship with Stephen was at an end. More 
than that, he reflected with bitterness that Stephen 
held in his hands the whole scheme for the for- 
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mation of the Great Glass Spoon Company, by 
which he had hoped to make another coup. Well, 
it could not be helped. No doubt Stephen would 
float that company and do well with it. 

For reasons which will presently appear, Ste- 
phen did not float the company. 

Alderney next went into the City, and called 
at the office in Great St. Simon Apostle. He 
could not have arrived at a more lucky moment, 
for a great family council, called together in haste, 
was just meeting to consider the best course to 
pursue. The Dean was there, the Colonel was 
there, the two partners, the family lawyer, and 
Gilbert Yorke. Alderney sent in his name, and 
was invited to join this Hamblin parliament. 

The proceedings were opened by Augustus, 
in the private office of Anthony Hamblin, de- 
ceased, in a little speech. 

“You all know,” he said, “that our cousin 
Anthony left nc will ; you all know that he main- 
tained a profound silence on the subject of his 
marriage. We have now to tell you, Dean, and 
you, Colonel, that Stephen Hamblin, asserting 
that there was never any marriage at all, is about 
to claim the whole estate. We have asked you 
together in order to confer on the best manner 
of meeting that claim. Mr. Billiter is so good as 
to give us the benefit of his legal opinion. Mr. 
Gilbert Yorke has as good a right to be present 


as any of us, for he is engaged to Alison—” 
“Pardon me,” said Gilbert, reddening to the 
roots of his hair, “ Alison will not hear of any 
engagement, she says, until she can meet the 
world without having to blush for her mother.” 
“That does her credit,” said Augustus, and 


the Dean applauded. “Very well, cousins, we 
think that an effort may be made to establish the 
fact of this marriage; and of that fact, I am 
sure, no one here can entertain the least doubt.” 

No one did. 

“Mr. Yorke has very kindly offered,” he went 
on, “to give up his whole time for the search, 
which may possibly be long and tedious. He 
abandons his practice at the bar—” 

“Pardon me again,” said Gilbert, “my prac- 
tice is nothing. I have no practice. All I give 
up is the waiting all day long in chambers for 
briefs which never come.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Billiter, with a twinkle of 
his ferret-like eyes—“ well, there’s a very pret- 
ty fortune depending upon the success of that 
search. Don’t fire up, young man; lovers never 
do think of fortunes. We all know that; and 
Miss Hamblin is a most beautiful and well-con- 
ditioned young lady, and we give you credit for 
entirely disinterested feelings.” 

“Allow me, too,” said Alderney, “to offer 
my own humble services. In the present de- 
pressed state of the City, my usual financial work 


has almost stopped. I have not engineered a 
new company for a twelvemonth.” Everybody 
smiled; Alderney’s companies were well known. 
“Iam comparatively free, and shall be glad to 
give whatever services I can to the cause of my 
benefactor’s daughter. I never knew her moth- 
er; but we may say, I am sure, in the words of 
the poet, ‘ Matre pulchra, filia pulchrior.’” 

Alderney had touched the right chord. An- 
thony Hamblin, the worthy head of the house, 
had been, in one way or the other, a benefactor 
to everybody in the room. The Dean thought 
of days before the Deanery came to him, when 
his boys would certainly not have gone to Marl- 
borough but for Anthony; the Colonel thought 
how his two boys, in the Engineers and Artillery, 
would certainly never have got to Woolwich 
had it not been for Anthony; the two partners 
thought of numberless acts of kindness in the 
old days when all were young together ; even the 
old lawyer owed something to this universal ben- 
efactor, this dispenser of kindliness, this secret 
doer of good deeds. A hush fell upon them for 
a moment; then the Dean cleared his throat, 
which had gone suddenly a little husky. 

“We must accept your offer with gratitude, 
Cousin Alderney. Yes, yes, our benefactor’s 
daughter must not look in vain to her cousins 
for help.” 

“T concur,” said William the Silent. 

“I have just come from seeing my cousin 
Stephen,” Alderney went on. “I thought it 
right, before breaking off the friendship which 
has always existed between us, to go and make 
some sort of appeal to his better nature. I 
know,” he added, with a blush, “ that our friend- 
ship has been marked by many a youthful folly, 
which one may repent of, but which one—one— 
in fact—always looks back to with some degree 
of pleasure.” The Dean looked professionally 
grave. “I told him then that I would have 
neither part nor lot with him in this matter.” 

“Very good,” said Augustus approvingly. 

“When I considered,” Alderney went on, 
“that I actually had on at that moment the very 
coat which Anthony lent me, I could have no 
other feeling but indignation and astonishment. 
And, in addition to the coat”—he drew out a 
leather pocket-book full of papers—*“ I had with 
me, come back to me after many days, an actual 
I. O. U. of my own, given by me to Anthony 
twenty years ago—twenty—years—ago ”—he re- 
peated this with great pathos—“for five-and- 
twenty pounds.” He handed it to Augustus 
with pride. “Stephen found it among the pa- 
pers. It is not often that one’s good deeds re- 
turn in such a manner. Gentlemen, I give you 
my word that at this moment I only regret that 
the document represents so small a sum. I wish 
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it had been for ten times the amount. However, 
at the time I did my best.” 

There was a beautiful confusion between self- 
interest and the finest kind of generosity which 
moved all present. 

“Very good,” said Augustus. “Now let us 
consider the position from a common-sense point 
of view. Here is Mr. Billiter to correct us if we 
are led astray by an over-natural prejudice in 
favor of poor Anthony. We have this fact 
against us: there is not anywhere the slightest 
mention of marriage or love-affair in Anthony's 
letters or diaries. Yet the latter are kept with 
the greatest care, and in the most minute de- 
“As there must have been at least love- 
passages of some kind,” said the Colonel, “does 
not that prove intentional omission?” 

“I think it may. We need not, therefore, be 
discouraged at the outset by this omission. As 
the Colonel says, there must have been love- 
passages, probably letters. These are all prob- 
ably destroyed ; concealment was intentional.” 

“Men in my profession,” said Mr. Billiter, 
“are not likely to believe blindly in anybody. 
It is the seamy side which we generally have 
placed before us. At the same time, 1 knew 


Anthony Hamblin from his childhood upward. 


I seem, like yourselves, to have known him most 
intimately—say from hour to hour. And if I 
were going to choose a man in whose virtue and 
honor I would believe, that man would be An- 
thony Hamblin.” 

“I concur,” said William the Silent, for the 
second time. 

“ Having said so much,” Mr. Billiter went on, 
“I come to the next point. Are we ready to 
carry this investigation throughout? Are we 
prepared for whatever may turn up? Of course, 
something will. It is impossible that a child 
should be born, a mother die, a man marry, 
without leaving some trace or other, which we 
shall be able to light upon after careful investi- 
gation !—Are you prepared, young man”—he 
fixed his bright eyes upon Gilbert, who bore the 
shock without flinching—“ to face all conse- 
quences ?” 

“I am!” Gilbert replied. “The truth can 
not be so bad for Alison to bear as the present 
uncertainty, when every chance allusion, every 
thought, any accident, puts the doubt before her, 
and makes a fresh demand upon her faith in her 
father. Let us, in Heaven’s name, learn the 
truth!” 

“Good!” said the Dean. 

“ Very well, then,” observed Mr. Billiter dry- 
ly, “we are all agreed, we think, that Anthony 
Hamblin will come well out of it; we hope he 
will, If he does not, we are prepared to surren- 


der the high opinion we had formed of his virtue 
and accept the consequences. You, gentlemen ” 
—he turned to the partners—“ you are more 
deeply concerned than even Alison herself.” 

“We are,” said Augustus. “But the House 
would stand even such a shock as that which 
you contemplate.” He meant if Stephen should 
withdraw his money. 

“Then we return to the question,” said Mr. 
Billiter, “ What are we to do?” 

Nobody spoke for a time. 
lifted up his voice: 

“ Advertise:” he said. 
ing!” 

Augustus groaned. 

“We advertised everywhere when Anthony 
was drowned. One would like to avoid the 
agony column of the ‘ Times’ if we could.” 

“ There is no possible avoidance of publicity,” 
said Mr. Billiter. “The Court of Probate will 
be asked for letters. We shall have to oppose. 
We shall have to state why we oppose. The 
court does not sit with closed doors. There will 
be a great deal of talk about it before we have 
done, I fear. Of course it is disagreeable to quiet 
people to be talked of in every newspaper in the 
kingdom.” 

Alderney was already at work with paper 
and pencil. 

“It is nothing less than horrible,” said Au- 
gustus, “that our name—the name of Anthony 
Hamblin—should be mixed up in such a vulgar 
difficulty as an uncertain marriage.” 

He spoke as if the fierce sunlight of fame 
should shine upon every action of a Hamblin 
and make it known to the people. 

“ Nothing in the world like an advertisement,” 
said Alderney, working away. “You spend a 
guinea in the ‘Times,’ and another guinea in 
the ‘Guardian.’ All the parish clerks in all the 
parishes in the country are immediately set to 
work in hope of getting the reward. You ought 
to stimulate them by offering a high reward. 
Now, then, will this do >— 

“*Two HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD!’ 
That is not too much, is it? No! ‘Two Hun- 
dred Pounds Reward.—Wanted, the Certificate 
of Marriage of Anthony Hamblin, merchant of 
Great St. Simon Apostle, City of London, and 
Clapham Common, with some person unknown. 
It is believed that the marriage took place in or 
near London, about twenty to twenty-three years 
ago. The above reward will be paid on receiv- 
ing a certified copy of the register.’ That sounds 
well,” said Alderney. “Two hundred pounds 
will make them work. But that is not enough. 
We must have another advertisement to find out 
Alison’s mother. Here it is: 

“*Two HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD.— 


Then Alderney 


“Go on advertis- 
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Whereas, Anthony Hamblin, deceased, formerly 
merchant, Great St. Simon Apostle, City of Lon- 
don, and Clapham Common, is believed to have 
contracted marriage some twenty to twenty-two 
or three years ago, with a person unknown ; the 
above reward is offered to any one who will give 
such information as will lead to the discovery of 
the person and the place and date of ‘marriage ; 
and any persons who are cognizant of the mar- 
riage, who are connected with the wife of An- 
thony Hamblin, or who lost any female relation 
by flight, elopement, abduction, or disappearance 
about that time, are requested to communicate 
full particulars to the undersigned.’” 

Here followed the name and address of the 
solicitors. 

“There,” said Alderney, with great satisfac- 
tion, “that will fetch the house—I mean, wake 
up the church.” 

“Very clearly put,” said Mr. Billiter. “It is 
a pity that you were not made a lawyer, Mr. 
Codd.” 

Alderney smiled. This was the sort of tribute 
to his intellect that he enjoyed. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Billiter. But—guzd Rome 
factam? Yet, if ripe scholarship and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Latin literature could be 
of use in that profession—but I fear it is too 
late.” 

“ There was a Mrs. Duncombe,” said Gilbert, 
“who took charge of Alison for six or eight years. 
Should we not get hold of her?” 

“ Good,” cried the intelligent Alderney, grasp- 
ing more paper; “the very thing. Mrs. Dun- 
combe by all means. Another advertisement. 
Two hundred—no, hang it !—five pounds reward 
will do for her. Mrs. Duncombe will be easy 
enough to find. There is no mystery about her, 
at any rate. ‘Five Pounds Reward.—Wanted, 
the present address of Mrs. Duncombe, who for 
eight years had charge of a little girl at Brighton 
—initials, A. H.’ And now I look upon our case 
as complete—quite complete.” 

Alderney looked about him as if the work was 
already done. 

“We will advertise, then,” said Augustus. 
“Is there no other way of working? Can we 
not use some private inquiry-office ?” 

They all had the old-fashioned respect for 
detectives, thinking they could solve any mystery. 
But Alderney shook his head. His faith was not 
So great. 

“ They canalo nothing more than other men,” 
he said. “Gilbert Yorke and I will be your best 
detectives. They get up the facts of a case just 
as we have done, and then advertise. That is 
just exactly what we are doing. And then they 
sit down and wait for replies—any one can do 
that.” 


“ And now,” said Gilbert, “for our own indi- 
vidual work. If Mr. Billiter will allow me, I will 
receive all the answers to the advertisements and 
report progress whenever any discovery takes 
place.” 

“ And I,” said Alderney, “ will begin at once 
a private search in all the London parish regis- 
ters. When I have gone through those, I will 
tackle the suburban churches. After that—but 
that is as far as we shall get.” 

“All this, Alderney,” said Augustus, “ will 
require money. You must not give us your time 
for nothing—at least, you must let us pay your 
on ” 

Poor Alderney blushed. He really had no 
employment for his time at the moment, for no 
one, up to the present, had shown any desire to 
join in the promotion of the Great Glass Spoon 
Company. And there were five weeks to quar- 
ter-day, and, to meet all expenses for those five- 
and-thirty days, there was no more than the sum 
of five-and-thirty shillings, with a silver watch, a 
gold chain, a gold medal once won at college for 
a theological essay, and two rings. These arti- 
cles of jewelry spent the latter part of every quar- 
ter-day in charge of an obliging person who re- 
ceived them in trust, so to speak. Sometimes 
they remained “in” for a good six months, dur- 
ing which interval Alderney only knew the time 
by looking in bakers’ shops, or the stations of the 
Underground Railway; by the pangs of hunger, 
and by the diurnal phenomena of nature. 

Had it not been such an unfavorable time for 
him, he would rather have done the work for 
nothing. But poor men can not do generous and 
self-sacrificing things. He could not refuse the 
proffered money. And when Augustus, at part- 
ing, pressed into his hand a piece of paper which, 
as a rapid glance showed Alderney, was worth 
exactly fifty pounds, he was affected almost to 
tears. 
“Your resemblance, Cousin Augustus,” he 
said, “to our poor Cousin Anthony deceased, 
becomes every day more marked. O sé sic 


omnes!” 
a 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HOW THE COURT WAS HARD TO PERSUADE. 


THE tendency of humanity, in this its fallen 
state, to believe everything that is evil of each 
other has been often illustrated by the ingenious 
tribe of poets and novelists. The Hamblin 
cousinhood may, in all future ages, be cited as 
another and very remarkable case in point. The 
thing had only to be asserted in order to be im- 
mediately believed ; and yet it was in direct con- 
tradiction to everything the world had previously 
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held and acknowledged. Stephen said it was so. 
Stephen had always been the black sheep; An- 
thony had always been the respected chief of the 
House; yet Anthony’s character was swept away 
by one single assertion of Stephen’s. Enjoyment 
of the kind which is caused by surprise was also 
felt in the situation. Here was a striking exam- 
ple of the uncertainty of fortune: here was a 
turning of the wheel: here was a sudden sprawl- 
ing in the mud of those who had been perched 
in apparent security on the highest point. No 
such reverse of fortune had ever befallen the 
Hamblin family, except, perhaps, in the case of 
that member of it who being on a voyage of ad- 
venture in the Indian Ocean, had his ship scuttled, 
and was himself made to walk a most uncom- 
fortable and suicidal plank laid down for him by 
pirates of Sumatra. It was something the cousins 
felt, but did not express the feeling in words, 
something for the annals of the family, in the 
interests of morality and philosophy, to show 
such a beautiful example of the instability of 
human greatness as that of Alison Hamblin. 
The case of Croesus himself, although he. saved 
himself at the last moment by an artful conun- 
drum, could not have furnished his cousins, 
nephews, nieces, and marriage-connections with 
a more fertile topic of daily talk than the situation 
of Alison, the once fortunate, the beautiful Alison, 
provided for the family circle. 

The female cousins pretended not to believe 
the story, out of deference to the partners, who 
were stout in their repudiation of Stephen’s claim. 
But they dd believe it at heart, and they whis- 
pered to each other words of doubt, pity, and 
suspicion, which served as an encouragement in 
belief. And the more they opened their eyes, 
raised their eyebrows, made round O's of their 
mouths, shook their heads, wagged their curls, 
lifted their shoulders, spread out their hands, and 
whispered words, the more they came to regard 
the story as not only probable, but certainly 
true. 

No one liked Stephen. It was a fashion in 
the family to regard him as their least enviable 
possession. For his sake, and by means of his 
example, all Spaniards were supposed by the 
Hamblins to be profligate; how else to account 
for his extraordinary divergence from the recog- 
nized standards? All other Hamblins had done 
well: there were Hamblins in the church, Ham- 
blins in the army and navy, Hamblins at the bar, 
Hamblins in medicine—it was a part of the fami- 
ly tradition that a Hamblin should turn out well. 
And here was one who had never done any good 
at all. No Hamblin could contemplate without 
emotion the picture of Stephen the prodigal, 
Stephen the spendthrift, Stephen who was actu- 
ally not satisfied with one fatted calf, but went 





on working his unrepentant way through a dozen 
of those toothsome creatures. 

It was, however, instructive to mark the dif- 
ference which the new position of things pro- 
duced. One may not love the Heir Presumptive, 
but one must pray for the King. It became a 
subject of serious, even prayerful, consideration 
with the cousins whether they ought not to call 
upon Stephen, so long neglected. One or two 
did actually leave cards at his chambers in Pall 
Mall. Stephen found them and threw them be- 
hind the fire. He was completely indifferent to 
the action of his relations. They had long since 
passed out of his thoughts: they did not enter 
into any part or relation of his life. If he thought 
of them at all, it was as forming part of the 
family which had treated him with neglect, and 
whom in return he would humble if he could. 

He lost no time, however, after the final in- 
terviews and explanations with the partners, in 
putting his case into the hands of a firm of so- 
licitors, who were known to be able and active 
men. 

“T want,” he said, after putting the points 
as clearly as possible—‘I want the business 
pushed on with all dispatch. You understand 
I claim the whole of my brother's estate as his 
sole heir.” 

“Yes. The case, as you present it, has weak 
points, Mr. Hamblin.” 

“You mean that my brother may have mar- 
ried. Rest assured that he never did. Let 
them search every register in England. I now 
that he never married. I am as certain as that 
I am standing here.” 

“ But—the young lady—she must have had 
a mother.” 

“ Account for her mother as you will. My 
brother never married.” 

Nothing short of the clearest documentary 
proof could shake Stephen’s belief on this point. 
So far, he was perfectly and entirely sincere. 

“There is another point. The Court, when 
we ask for letters of administration, may refuse 
to consider your brother’s death as proved. Let 
us, however, make out the affidavit.” 

They went before the nearest commissioner, 
when Stephen took the necessary oath, and filled 
up the form: 

“ In the goods of Anthony Hamblin deceased, 

“ I, Stephen Hamblin, of Sandringham Cham- 
bers, Pall Mall, Gentleman, applying for Letters 
of Administration of the personal estate and 
effects of Anthony Hamblin, late of Great St. 
Simon Apostle, City of London and Hooghly 
House, Clapham Common, deceased, do hereby 
make oath that the said deceased was drowned 
on the third day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and — —, in the River Serpentine, Hyde 
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Park, and that the personal estate and effects of 
the said deceased, which he anyway died pos- 
sessed of, or entitled to, and for or in respect of 
which Letters of Administration are to be granted, 
exclusive of what the said deceased may have 
been possessed of or entitled to as a Trustee for 
any other person or persons, and not beneficially 
including the leasehold estate or estates for years 
of the said deceased, whether absolute or deter- 
minable on a life or lives, and without deducting 
anything on account of the debts due and owing 
from the said deceased, are under the value of 
three hundred thousand pounds to the best of my 
knowledge, information, and belief.” 

To which were appended the signatures of 
claimant and witnesses. 

“This application,” said the lawyer, “ must 
be lodged on Thursday. Fortunately, we are in 
time, and on Tuesday week we shall make our 
motion in court. You will give us as many 
particulars as possible, Mr. Hamblin. We must 
make our case a strong one at the outset.” 

It was then Tuesday. There was, therefore, 
a fortnight to wait. Stephen, tolerably ignorant 
of the English law, thought he had only to ask 
for the letters of administration, and then to 
step at once into possession. At the worst, he 


fancied the Court might possibly grant a short 
delay of two or three months, while the other 


side looked about for proofs of the marriage. 
He waited impatiently for the fortnight to pass. 

The day came at last. He found himself in 
the court. 

Counsel for the complainant, in opening the 
case, said that, as had been stated in the affida- 
vit, the deceased, Anthony Hamblin, had met 
with his death at the late deplorable accident on 
the 3d of January last, when, by the breaking of 
the ice, fifty persons had been suddenly drowned. 
The case presented the peculiarity that the body 
was never, and had not up to the present mo- 
ment, been recovered. The Court might, there- 
fore, be of opinion that the death was not proved. 
But the family, in the hope that he had not been 
drowned, had taken every possible step, offering 
very large rewards, and advertising in the most 
likely manner to attract the attention of people. 
Mr. Hamblin was a man of strongly-marked in- 
dividuality, easily recognizable; it was impossible 
that he should be still living unknown and un- 
recognized. He left his home on the morning of 
the 3d of January: he told his servants that he 
should be home to dinner as usual : he was seen 
on the banks of the Serpentine half an hour or 
So before the occurrence of the accident : he was 
carrying his skates with him: he spoke to an 
officer of the Royal Humane Society, of which 
institution he was a liberal supporter: he an- 
nounced his intention of going on the ice: he 
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took off his heavy coat, and gave it to the man 
to keep for him: and he went away in the direc- 
tion of a man who let chairs and adjusted skates 
for hire. Half an hour after his conversation 
with this officer the ice gave way, and two hun- 
dred people were suddenly submerged. A great 
many were drowned, and a great many bodies 
were subsequently recovered, but Mr. Anthony 
Hamblin’s body, as already stated, was not found. 
In the evening the man carried the coat to his 
private residence, but he had not come home. 
There was no ground for any other supposition 
than that of death. He was a man universally 
respected and loved, a man of great wealth, a 
most successful merchant, a man of very steady 
and regular habits, no longer young; a man of 
happy disposition, with no enemies, no anxieties, 
no mental troubles; a man who enjoyed life, a 
man possessed of strong physique, free from ail- 
ments or sickness of any kind. 

Stephen Hamblin, his client, the only brother 
of the deceased, on hearing the sad news, at once 
took up the position of guardian to his brother's 
child. With regard to this child, there had al- 
ways been a mystery about her. Anthony Ham- 
blin, until ten years before, was believed by all 
to be a bachelor. He suddenly, however, at that 
time, appeared at home with a little girl aged 
nine years, whom he introduced simply as his 
daughter. He explained that her mother had 
been dead for many years, and offered no other 
explanation on the subject. Nor was any other 
asked: and, if his cousins had misgivings, these 
were easily appeased by consideration of the 
blameless life always led by the deceased. 

On his death, however, the discovery that 
there was no will led to an attempt on the part 
of Stephen Hamblin to clear up the mystery con— 
nected with Miss Hamblin’s birth. This investi- 
gation, commenced at first in the interests of the 
young lady, and after consultation with her, led: 
Mr. Stephen Hamblin to surprising results. He 
found from the diaries and journals of the de- 
ceased, which, coupled with his own recollections 
of his brother’s life, accounted fully for almost 
every hour of the past thirty years, that there 
could have been no marriage at all. In that 
case, Stephen Hamblin was sole heir, and Miss 
Hamblin had no legal claim to any portion of the 
estate. 

When these facts were fully established in 
his own mind, and not before, Stephen Hamblin 
sought his late brother’s partners, and communi- 
cated them in a friendly spirit. He was not re- 
ceived, however, with the spirit that he expected. 
However, whether the petition was to be op- 
posed or not, his client, in asking for letters of 
administration, desired it to be clearly under- 
stood that his intention, after acquiring the 
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property to which he was: entitled, was to recog- 
nize his brother’s child, and to provide for her 
with liberality. 

The counsel went on to describe the property 
in general terms. The real property consisted 
of a large house and grounds, known as Hoogh- 
ly House, standing on Clapham Common, and a 
house standing in a small park in Sussex. There 
was also a considerable estate in house property, 
partly in the City of London, where the Ham- 
blins had been merchants for two hundreds years, 
and partly in the southern suburbs. Mr. An- 
thony Hamblin also, as chief partner in the firm, 
had a very large stake in the business. The 
personal property amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds in various stocks, 
securities, and investments. In addition, there 
was a valuable library, a collection of pictures, 
with furniture, objects of art, dréc-d-drac, and 
so forth, the results of several generations of 
wealth. The whole would probably be sworn 
under three hundred thousand pounds. 

The counsel for the petitioner then summed 
up his case. The proofs, which he held suffi- 
cient, to the mind of any unprejudiced person, 
that there never had been any marriage, were 
found in the very careful and minute diaries 
kept by Anthony Hamblin, in which cvery detail 
of expense, occupation, employment, and en- 
gagement, were scrupulously entered. These 
not only contained no mention of any marriage, 
but left no room for any marriage. Although 
his death had been announced in every paper, 
and, by reason of the accident which caused it, 
had obtained the widest publicity, no one had 
as yet stepped forward to claim relationship with 
the young lady on her mother’s side. The great 
family Bible, in which were entries of the births 
and deaths of six generations of Hamblins, 
which formed, in fact, a complete genealogical 
table of the family, contained no entry of the 
marriage of Anthony or the birth of his daugh- 
ter Alison. This omission was very extraordinary. 

There were afew witnesses tocall. The first 
was the man Harris, whose evidence was simple 
and straightforward. He believed Mr. Hamblin 
was drowned with the rest. He could not see 
how any one could think otherwise. The body 
had never been found. It might have been 
among the rest, but he did not think that likely. 
There were two or three bodies unidentified, but 
their clothes had been kept. 

Then the footman, Charles, deposed that his 
master had told him in the morning, before he 
went out, that he should be at home as usual. 

Augustus Hamblin testified to the regular 
habits and freedom from care of his late cousin. 
He, too, expressed his conviction that Anthony 
Hamblin had been drowned. 





The Court did not want to hear any more evi- 
dence on the subject. The Court would pass on 
to consider the nature of the claim set up by 
Mr. Stephen Hamblin. 

Then the counsel for the other side was able 
to begin. 

He said that up toa certain point he was pre- 
pared to acknowledge all the statements made 
by his learned brother. There was no will to 
be found ; most likely none had been executed. 
There was no mention anywhere of a marriage. 
There was not any entry of his own marriage or 
the birth of his daughter in the family Bible. 
All this was quite true. As regarded the disin- 
terested action of Mr. Stephen Hamblin, in seek- 
ing to prove himself the heir to so large a prop- 
erty, he was only desirous to state that Mr. 
Stephen Hamblin had proved his liberal inten- 
tions by offering this young lady, brought up to 
regard herself as the heiress of a very large for- 
tune, a hundred pounds a year. But as regards 
the silence, he would submit that the question 
was altogether begged by his learned brother. 
There was one point quite undisputed by all; 
Miss Hamblin was the undoubted daughter of 
Anthony Hamblin. Not only did she possess 
certain strongly marked peculiarities common to 
all the Hamblins, but she was most curiously 
and remarkably like her grandmother, Mr. Ham- 
blin’s mother, who had been a Spanish lady. 
Very well, then. Here was a daughter, acknowl- 
edged as such by all; here was an intentional 
and marked omission of all mention of the child’s 
mother in diaries and family records. What 
were they to infer? Two things were possible. 
The one view which his learned brother had 
adopted, and one which, he would submit to the 
Court, was the more probable because more hon- 
orable. It was this: the late Mr. Anthony Ham- 
blin had been from boyhood of singular purity 
of life. Few men could look back upon a course 
so blameless, so free from reproach, as his. It 
was a life open to the eyes of all. There was 
nothing to conceal, nothing to be ashamed of. 
Above all, there could be no skeleton in the 
cupboard. His friends believed, one and all, 
implicitly in the purity and nobility of the life 
which had been so suddenly and fearfully taken 
from their midst. They believed that Anthony 
Hamblin was married. They were confident 
that, if investigation were made, proofs would be 
found. They put forward the daughter, Alison 
Hamblin, as the heiress, and they asked that 
time should be allowed to enable them to make 
the research. 

The Judge said that this was a case in which 
he was not called upon to grant time for the pur- 
pose asked, viz., to prove the marriage. It did 
appear remarkabie, and in some men.;., would 
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be suspicious, that no mention had been made 
at all of the young lady’s mother. On the other 
hand, the supposed deceased gentleman had evi- 
dently borne the highest character. Why, then, 
had he thought proper to leave unexplained the 
circumstance of his daughter’s birth? Mean- 
time, however, he was not satisfied with the proof 
of the death of Anthony Hamblin. He should 
require further proof. 

Stephen’s counsel asked how long a period 
would satisfy his lordship. 

The Court replied that he could not tie him- 
self down to any time; there had been cases in 
which men had been missed for years and had 
then returned—cases in which men had gone to 
sea, run away from debts or imagined annoy- 


To be continued.) 


ance, and taken assumed names. There were 
many possible reasons for hiding. No man’s life 
was wholly known; no man’s sanity could be 
altogether relied on. He would adjourn the 
case ; the parties could come before him at any 
time should they get additional or conclusive evi- 
dence. If no more was found, he would hear 
them again in a twelvemonth, or perhaps two 
years. The estate could be in the mean time 
administered by Mr. Anthony Hamblin’s solici- 
tors, the houses and gardens kept up as before, 
and a sufficient sum allotted for the young lady. 
And he would advise that the most diligent 
search should be made by both sides, if they 
could act in concert, for the discovery of the 
name and connections of the missing mother, 
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UCH astonishment has been expressed of 
late, by those who are too apt to forget 
the main facts even of contemporary history, that 
under “so benevolent a prince as Alexander 
II.” the most fearful conspiracies should have 
become rife. This view of the situation shows a 
misconception of the whole system of government 
in Russia, and more especially of. the character 
of the ruling Autocrat, as it has been formed 
by his education and by the ever- worsening 
course of his reign. Forthe proper understand- 
ing of what has occurred within the last twelve 
years or so, we must consequently go back for a 
moment to Alexander’s early training and ante- 
cedents. No despotic system can be judged 
without a knowledge of personal facts relating 
to its bearer. A sketch of the character of 
Alexander II. and of his strange acts of “ be- 
nevolence ” will make it clear to the commonest 
comprehension why his antagonists should at 
last have met him by wild deeds of conspiracy. 
Alexander’s arbitrary bias may be said to 
have been inherited in his blood. A disposition, 
originally, perhaps, less severe than that of 
Nicholas, was darkened and vitiated in him from 
his early days. Custine already remarked the 
expression of deep melancholy in the Grand 
Duke; and all those who have seen Alexander 
II. since have been struck with his sour and sul- 
len morosity. No smile ever lights up this “ hu- 
mane” Czar’s face. His uneasy glance is that 
of the * iisanthrope; his brow seems overcast as 


with the lowering shadow of a tragic fate. The 
harsh way in which he was brought up by his 
martinet father, without the slightest regard for 
his somewhat delicate health, no doubt laid a 
foundation for this pensive sadness, which under 
a pernicious court atmosphere, and with the ter- 
rible recollections crowding about his family his- 
tory, gradually changed into the fierceness of the 
tyrant. 

Poor royal humanity is sometimes strangely 
led up to its task in life. Almost from infancy 
the sickly boy had to don the soldier’s uniform. 
All joyous sprightliness was crushed out of the 
infantine heir of a barbarous imperialism. His 
education by the crowned corporal who happened 
to be his parent appeared to aim mainly at mak- 
ing him physically and in character as rigid as a 
ramrod. By nature of a sensuous bent, he had 
to undergo all the ordeals of barrack-room prac- 
tices which Nicholas held to be the proper sum 
and substance of human life. 

The stern nature and teaching of that typical 
tyrant came out one day in a striking manner 
during the early boyhood of Alexander. Even 
imperial children do not seem to be able to shake 
off the dark historical recollections that hang 
about the Winter Palace. In the manner of 
children they will make a ghastly sport of them. 
Once, when they were in a specially jocular 
mood, Alexander, in company with his brother 
Constantine and some comrades, in play enacted 
—as youngsters in their apishly imitative mood 
will do—one of the most hideous scenes that 
concluded a previous reign. The throttling of 
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the Emperor Paul was the subject! Alexander, 
standing for Paul, was assaulted and thrown 
down by his brother, who knelt upon his chest. 
With the aid of the sportive accomplices a cord 
was passed round the victim’s throat. It is said 
that young Constantine took a malicious pleasure 
in putting into this semblance of strangulation 
rather an unexpected deal of energy. 

“For mercy’s sake! For mercy’s sake!” 
Alexander cried, with half-stifled voice, and at 
last with a fearful yell. 

Nicholas, hurrying out from his room, beheld 
the spectacle before him in deep consternation. 
When the matter was explained to him, he se- 
verely reproved and actually punished his eldest 
born. “It is not worthy of an emperor,” he 
said, “to call out for mercy!” 

This well-authenticated anecdote has been 
told by writers who expressed the most adulato- 
ry sentiments toward the present Czar. It is to 
be found in Castille’s highly flattering biography 
of Alexander II., published about the time of 
his accession to the throne, The incident, loath- 
some as it must appear to every sensitive mind, 
strikingly paints both the gloom that always 
hangs about the Russian Court and the kind of 
education given by Nicholas to his offspring. 

The youthful despotic propensities of Alex- 
ander may be seen from an account given by 
another of his admiring biographers, Mr. J. G. 
Hesekiel. This writer enthusiastically swings 
the censer before Nicholas as “ The Iron Knight 
of Legitimacy” and “ The Invincible Champion 
of Government by the Grace of God.” (I may 
mention, in passing, that Mr. Hesekiel has done 
the life of Prince Bismarck into similar adula- 
tory prose.) At the age of fourteen, he relates, 
the boy prince, Alexander, in going through a 
state-room of the palace, was respectfully greet- 
ed by the assembled high dignitaries of the em- 
pire, senators, generals, and so forth. They all 
rose and bowed before the heir-apparent. The 
boy’s vanity being flattered, he purposely came 
back several times, expecting the graybeards on 
each occasion to rise and salaam before him. 
When he found that they thought they had done 
their duty by the first salutation, he angrily com- 
plained against them to his father. Nicholas, 
however, blamed the son for his unreasonable 
exaction. This vicious arrogance of the boy ri- 
pened afterward into the haughtiness of the des- 
pot, being but slightly mitigated by a naturally 
melancholy disposition, which sometimes gave 
the appearance of comparative softness. 

Of Constantine, the second son of Nicholas, 
there is a further characteristic anecdote on rec- 
ord. It is to be found even in publications other- 
wise marked by servile feelings toward the Court. 
We all know at what a supernaturally early age 











the purple-born are appointed to high titular po- 
sitions in the state administration or in the army. 
In Russia, where the “right divine of kings to 
govern wrong” is pushed to its most logical or 
illogical consequences, this royal custom flourish- 
es to excess. At the mature age of eight Alex- 
ander was appointed Chancellor of the University 
of Finland. His brother Constantine was nomi- 
nated in early youth High Admiral of the Fleet. 
One day Constantine, between whom and his 
elder brother there was little love lost, had Alex- 
ander arrested because he had come on board 
ship without special authorization. Something 
of the sentiment of Franz Moor, in Schiller’s 
“Robbers,” seems to have animated Constan- 
tine in his youth. He was often heard to utter 
a malediction against the law of heredity. He 
declared that, being born when his father (Nicho- 
las) was already on the throne, he (Constantine) 
had a better right of succession than Alexander, 
who had been born when Nicholas was only a 
grand duke. He further said that, after the 
death of Nicholas, he would contend against 
Alexander with the object of partitioning the 
empire. 

These may seem trifling occurrences—mere 
freaks of childhood. They would certainly be 
so regarded in countries where the nation prac- 
tically possesses self-government, and the crown 
is mainly an ornamental cipher, or where the 
sovereign privilege is at least largely circum- 
scribed by the parliamentary power. It is dif- 
ferent in an empire like Russia, with its murder- 
ous dynastic antecedents. There the personal 
character of the princely personages is of the 
utmost importance ; for a youthful freak or hid- 
eous trick may point to a coming horrible event. 
In olden times, previous to the Tartar dominion, 
Russia passed through the so-called Appanage 
Period of Separate Principalities, when the em- 
pire was actually partitioned. The feuds which 
then tore the various branches of the Rurik 
family greatly facilitated the Mongol conquest 
that weighed upon the country for centuries. 
With the condition of Russia such as it was until 
lately, and still is for that matter, a bold attempt 
on the part of a prince second in birth could not 
be said to be beyond the range of possibility. 
Even now we hear of a deep estrangement be- 
tween the ruling Autocrat and the Czarewitch, 
reaching even to such an extent that for a mo- 
ment there was an intention of arresting the 
latter. 

Nothing has come of the childish threat of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, who to this day 
fills the post of Admiral-General of the Russian 
Fleet. Still, the incident alluded to has its value. 
When a whole nation is disinherited from _politi- 
cal rights, a younger member of the ruling house, 
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of violent and ambitious temper, may easily take 
the idea into his head of altering, by a palace 
plot, the very basis of the empire for his own 
special benefit. What looks like boyish play 
may in time to come turn into a tragedy. These 
dangers, characteristic of all autocracies, can only 
be done away with by the introduction of a set- 
tled order of constitutional law, conferring the 
chief power in the state upon representative 
bodies. 


Il. 


THE death of Nicholas, shortly before the 
end of the Crimean war, remains to this day en- 
shrouded in darkness and doubt. 

His proud spirit had been deeply humiliated 
by a series of defeats. He who once posed as 
the arbiter of the destinies of Continental Eu- 
rope had been beaten, not only by the. Western 
allies, but, before that, even by the Turks single- 
handed. He wrathfully avowed that “he had 
been deceived as to the state of public opinion 
in England.” The messengers of the Peace 
Society, the language held by the organs of the 
Manchester school, had emboldened him to try 
to realize the secular dream of Russian despots 
—namely, the conquest of Constantinople. The 
disenchantment he experienced gave even his 
iron frame a terrible shock. Yet his haughty 


temper forbade him to entertain offers of, still 


more to sue for, peace. Those surrounding him, 
including his nearest by kinship, were afraid of 
angering the ruthless man by unwelcome counsel. 

At the same time vague murmurs were heard 
in society against the absolutistic régzme which 
had led Russia to the brink of utter ruin. From 
the southern part of the empire, where opinion, 
since the days of Cossack and Ukraine indepen- 
dence, had always been the most advanced, threat- 
ening tales came up of a spirit of rebellion among 
the peasantry, upon whom the relay duties and 
other hardships connected with the war weighed 
most heavily. There was a universal feeling that 
the removal of Nicholas from this world’s stage 
would be a blessing. 

In the midst of this darkening situation men 
learned that the Czar was slightly indisposed ; 
immediately afterward, that he was—dead. He 
had only taken a cold; but the illness—as the 
manifesto of Alexander II. afterward said—“ de- 
veloped itself with incredible rapidity.” The 
manifesto added, “Let us bow before the mys- 
terious decrees of Providence!” 

Was the mystery a real or merely an appar- 
ent one ? 

Abroad a rumor quickly spread of foul play 
having once more taken place in the Winter 
Palace. In the German and the Danish press— 
for instance, in the Copenhagen “ Faedrelandet,” 


and the Berlin “ National Zeitung” and “ Volks- 
Zeitung ”—surmises were openly uttered that the 
Russian Emperor had died from poison. Nota 
few thought he had fallen a victim to a palace 
plot in the interest of the maintenance of the 
dynasty which was endangered by his obstinacy. 
In a medical journal of this country it was shown 
that the bulletins concerning the course of his 
illness were, at all events, quite at variance with 
well-known physiological laws. Ina lithographed 
pamphlet—attributed to Dr. Mandt, the physi- 
cian-in-ordinary to Nicholas—it was alleged that 
the Czar, in a fit of life-weariness, had himself 
asked for strychnine, and forced his physician to 
prepare it for him. A noted Russian writer, Mr. 
Ivan Golovin, in a book published at Leipsic 
about eight years ago,* refers to the statement 
of this pamphlet. He himself remarks that the 
reason for the head of the Emperor having been 
covered up, when lying in state, was, that his 
features were so terribly disfigured by the poison 
as to render it advisable to conceal the face. 

It is impossible to unravel the truth. This 
much can, however, be said beyond mere proba- 
bility, that, if Nicholas had not been suddenly 
taken away, the contrast between his iron rule at 
home and his continued defeats on the field of 
battle would have roused a spirit of rebellion and 
mutiny very similar to that against which he had 
to contend in the ensanguined streets of the capi- 
tal at the beginning of his reign. As it was, men 
expected that his successor would prove more 
pliant. The prevailing feeling of dissatisfaction 
did not, therefore, at first assume a revolutionary 
shape. 

Perhaps it was a consciousness of being sur- 
rounded by men who watched him closely which 
made Alexander II. speak out in rather a per- 
emptory tone in his manifesto of March 2, 1855. 
Monarchs who fear an attack upon their sover- 
eign privileges often seek to terrify their would- 
be antagonists by bold language. “I hereby 
declare solemnly,” Alexander said, “that I will 
remain faithful to all the views of my father, and 
persevere in the line of political principles 
which have served as guiding maxims both to 
my uncle, Alexander I., and to him. These prin- 
ciples are those of the Holy Alliance. If that 
alliance no longer exists, it is certainly not the 
fault of my august father.” The fling against 
Austria, which had half taken the side of the 
Western allies in the Crimean war, and the covert 
reference to Prussia, which had refused making 
common military cause with Russia, was unmis- 
takable. 

So far as public opinion existed then, or 
could make itself heard in the Czar’s empire, 





* “ Russland unter Alexander II.,” Leipsic, 1870. 
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the impression of this manifesto was a highly 
unfavorable one. Its allusions to the mainte- 
nance of the political principles of Nicholas and 
to the maxims of the Holy Alliance were little 
relished—all the less so, because there was not a 
word about coming reforms. Military prepara- 
tions were continued. The whole country seemed 
to be destined to become a military camp. No 
prospects were held out either of the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, or of the admission of any sec- 
tion of the nation to a share in the government. 

Soon, however, Alexander II. had to alter his 
tone. The wave of public discontent rising ever 
higher, while the Russian arms suffered defeat 
after defeat, peace had to be concluded, and the 
full stringency of the despotic rule could no longer 
be maintained. Gortchakoff was substituted for 
Nesselrode in the chancellorship. At that time 
this was almost considered progress—so unspeak- 
ably degrading was the slavery of the nation, and 
so apt are men in their despair to catch at a 
straw. 

Gortchakoff, nevertheless, pronounced the 
famous saying, “Za Russie ne boude pas ; elle 
se recuetile!”” The old war policy had been 
scotched, not killed. Scarcely had the army re- 
turned from the campaign before Government 
busied itself with a well-studied plan for a net- 
work of railways, not in the commercial but in 
the strategical interest. With the same object 
of an ulterior return to the aggressive war policy, 
Alexander II. sought an interview with Napoleon 
III. soon after the conclusion of the Crimean 
war. Piedmont, also, was diplomatically ap- 
proached in a remarkably friendly manner. Eng- 
land was to be isolated. Revenge was to be 
ultimately taken against her. Between all these 
significant though somewhat weak attempts, the 
new Czar addressed to the marshals of the Polish 
nobility at Warsaw his threatening words: “ Be- 
fore all, no dreams, gentlemen! . . . If need be, 
I shall know how to punish with the utmost se- 
verity ; and with the utmost severity I mean to 
punish!” (Avant tout, point de réveries, mes- 
steurs!... Au besoin, je saurat sévir, et je 
sévirat /) 

Thus the autocratic vein strongly stood out 
even in this more sickly type of a barbarous 
autocracy. It is the fashion at present, at least 
among some who take the name of “ philosophi- 
cal Radicals” in vain when they courtesy before 
a Machiavellian tyrant, to dwell with admiring 
pride upon the philanthropic character of Alex- 
ander the Benevolent. All the cardinal virtues 
are his. He is the liberator of the serfs, the de- 
liverer of down-trodden nationalities, the educator 
and friend of the people—a ‘nonstrous paragon 
of princely perfection. The truth is, that this 
Czar, albeit lacking the nerve of his sire, has from 


early youth shown the full absolutistic bent. Dire 
necessity only brought him to the accomplish- 
ment of some reforms. But the evidence before 
us clearly shows that in this he acted on the 
well-known lines of despotic calculation, and that 
he never did good without the intention of there- 
by preventing what to him appeared to be the 
greater evil for his position as an irresponsible 
autocrat, by the so-called “ grace of God.” 


Ill. 


So deeply shaken was the empire by the 
events of 1853-56, that Alexander did not dare 
for several years—in fact, not until 1863—+to or- 
dain any fresh recruitment for the army. This 
necessity greatly diminished the oppressive power 
of the Crown. At the same time, public opinion 
showed signs of a threatening unrest. An “un- 
derground literature,” as it was called, began 
once more to express the ideas of the better-edu- 
cated, progressive classes. Among the troops, 
the “ Songs of the Crimean Soldiers,” by Tolstoy, 
an artillery-officer, made a great stir. Count 
Orloff, then Minister of the Police, wrote to the 
commanding General in the south that he should 
silence these rebel songs. The General some- 
what bluntly replied, “ Please come yourself, and 
try to silence them!” 

Among the secret publications then in vogue 
there were some political poems of Pushkin, 
hitherto only known in clandestine manuscript 
form. Pushkin is often called, with a great deal 
of exaggeration, the Russian Byron, whereas 
others will only let him pass as a Byron traves- 
tied, wanting in originality, like most of his Rus- 
sian brother-poets of the end of the last and the 
beginning of this century. At all events, one of 
Pushkin’s utterances containing the words— 


“*T hate thee and thy race, 
Thou autocratic villain” — 


does not lack in allusive clearness. Secretly 
printed abroad, his writings were largely propa- 
gated at Alexander II.’s accession. Again, men 
like Lawroff—who, ten years later, was impris- 
oned as a suspect, after Karakasoff’s attempt 
against the life of the Czar—had celebrated the 
advent of the successor of Nicholas with such 
ironically questionable sentiments as this: 


“Be proud, ye Russian men, 
Of being the slaves of a Czar!” 


Writers of comedies, novelists, delineators of 
the life of the people, ultra-realistic and cynical 
describers of the criminal classes, arose in rapid 


succession, whose tendency, one and all, was to 


show to what a state of corruption Russian so- 
ciety, from top to bottom, had come under the 
famous “ Champion of Order,” the dreaded Nich- 
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olas. That Czar had been in the habit of speak- 
ing of Turkey as the sick man. Russia was 
now shown to be the sick man. Neither did St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, nor the other chief towns, 
alone serve as a theme for this kind of semi- 
political literature. “ Provincial Sketches” also 
came out in a similar strain. These publications 
obtained an ever-increasing success among those 
classes—few in number, it is true—which were 
able to read. A whole “ Revelation Literature” 
sprang up, dealing with cases of governmental 
corruption. The censorship could not be upheld 
any longer against these writers with the strict 
severity of the previous reign. A beaten abso- 
lutism had to do things a little more cautiously ; 
and the watchful eyes of men hitherto treated like 
slaves quickly found out, with the rapid glance 
and intuition of the oppressed, that it was safe to 
“dare it on” a little more than they would have 
dreamed of doing before the end of the Crimean 
war. Truly, those Liberals in this country who 
now denounce that war as a mistake and even a 
crime, do not know, or do not care to remember, 
what a relief it brought to Russian Liberals 
themselves. 

Soon after the death of Nicholas, desires, un- 
til then only muttered, were publicly expressed 
for the recall and the amnesty of the martyrs of 
the conspiracy and the insurrection of December, 
1825. Pestel, Ryleieff, Bestujeff-Rumin, and the 
other leaders, had been strung up on the gal- 
lows. Many of those transported to Siberia had 
died a miserable felon’s death in the lead-mines. 
Brought up in the lap of luxury, they ended like 
galley-slaves, because they had loved freedam 
more than wealth and ease. It is reported of 
one of the political prisoners, a nobleman, that 
he died in Kamtchatka with a chain round his 
neck, fastened to the wall. Others had been 
sent to the Caucasus, which in Russia was long 
ago said to be “ not so much a frontier as a grave- 
yard.” There they had fallen in a hateful war 
against brave, independent mountain tribes, as 
the unwilling tools of an aggressive tyranny. 
Still, some of the sufferers were yet alive—among 
them men of the foremost families of the country. 
They had to be allowed to come back. They 
came—mere shadows and ruins of their former 
selves. But their decrepit condition was the 
most telling evidence of the infamy of the tyrant 
who had fortunately passed away. 

In the sa/ons of the upper classes these suf- 
fering witnesses of a terrible past received lavish 
proofs of admiration. Men would listen with 
sympathetic avidity to the tales of horror told by 
them. All those present at such a gathering 
made it a point to be profuse toward the martyrs 
with little attentions such as only women ordina- 
rily receive from the other sex. Thirty years— 


a long time—had passed since the armed strug- 
gle in the streets of St. Petersburg. Now, all of 
a sudden, memories were revived. Political ten- 
dencies, which some imagined had died out, 
came up afresh among a younger generation, for 
whom the “ December Conspiracy” was sur- 
rounded ‘with a poetical halo. There was dan- 
ger in the air for the autocratic principle. 

Count Rostoptchin, the same who ordered 
the burning of Moscow in 1812, said in 1825 he 
could not understand that attempt at a revolu- 
tion. He “could understand the French Revolu- 
tion, because there the ordinary citizen wished to 
become an aristocrat, but he could not conceive 
aristocrats wishing to become simple burghers.” 
That was the version of a cynical though other- 
wise clever member of the nobility, who was 
unable to comprehend the spirit of self-sacrifice 
for noble aims showing itself even among the 
wealthy and the “noble” by birth. However, 
had Count Rostoptchin only been capable of 
feeling the degradation under which the Russian 
aristocracy itself lies in its relations with a des- 
potic crown, he might, even from his own point 
of view as a mere man of the world, have found 
a reason for the uprising of independent charac- 
ters among men of his own rank. 


IV. 


THE more cultured and wealthier classes 
again came to the front as political agitators, at 
the accession of Alexander. They wanted to 
throw down the Chinese wall which Nicholas 
had built around them—if it is not an insult to 
the Chinese to compare the wall they erected as 
a protection against barbarism with the barrier 
set up by Nicholas against Western ideas of cul- 
ture and freedom. At first, Alexander II. did 
not hold out any hope of reform. Driven to 
straits, he busied himself with throwing a sop 
to public opinion by various small relaxations 
in administrative matters. They were small 
enough; and they were given with a niggard 
hand. 

Any one taking a survey of the earlier part 
of the reign of Alexander II. must see that the 
main object of his government was to foil the 
tendency toward the introduction of parliamen- 
tary institutions, which was sullenly but percepti- 
bly making its way among the better educated 
section of the nation; that, with the view of at- 
taining this reactionary end, he pursued the tra- 
ditional despotic policy of approaching the lower 
classes on the one hand, and engaging the country 
in fresh warlike enterprise abroad on the other. 
Foiled in Europe by England and France, he 
throws his armies, after the conclusion of the 
peace of Paris, with renewed fury upon the 
Tcherkess tribes. They had long barred the 
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way of Russia toward Asia Minor and Persia, 
thereby insuring the safety of India from that 
side. Now Schamyl, the hoary-headed warrior- 
prophet, is compelled to surrender in his last 
mountain stronghold. From his lofty Alpine 
home, which is filled with the renown of his 
romantic deeds, he is carried a prisoner to St. 
Petersburg, there to be stared at by the crowd 
of decorated slaves of autocracy. 

With this “ pacification ” of the Caucasus, the 
Czar obtained the unimpeded use of the high- 
road leading into Asia Minor. He then struck a 
blow against the independent tribes on the east- 
ern shore of the Caspian. With the Court of 
Teheran he entered into relations calculated to 
threaten Turkey with a double danger from the 
Asiatic side, in case of a renewal of war. Again, 
he enlarged his empire, at the cost of China, by 
filching territories as extensive as some of the 
greatest European countries. In what once was 
Independent Turkistan, his armies overran one 
khanate after the other, thus coming nearer and 
nearer to India from the northwest. There is a 
striking war-picture by Vereshagin, with a pyra- 
mid of skulls as its center—a very Golgotha of 
the horrors of massacre; but Russian monarchs, 
in their ceaseless career of conquest, out-Tartar 
the Tartar in the fiendishness of their atrocities. 
Witness the order given by General Kaufmann, 
the pampered tool of Alexander II., in these 
Turkistan campaigns: “ X7#// all; spare no age 
or sex!” Witness also the death-dance that 
took place when his Majesty, the crowned head 
of Holy Russia, the magnanimous champion of 
religion and humanity, made his victorious entry 
into Plevna,* carousing there jubilantly, while 
the Turkish wounded lay unattended in the town 
for fully two days—a helpless mass of men, dy- 
ing in raving agony. 

I have anticipated for a moment the course 





* “The day and night of the battle passed, and the 
sufferers received no food or water, and their festering 
wounds were undressed. The following morning the 
Russians entered and took possession, and made the day 
one of rejoicing with the visit of the Czar and the im- 
perial staff; but this celebration of the event, however 
short it may have seemed to the victors, was a long sea- 
son of horrible suffering for the wretched, helpless cap- 
tives who stretched their skeleton hands in vain toward 
heaven, praying for a bit of bread or a drop of water. 
Neither friend nor foe was there to alleviate their suffer- 
ings, or to give the trifle needed to save them from a 
painful death, and they died by hundreds; and before 
the morning of the third day the dead crowded the living 
in every one of those dirty, dimly-lighted rooms which 
confined the wounded in a foul and fetid atmosphere of 
disease and death. It was only on the morning of the 
third day that these wretched, tortured creatures had 
been left to their fate, that the Russians began the sepa- 
ration of the living from the dead.”—(‘‘ Daily News” 
letter from Plevna. ) 


of events. In glancing at the reign of Alexan- 
der II. the eye involuntarily runs over the full 
panorama of tyrannic outrages. From the time 
of the wholesale proscription of the Tcherkess 
and Abchasian tribes to the heart-rending hor- 
rors committed against Toork populations and 
wounded Ottoman prisoners of war, there has 
been, in his career, a perfect climax of inhu- 
manity. Conferences for the professed humani- 
zation of warfare were with him only the hypo- 
critical precursors of fresh barbarities. But it is 
not necessary to forestall events. Enough was 
done in the way of atrocities even in the earlier 
years of his rule. 

Between the conquests made in the Caucasus 
and the annexations on the Amoor or in central 
Asia, Alexander II. bullied, and at last put down 
by unspeakably cruel means—even as did his 
predecessor—the national aspirations of unhappy 
Poland. Like Nicholas, he kept the road to Si- 
beria alive with the wretched convoys of unfor- 
tunate exiles. Even in the Baltic provinces, 
whence the Russian Government draws so many 
able administrators, diplomatists, and military 
leaders, whose capacities might be employed in 
a better cause, he began a system of persecution 
against the German population, of so galling a 
nature that it threatened, in course of time, to 
alienate that very mainstay of the public admin- 
istration. The special towns’ charters of the 
Baltic provinces were infringed. The German 
tongue, hitherto possessing full privileges, was 
threatened. A process of Russification was at- 
tempted—the superior civilized: element being 
pushed and annoyed by the inferior and bar- 
barous one. 

These acts of the earliest years of the reign 
of Alexander II. have to be kept in mind, in or- 
der to understand that humanitarian motives 
were not the ruling ones in the final adoption of 
the serf-emancipation measure. On his death- 
bed Nicholas is stated to have said to his son: 
“Thou hast two enemies—the nobility and the 
Poles. Emancipate the serfs; and do not allow 
the Poles any constitution !” 

It is impossible, with the mystery which en- 
velops the last days of Nicholas, to know wheth- 
er these words are authentic. At all events, 
Alexander did not give back to the Poles the 
constitution they possessed until 1830. Nor did 
he grant a constitution to the Russians either. 
He emancipated the serfs—but not before the 
principles which had actuated the conspirators of 
1817-'25 once more began to show themselves 
among the upper strata of society ; and in pass- 
ing his measure he mainly sought to deprive a 
restive nobility of some of its influence, and to 
take the wind out of the sails of those liberal 
agitators who would have made the abolition 
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of bondage the outcome of the establishment of 
a freely chosen legislature. When, finally, the 
Poles, counting upon a corresponding movement 
in Russia, resolved upon that heroic though des- 
perate rising which by anticipation I alluded to 
in the last article, such fresh cruelties were prac- 
ticed by Alexander II. against the vanquished 
victims that every human heart worthy of the 
name must shudder at the mere recollection of 
them. 

From those days, however, the conspirato- 
ry movement in Russia began to assume larger 
proportions. What I have said in the preceding 
pages goes far to explain the violence by which 
that movement has latterly been characterized. 


V. 


PARTLY from the aggressiveness which is 
the natural bent of a despotic military monarchy, 
partly from the wish to check the home-growth 
of liberal sentiments by frequent bloodletting 
abroad, the Government of Alexander II. has 
tried to meet the danger which has been gather- 
ing round the autocratic system by lighting up 
foreign wars. Central Asia has served him for 
that purpose. So has Turkey. The flag of am- 
bition was flaunted before public opinion as soon 
as there was a revival of the opposition tendency 
in internal affairs. 

An attempt at opening up the whole Eastern 
Question was made as early as 1870, when France 
and Germany were locked together in deadly em- 
brace. The confidential dispatches and cipher 
telegrams exchanged in 1870 between Mr. de 
Novikoff, the Russian Ambassador at Vienna, 
and Mr. Ionin, the Russian Consul-General at 
Ragusa, which fortunately came to light some 
years ago, have fully proved that even then Mus- 
covite policy busied itself with getting up a phan- 
tom insurrection in Herzegovina preparatory to 
an attack upon Turkey. Nor is it a secret that 
a Bulgarian committee of insurrection, affiliated 
to Russia, had been in existence in Bucharest 
for years previous to the late war. All these 
propagandistic intrigues were in a measure de- 
signed to occupy some of the more active minds 
in Russia, who hesitated between home reform 
and Panslavistic ambition. 

The Czar has indulged in his warlike enter- 
prises, but he has deceived himself in his calcu- 
lations as regards home policy. All his frightful 
spilling of blood abroad has not been able to 
prevent the formation and extension of what is 
called the Nihilist Conspiracy. Side by side 
with his wars, the Secret League has grown 
apace, overshadowing all his glory. So exten- 
sive have the ramifications of that conspiracy be- 
come that the liveliest interest is now awakened 
as to its origin and its earliest germs. 


In the nature of things it is impossible, at 
present, to speak with full certainty on this sub- 
ject. The Russian revolutionists, being engaged 
in a desperate struggle, have neither the leisure 
necessary for writing such statements, nor is it 
their interest to go into details. Judicial inqui- 
ries have lifted, here and there, some corner of 
the mysterious winding-sheets in which the se- 
cret Vehme is enveloped. But more light can 
only be expected after the conspiracy has been 
entirely crushed, in which case, however, owing 
to the heroic silence which its adherents gener- 
ally maintain, a great deal of knowledge will for 
ever be buried in the grave, or the fuller clearing 
up will come when, as I would fain hope, this 
fierce struggle ends with a triumph, whether 
complete or partial, of the cause of freedom. 

Even under the iron rule of Nicholas, there 
were, many years after the St. Petersburg insur- 
rection of 1825, still some faint traces of secret 
societies, in which the spirit of Pestel and Mura- 
wieff was continued. One of these occult leagues 
was that of Petrascheski, detected in 1849, whose 
members were sentenced to forced labor and to 
banishment to Siberia. A nearer approach to 
the plebeian element than was observable in the 
conspiracies of 1817-’25 characterized this later 
association. Altogether the more educated class- 
es gradually began to seek closer contact with 
the people at large. 

This task was in so far facilitated by the ty- 
rannical Czar-Pope Nicholas, in that he not only 
trod under foot that portion of the nobiliary class 
which aimed at a constitutional share of the po- 
litical power, but also persecuted the various dis- 
senting sects in the most barbarous fashion. 

Under an outward gloss of official orthodoxy, 
Russia is eaten up with a chaos of sects. The 
Raskolniks, or Old Believers, profess to be the 
real Church; yet the simplest civic rights were 
always denied to them. Besides those Old Be- 
lievers, numerous other sects exist. They in their 
turn are surrounded by a strange fringe of “ Run- 
ners,” “ Jumpers,” “ Flagellants,” “ Self-Mutila- 
tors,” and other eccentric or anti-social pests 
which crop up most thickly in the dank shadow 
of an obscurantist despotism, whose very roots, 
however, they gradually destroy and encroach 
upon. Persecuted men often seek solace in wild 
hopes and prophetic beliefs, which, if strongly 
nurtured by agitation, are apt to imperil the per- 

secutor. Under Nicholas, the persecutor of all 
dissenters, popular seers occasionally arose, who 
in their occult meetings predicted from the book 
of Esdras that, after the reign of Nicholas should 
be over, the monarchy would fall down under his 
son, and that “the people then would be happy 
and free.” 

Such a state of feeling in the lower and more 
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backward social strata rendered it at all events 
easier for would-be reformers of the conspirator 
type to enter into closer contact with the plebeian 
element. Though educated men could not have 
any sympathy with the mystic views and tone, 
they found a practical ally in the sullen dissat- 
isfaction which drove dissenters to opposition 
against the Government. So it was under Nich- 
olas. So it still is under Alexander II. It may 
suit the sacerdotal Ritualists, who would fain es- 
tablish a connection of High Church Anglican- 
ism with the official orthodoxy of the East, to 
promote the aggressive policy of the Czar. But 
English Dissenters, who prize their freedom from 
clerical trammels, might remember that autoc- 
racy in Russia represents all that is worst in po- 
litical as well as in religious fields. Besides up- 
holding the Stuart doctrine with the means of a 
Genghis Khan and a Tamerlane, it pretends, in 
church matters, to a Papal authority, crushing 
the Bible Christian, the eccentric mystic, and the 
religious rationalist with an equally heavy hand— 
and, if need be, as in the case of the Greek Uni- 
ates under Alexander II., with the Cossack knout- 

In the educated class of Russia, two very dif- 
ferent political currents are observable: the one 
inclining toward Western liberalism, while the 
other cultivates the nationalist sentiment under 
rather antiquated forms. The “Westerners,” 
“ Europeans,” or “ Liberals,” are often regarded 
by the more stolid adherents of Katkoff as men 
lacking in patriotism. Between these two par- 
ties—if we could speak of parties in a country 
which has no ordered public life—a third group 
is observable: the Panslavists, many of whom 
pursue, under a liberal mask, aims favorable to 
the aggrandizement of czardom. Not a few of 
the Panslavists are in reality mere Government 
tools. Others, who, like Aksakoff, began as in- 
dependent workers in the Panslavist cause, finally 
yielded to Government temptation; but after a 
while even they were found to be too much im- 
bued with reforming ideas, and consequently 
were placed under police surveillance. 

The great mass of the Russian people has 
nothing to do with Panslavism; it does not even 
know what it is. The idea of a Slav brother- 
hood is foreign to it. It can be made, by much 
priestly preaching, to take a sort of bigoted in- 
terest in alleged co-religionists who are said to 
be ill-treated by “unbelieving Turks”; but the 
interest and the understanding do not go beyond 
that. Such is the distinct statement made lately 
by one of the best observers, Ivan Turgenieff, 
the novelist, in a conversation with a German 
writer. As to the revolutionary party in Russia, 
it has more and more become estranged from the 
Panslavistic tendency—so much so that at pres- 
ent it stands in direct opposition to it. 


Alexander Herzen,* who favored the Pan- 
slavistic cause, could still speak, retrospectively, 
of Russian czars as being “ Robespierres on 
horseback ”—an expression of so doubtful a value 
that it rather reminds us of the pseudo-revolu- 
tionary language of Napoleonism than of the 
purer democratic principles. Herzen’s idea be- 
ing that Constantinople should become the capi- 
tal of a great Russo-Slav empire, we can easily 
understand that he should have represented Mus- 
covite history under such a deceptive garb. Ba- 
kunin also was a Panslavist for a time, but of a 
different type, aiming as he did at a loose demo- 
cratic federation of the various Slav tribes. The 
impossibility of this federation all those will ac- 
knowledge who think it equally chimerical to 
form a Romanic federation between nations so 
dissimilar in origin, history, language, and aspi- 
rations, as are the Italians, the French, the Span- 
iards, the Portuguese, the French-speaking sec- 
tion of the Swiss, and the Roumans of Moldo- 
Wallachia and Hungary. Or would it be less 
chimerical to try to form a Teutonic federation 
among Germans, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Icelanders, German-Swiss, Englishmen, 
North Americans, and the various English colo- 
nies ? 

Nihilism, on its part, has nothing in common 
with those Panslavist intrigues which mainly 
cover an imperialist ambition. Nihilism, as at 
present known, is, in fact, the very negation of 
such dangerous ambitious schemes. 

The first Nihilist Society, properly speaking, 
is said to have been founded by Russian students 
about the year 1859. German works on philos- 
ophy and natural science were then much in 
demand, as forbidden fruit among the aspiring 
youths of Russia. The books not being allowed 
to pass the frontier, stray copies were smuggled 
in, and lithographed translations passed from 
hand to hand. The Agricultural College of 
Petrovski, near Moscow, is considered to have 
been one of the first places where young men 
became imbued with such advanced ideas. In 
this neighborhood the Netchaieff tragedy was 
enacted. Among literary men, Tchernitcheffski 
was one of the first who became a “ Nihilist.” 
He suffered for it by being banished to Siberia. 





* There is a notion in this country that Herzen, at 
one time, was banished to Siberia, and lived as an exile 
there, The idea is founded on a book of his, published 
in German and English, under the title of ‘‘ My Exile in 
Siberia.” Herzen, however, was never banished to Si- 
beria, but only interned for a time at Perm, which is 
several hundred miles from the Siberian frontier, and 
later at Novgorod. There, as a Government official, he 
had to sign the passport documents of those who were 
transported to Siberia. He left Russia, and lived abroad 
in voluntary exile wher. he wrote his works of Pansla- 
vistic propagandism under socialist colors. 
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The word “ Nihilist ” is, however, a somewhat 
misleading one. It was conferred at first as a 
nickname. Afterward it was adopted (like the 
name of the Gueuwx) in a kind of dare-devil mood ; 
and has covered, ever since, a great many varie- 
ties of political and social discontent, as well as 
of philosophical radicalism. There are Nihilists 
who, from the sheer hopelessness engendered by 
a tyranny lasting a thousand years, have come to 
cultivate a philosophy of despair, of disgust, and 
of destruction, without troubling themselves as 
to the constitution of the future. These are men 
that profess a wish to do away with all state or- 
ganizations, for the sake of a morbid individual- 
ism. Others there are who, in the semi-revolu- 
tionary vein of Comte, incline toward a socialist 
collectivism in a rather Utopian, not to say hie- 
rarchic, form. To them the word “ Nihilist” is 
scarcely applicable. 

Strictly speaking, the word “ Nihilist ” covers, 
at most, a small group of persons of a brooding 
and impracticable temper, such as is sometimes 
created under the darkest tyrannies. It may be 
doubted whether the majority of those who use 
the dagger and the revolver without compunc- 
tion against the vile sdzrrz of an intolerable des- 
potism would call themselves Nihilists, or even 
Socialists. The greater number of the members 


of the secret leagues are believed to hold views 


not far removed from those which have found a 
practical expression in some freely constituted 
countries. The violent means employed are, 
with many, only the outcome of a feeling of re- 
venge easily to be understood under the circum- 
stances; or else they are regarded as a dire ne- 
cessity in insurrectionary warfare. True, there 
have been Russians abroad who spoke of “ abol- 
ishing the family and property.” But nothing 
warrants the assumption that this is the principle 
of the Nihilists in Russia itself. 

If either mere anarchy or a system of barrack 
communism be the object of the majority of the 
men and women whose deeds have of late riveted 
the attention of all Europe, it is hard to compre- 
hend that these conspirators should have secured 
so many friends among classes which by educa- 
tion and position can not possibly have any sym- 
pathy with mere destructive or Utopian schemes. 
Of the existence of numerous friends of the Nihil- 
ists in the higher classes there is, however, no 
doubt. Thus only can the hold be explained 
which the occult propaganda of this Azc e¢ ubigue 
conspiracy has obtained upon the commonwealth. 


VI. 


I HAVE mentioned the participation of women 
in the present desperate struggle. Students, 
lawyers, officers, government officials, landed 
proprietors, merchants, all kinds of men of the 


more educated or well-to-do classes, have been 
found to be mixed up with the “ Nihilist ” con- 
spiracy. By far the most characteristic feature, 
however, is the share which women have taken 
in the late startling events. When women thus 
actively and enthusiastically step forth in a revo- 
lutionary or national movement, even to the ex- 
tent of sacrificing their lives, it is always a sign 
of a people’s feelings being wrought up to the 
highest tension. So great a strain upon the more 
delicate nature of the fairer sex can not be borne 
very long. It is only at a time of extreme crisis 
that the unusual event occurs ; and Russia is now 
at the very acme of such a crisis. 

We have seen, in succession, Vera Sassulitch, 
a captain’s daughter; Sophia Léschern von Herz- 
feld, a lady of high rank; Nathalie von Armfeldt, 
the daughter of an imperial councilor; Mary 
Kovalevski, who also ranks as a noble ; Katharina 
Sarandovitch, the daughter of a ¢chinovnzk, or 
official; and several more, of equally prominent 
position, playing in the revolutionary contest a 
most remarkable part. They have suffered im- 
prisonment ; they have risked their lives; some 
of them have been condemned to hard labor. 
One of them was sentenced to be shot—but this 
latter decision even the Czar, though having to 
wage war against women, dared not carry out. 
This extraordinary mixing of the female sex in a 
widely ramified conspiracy is of so phenomenal 
a character that a sketch of the educational and 
emancipatory movement which led up to it may 
well be here in its place. 

By way of contrast, let us first look into times 
which seem to lie ages behind us, but which are 
yet in the recollection of a great many. 

When Gogol wrote his “Dead Souls,” not 
quite forty years ago, the education of young 
ladies in Russia was conducted on wonderful 
principles of “finishing.” Young ladies—said 
Gogol, with cutting satire—receive, as is well 
known, a very good education. Three things 
are looked upon, in the establishments to which 
they are sent, as the pillars of all human virtues: 
namely, first, a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage; secondly, the piano; thirdly, domestic 
economy, which consists of the embroidery of 
purses and other objects of surprise. “Our 
present time,” he added, “has shown itself most 
inventive as regards the perfection of this edu- 
cational method ; for in one establishment they 
begin with the piano, and then go on to French, 
concluding with the domestic economy alluded 
to; whereas in another school the embroidering 
of purses forms the introduction, upon which 
French and the piano follow. It will be seen 
that there is much difference in the methods.” 

Gribojedoff also, in a telling comedy, has some 
striking sarcasms on the superficiality and hollow 
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frivolousness of the education of girls of the up- 
per classes. “We bring up our daughters,” he 
says, “as if they were destined to be the wives 
of the dancing-masters and the buffoons to whom 
we intrust their instruction.” Now and then a 
reformer started up, but in a very curious fashion. 
One of the earliest was Tatjana Passek, the cousin 
of Alexander Herzen, of whom a writer, who 
adopts the signature of “ Borealis,” in the Berlin 
“ Gegenwart,” says that, in consequence of the 
straitened circumstances of her father, she was 
compelled to open a Young Ladies’ Establish- 
ment in a provincial town, Intelligent, but with- 
out any solid knowledge, she herself relates in 
her memoirs how she taught ancient history off- 
hand, chiefly by means of a lively imagination. 
She even critically expounded the philosophical 
systems of Greece and Rome without knowing or 
understanding them. Her hand-book for Greek 
history was “ The Travels of Young Anacharsis,” 
There was no system or connection in what she 
taught, but the sprightliness of her delivery made 
up for the defect. “ When we came to the his- 
tory of Sparta, we became so enthusiastic for the 
Lacedzmonian girls that we tried to imitate their 
hardened style of life, washing ourselves with 
cold water, promenading with bare feet, doing 
gymnastics, drinking no tea, and ceasing to cry. 
When I look back upon these performances, I 
wonder how my pupils remained in good health.” 
The same lady reports that the friends of her 
youth, disgusted with the hollowness of drawing- 
room life, had.endeavored to satisfy their eman- 
cipatory inclinations by donning men’s dress, in- 
dulging in Amazonian tastes, and secretly fre- 
quenting taverns where, with their aristocratic 
small hands, they jubilantly raised the foaming 
cup. 

So much for girls’ education in the higher 
strata. As to the immense mass of the Russian 
population, they were left to rot, intellectually, in 
utter neglect. The school system in some West- 
ern countries —including central and southern 
Italy before 1859-60, France, and even England 
until a few years ago—was bad enough. In 
Russia it was simply non-existent. The private 
educational establishments and grammar-schools 
in a few towns, which were destined for the 
more well-to-do middle class, were sorry copies 
of the few Government institutions. I have be- 
fore mentioned how, under the present reign, a 
movement for a more liberal education arose, 
which, however, soon led to students’ tumults 
and to severe police measures. In girls’ educa- 
tion, too, a progressive movement was initiated. 
For a short time it was said that the Empress 
herself, whose German origin inclined her to that 
view, would assume its protectorate. But soon 
it was seen that Government mainly busied itself 


with bureaucratic regulations, while the founda- 
tion of the girls’ schools, for which these exten- 
sive and often harassing regulations were framed, 
proceeded with extreme slowness. In fact, the 
regulations were there; but in most cases the 
schools were wanting. 

Meanwhile, the aspiring girlhood of Russia 
threw itself with avidity upon the new sources of 
knowledge, scant as they were, which had at last 
been opened to it. The Minister of Public In- 
struction, Golovnin, who was in office between 
1861-'66, promoted, in his quality of an oppo- 
nent of the classical method of education, by 
preference the study of natural science. Hence a 
realistic tendency—often verging upon the harsh 
and the crude—became the prevailing tone. Girls, 
sick of the idleness and the conventional frivoli- 
ties of social life, eagerly devoted themselves to 
scientific pursuits, both as students at the new 
academies and as subscribers to the courses of 
lectures which were getting into vogue. The 
very antagonists of the more extreme “ emanci- 
patory” practices acknowledge that the greater 
number of these lady-students, who soon were 
driven to seek for an opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge at a foreign university—that is, at 
Zurich—distinguished themselves by much dili- 
gence and talent, as well as by a spirit of per- 
sonal sacrifice in regard to worldly comforts. 

At the same time it must be averred that 
some of them, yielding to an exaltation and eccen- 
tricity easily aroused in womankind, mentally 
overbalanced themselves as it were, and began 
to assume hideous mannish and hermaphrodite 
ways. The close-cropped hair, the unnecessarily 
spectacled face, the short tight jacket, the cigar, 
and the frequenting of public-houses were un- 
pleasant outward signs; but far more deplorable 
was the cynic tone. These were and are the sad 
excrescences of an otherwise laudable aspira- 
tion; but it may be hoped that in course of time 
the excrescences will disappear. The sooner the 
better, else the best friends of the progressive 
tendency among womankind will turn away from 
it in sorrow and anger at the unsexing of the sex, 
whose tenderer nature—in Schiller’s words, let 
us hope not quite antiquated—is destined to 
“weave wreaths of heavenly roses into the earth- 
ly life.” 

However, all the odd eccentricities, all the sad 
contempt of the natural and recognized forms of 
beauty, delicacy, or even decency, into which 
some may have allowed themselves to be be- 
trayed by their eagerness to throw off intolerable 
intellectual fetters, must not render us unjust to 
the sounder aspect of the movement. Nor can 
those vagaries prevent us from giving a due 
meed of admiring praise to the heroism displayed 
by those nobly aspiring women with whom the 
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exaggerated manner is more an outward form, 
while their self-sacrificing deeds in the cause of 
the freedom of the nation and the welfare of the 
neglected masses show the true humanity and 
nobility of their heart. “Dead souls” they are 
not. The fire of enthusiasm is within them. 


Vil. 


AFTER this rapid general survey of the con- 
dition of mind of the more advanced women in 
Russia I come to the tragic story of Vera Sas- 
sulitch. It is a story typical of the base cruelty 
of autocratic government—typical also of the 
results such a system must needs produce. 

The victim and heroine of that ever-memo- 
rable tragedy was not, at first, a member of any 
secret organization. Far from it. At the age 
of seventeen, Vera, then a mere schoolgirl, had 
made the acquaintance of another schoolgirl, 
whose brother was a student. In the course of 
this innocent girlish friendship she was induced 
to take care of a few letters destined for the stu- 
dent Netchaieff, who afterward played a part in 
the revolutionary movement. A “ Nihilist” Miss 
Sassulitch, at that time, certainly was not. Her 
whole ambition centered in the wish of passing 
her examination to qualify herself for a governess, 
which she did “ with distinction.” 

Netchaieff’s democratic connections having 


been denounced by a traitor, whom he thereupon 
slew, the schoolgirl of seventeen, who had known 
his sister, and him through her, was thrown into 
prison as one “suspected ” of conspiracy. There 


was not a shadow of proof against her. No ac- 
cusation was even formulated against her. Nev- 
ertheless she was kept, for two long years, in the 
Czar’s Bastile—an eternity of torture for a cap- 
tive uncertain of her fate. These were the words 
which her counsel, Mr. Alexandroff, addressed 
to the jury, when, later on, she was tried for an 
attempt upon Trepoff, one of the most hated 
tools of despotic profligacy : 


The time between the eighteenth and the twen- 
tienth year—these are the years of youth when child- 
hood ceases ; when impressions lasting for life are 
most powerful ; when life itself appears yet spotless 
and pure. For the maiden it is the most beautiful 
time—the time of budding love—the time when the 
girl rises to the fuller consciousness of womanhood 
—the time of fanciful reverie and enthusiasm—the 
time to which, in later days, as a mother and a ma- 
tron, her thoughts will yet fondly turn. Gentlemen 
of the jury, you know in the company of what friends 
Vera Sassulitch had to pass her best years. The 
walls of a casemate were her companions. For two 
years she saw neither mother, nor relations, nor 
friends. Sometimes she heard that her mother had 
come and had given a message of greeting. That 
was all she was allowed to learn. Locked up with- 


out occupation within the walls of a prison!... 
Everything human concentrated in the single person 
of the turnkey who brings the food! . . . The mo- 
notonousness only broken, now and then, by the call 
of the sentinel who, peering through the window- 
bars, asks, ‘‘ Prisoner, have you not done any harm 
to yourself?” or by the rattling of the locks and 
door-bolts, the clack of guns shouldered or grounded, 
or the dreary striking of the hour in the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. . . . Far, far away from eve- 
rything human! . . . Nothing there to nourish the 
feelings of friendship and love; nothing but the 
sympathy created by the knowledge that, to the 
right and to the left, there are fellow sufferers pass- 
ing their wretched days in the same way. . . . Thus 
it was that, in the depth of her solitude, there arose, 
in Vera Sassulitch, such warm-hearted sympathy 
for every state prisoner that every political convict 
sufferer became for her a spiritual comrade in her 
recollections, to whom she assigned a place in the 
experience and the impressions of her past life. 


During the two years that Vera was kept in 
dungeons under a mere suspicion she was twice 
only subjected to a secret inquiry—“ judicial,” if 
that is a word applicable to these dread inqui- 
sition procedures. At last she feared she was 
forgotten. Nothing whatever having come out 
against her, she was finally set free, and went 
back to her heart-broken mother, only to be sud- 
denly rearrested ten days afterward! For a mo- 
ment, in spite of a two years’ bitter experience, 
she childishly thought there was some mistake. 
But the horrible truth of her situation soon broke 
uponher. One morning she was seized in prison, 
and, without being allowed to take even a change 
of dress or a mantle, transported by gendarmes 
to a distant province by way of banishment. One 
of these gendarmes threw his own fur over her 
shivering shoulders, or else she might have per- 
ished on the road. 

I will not go here through the whole “ infer- 
nal circle ” of her sufferings and involuntary mi- 
grations, which I have elsewhere described more 
fully. I will not relate how she was “moved 
on” from one place to the other ; the only variety 
in her treatment consisting of an occasional re- 
turn to prison. Eleven years had thus altogether 
elapsed when at last, in those vast dominions of 
the Czar, and amid more thrilling events which 
began to crowd upon public attention, she 
seemed to be really forgotten. In this way she 
managed clandestinely to go back to the capital, 
whence again she started for Pensa. It was 
there that by chance she learned from the “ No- 
voje Vremja” (“New Times”) the infamous 
treatment of Bogoljuboff, a political prisoner, by 
the chief of the police at St. Petersburg, the vile 
and universally despised Trepoff, the personal, 
intimate, and pampered darling of Alexander II. 

The flogging practices of this tyrannic head 
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of the “ Third Section” are still in every one’s 
recollection. In referring to the knouting ap- 
plied to Bogoljuboff, Vera Sassulitch’s counsel 
gave the following description : 


The sufferer whose human dignity is to be in- 
sulted knows not why he is to be punished. He 
thinks indignation will lend him strength to resist 
those who throw themselves upon him. But he is 
grasped by the iron grip of jailers’ hands; he is 
dragged down; and, in the midst of the regular 
counting of the strokes by the leader of the execu- 
tion, a deep groan is heard—a groan not arising from 
mere physical pain, but from the soul’s grief of a 
down-trodden, outraged man. At last, silence reigned 
again. The sacred act was accomplished ! 


It was the brooding over such disgrace and 
affront to which a political prisoner had been 
subjected in the very capital, by an official whose 
department is under the Czar’s direct control, 
that pressed the weapon of revenge into the 
hands of a tender woman—not so much for her 
own past miseries as for those of a still suffering 
fellow man. 

Trepoff had been attacked by Vera Sassu- 
litch in his own cabinet, in the very midst of his 
minions. The jury which tried her was composed 
almost exclusively of Aulic Councilors and such- 
like titled dignitaries. Prince Gortchakoff sat 
among the audience; so did the pick and flower 
of the upper classes of St. Petersburg. Who 
could doubt, in presence of the open avowal of 
the accused, that the verdict would be “ Guilty”? 

Strange to say, even among the officially fault- 
less remarks of the Public Prosecutor there were 
some curious admissions. “I, for my part,” Mr. 
Kessel said, “fully believe the statements made 
by Vera Sassulitch. I believe that facts ap- 
peared to her in the light in which they have 
been placed here; and / am ready to accept the 
feelings of Vera Sassulitch as facts. The 
Court, however, is bound to measure these feel- 
ings, as soon as they are converted into deeds, 
by the standard of the law.” Through the sum- 
ming up of the Judge there ran a strong vein of 
interpretations favorable to the accused. “An 
accused person,” he remarked, “could certainly 
not be looked upon as an infallible commentator 
on the event with which he or she was connected. 
At the same time it had to be noted that crimi- 
nals were to be divided into two groups—those 
who are led by selfish impulses, and who, there- 
fore, in the majority of cases, try to mask the 
truth by lying statements; and those who com- 
mit an act from no motive of personal profit, and 
who entertain no wish to hide anything of the 
deed they have done. You, gentlemen of the 
jury, are in a position to judge how far the state- 
ments of Vera Sassulitch merit your confidence, 


and to which type of transgressors she most 
nearly comes up.” 

This was a clear hint to any intelligent jury ; 
and the jury of Aulic Councilors were intelligent 
men. Going over all the details of the case, the 
Judge made a great many more remarks in the 
same spirit. The audience, who had frequently 
cheered the eloquence of counsel to such an ex- 
tent that the President of the Tribunal had to 
warn them, were on the tiptoe of expectation. 
When the foreman brought in the verdict : “No; 
she is of guilty !” the Hall of Justice—for justice 
had for once been done—rang with enthusiastic 
applause. Vera Sassulitch was borne away in 
triumph. 

In the streets, however—and here we come 
once more upon all the dark and terrible ways 
of autocracy—there ensued a fearful scene. An 
attack was made upon the coach in which Vera 
Sassulitch was to be carried home—apparently 
with the object of getting her once more into 
police clutches. There was a clash of swords 
and a confused tumult. Gendarmes and police 
broke in upon the mass of people, who wished to 
protect her. Shots were fired. A nobleman and 
relation of Vera, Grigori Sidorazki, lay dead in 
the street. A lady also, Miss Anna Rafailnowna, 
a medical student, writhed on the ground, wound- 
ed. The victim of so much prolonged persecu- 
tion had herself mysteriously disappeared. After- 
ward, an order for her rearrest, marked “ No. 
16,” and dated from the Secret Department of 
the Town, came to light—evidently through in- 
formation given by an affiliate of the Revolution- 
ary Committee within the police administration 
itself. This occult connection of sundry officials 
with the leaders of the democratic or Nihilist 
conspiracy explains why Government should so 
often have been hampered in its efforts to sup- 
press that organization. 

The verdict of “not guilty,” in the case of 
Vera Sassulitch, has been followed by several 
similar ones—a strong proof of the sympathy 
felt among the town populations, at least, with 
the aims of the revolutionists. Franz von Holt- 
zendorff, a well-known legal authority in Ger- 
many, wrote on the case above detailed: “ Far 
more significant than the verdict of the jury is 
the fact that that verdict, in spite of its contrast 
to the existing law, has received the approval, as 
it appears, of the whole Russian press, of the 
whole of the upper classes, and even of the circles 
of Russian legists. I have had personal occasion 
to convince myself that prominent officials of the 
Russian Empire gave their applause to that ver- 
dict.” Again, Dr. Holtzendorff said : 


In Russia, the feelings of right and justice, which 
are systematically and artificially kept down and re- 
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pressed, and which have no outlet in public life, con- 
centrate themselves with their full weight in the 
verdict of a jury. That which the press had no 
liberty of saying during long years is given vent to 
in the debates of a court of justice. An accusation 
is raised on account of a deed which, though punish- 
able as a crime in itself, has been produced and 
nurtured by a system of administrative arbitrariness 
and gross ill-treatment that stands morally deep be- 
low the deed in question—a system of corruption 
which can not be attacked legally, nay, which enjoys 
all the honors the state can award. And who can 
help it if an injustice committed day after day, in 
the name of the state, without any expiation, weighs 
more heavily upon the public conscience than the 
act of a single person who, boldly risking his or her 
own life, rises with a feeling of the deepest indigna- 
tion against so rotten a system of government? It 
is but too natural, this wrathful utterance of the 
popular voice, when it declares that a high official, 
who, trusting in the practical approval of the impe- 
tial favor, ordains corporal punishment according to 
his arbitrary caprice against defenseless prisoners, is 
guilty of a greater offense than he who feels driven, 
by a passionate notion of justice, to constitute him- 
self, of his own free will, an avenger of the public 
conscience. . . . If, in a state afflicted with political 
sickness, the institution of the jury had fallen so deep 
as to work with the mechanical certainty of a mili- 
tary court, and to heed nothing but the points of 
view of jurisprudence, without being touched by the 
current of moral aspirations, thus merely registering, 
with Byzantine obedience, the paragraphs of a code 
of law; such a phenomenon—keeping, as it would, 
the Government in a dangerous error as regards 
public life—would be far more reprehensible than 
that verdict of “ not guilty” by which a whole sys- 
tem of government was practically condemned. 


The Russian Government system Herr von 
Holtzendorff, who personally belongs to a very 
moderate political party, brands as “a system of 
arbitrary police ordinances, and of the virtual 
sovereignty of the Adjutants-General of the Czar 
—a system of administrative deportations, of des- 
potic arrestations, of press-gagging—a swash- 
buckler’s government.” Another German writer 
of some distinction, Dr. Henry Jaques, observes : 


Where an absolutist monarch rules in arbitrary 
manner, without any limits to his power, the jury be- 
comes the only representative organ of a people ut- 
terly bereft of all political rights. In such a case, a 
jury is indeed entitled to speak, before all, the lan- 
guage of the people, the language of its aspirations 
toward freedom, which must be heard before every- 
thing else, if the nation is to acquire its true rights. 
Even as, in the Iliad, the orphaned Andromache 
says to the parting Hector—‘“ Thou art now father, 
brother, and dear mother to me! ”"—so the Russian 
people may say to its jury: “ You are now legisla- 
tors, judges, and the source of mercy at one and the 


same time tome! In you there reposes the one and 
all of my political hopes, of my political rights !” 


Noble words, but vain hope! First of all, it is 
not correct to say that Vera Sassulitch had been 
judged by a jury under a political charge. For 
political crimes, or accusations, no jury has ever 
existed under Alexander II, Vera Sassulitch 
was charged with what government chose to 
consider a common crime; hence only she was 
brought before a jury. For political offenders, 
or what government chooses to regard as politi- 
cal offenders, packed tribunals have always been 
assigned. Happily, government overreached it- 
self in the case of Vera Sassulitch, feeling too 
secure in the loyalty of its own Aulic Councilors. 

Secondly, no sooner had the trial resulted in 
a verdict of “not guilty,” than Count Pahlen, the 
Minister of Justice, who thought the jury were, of 
course, quite a safe one, was dismissed. Thirdly, 
a ukase went forth, withdrawing from the cog- 
nizance of juries even cases of “ common crime,” 
when such crime was directed against one of the 
Czar’s officials. Fourthly, fresh regulations were 
framed for a change of the jury system, as well 
as for the discipline of lawyers acting for the de- 
fense. Fifthly, in the teeth of the verdict given 
in favor of Vera Sassulitch, a fresh trial was or- 
dered, to be held in a country town, at Novgorod, 
as soon as she could be recaptured. Finally, 
Alexander the Liberal, seeing that all ordinary 
procedures were of no avail, instituted a state of 
siege and drum-head law for political offenders 
over a large portion of his empire. 

These are the desperate doings of a despotism 
maddened by an ever-active host of enemies. It 
is usually the beginning of the end. 


VIII. 


IF any more proofs were wanted of the “ be- 
nevolent” character of the government of Alex- 
ander II., they might be found in the increase, 
year by year, of the deportations to Siberia. They 
are reckoned to be now four or five times more 
numerous than under the galling system of Nicho- 
las. Political banishments have enormously aug- 


mented under his successor. So has the number 
of the prescribed loose and vagabond clJass of 
ordinary criminals, or suspects, who are frequently 
whisked off to Siberia—for the sake of clearing 
“society,” as it is called—when the criminals 
often become mixed up with the political exiles 
in an indistinguishable mass. This is the very 
refinement of torture, applied by the agents of a 
brutal despotism against men generously striv- 
ing for a reform of the state and of society. 

The arbitrary deportations are decreed by the 
“ Third Section,” or Secret Police, which is under 
the Emperor’s personal direction. Formerly, this 
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dreaded office had the power of administering 
corporal punishment, in secret, to persons of the 
upper classes, male or female. At the Sassulitch 
trial, the counsel for the defense made a dark 
allusion to this practice, which created a deep 
impression in court. It was a reference to a 
whipping-machine once in use, and of which 
some of those present—ladies as well as gentle- 
men—may have had personal experience. A 
correspondent has given the following descrip- 
tion: The suspected person, who could not be 
brought to trial, but whom it was intended to 
castigate, would be invited to call at the office 
of the Secret Police. After a few moments’ con- 
versation with the dread functionary, the floor 
would suddenly sink beneath the visitor's feet, 
and he would find himself suspended by the 
waist, all that part of the body below it being 
under the floor, and concealed from view. Then 
invisible hands and equally invisible rods would 
rapidly perform their duty—the trap-door would 
rise again—and the visitor would be bowed out 
with great courtesy, and go home, carrying with 
him substantial marks to remind him of his in- 
terview. 

Though this more than Oriental custom has 
been abolished, enough remains of barbarity to 
explain why successive chiefs of the hated police 
Hermandad—tTrepoff, Mesentzoff, and Drentelen 
—should have been the mark of the bullet of 
popular revenge. A Russian writer says: 


A history of the secret doings, of all the horrors 
and crimes perpetrated by this disgraceful institu- 
tion, would fill up many volumes, before the con- 
tents of which the most sensational novels would 
appear tame and shallow. There is scarcely any 
sphere of public or private life which is exempted 
from the irresponsible control of this Inquisition of 
the nineteenth century. The verdict of a court has 
no value whatever for the Third Section. Not only 
acquitted political offenders are as a rule transported, 
administratively, to some distant town of the em- 
pire, but even the judges themselves, when they are 
considered to have passed too lenient a verdict, are 
liable to be forced into resigning their office, and to 
be then exiled in company with the very prisoners 
who had stood before them ! 


Lest this description should appear to be 
overdrawn, I may quote from the letter of the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of an English jour- 
nal, which is certainly not unfavorable to the 
government of Alexander II. The letter was 
written after the recent proclamation of a state 
of siege. And the writer says: 


As proofs and instances, not so much of martial 
law as of the repressive measures adopted (in many 
cases by ordinary administrative agency without the 
machinery of martial law), I may mention that at 


the present time, as I am well informed, more than 
six hundred persons of the privileged classes are under 
arrest, to be deported to Siberia without trial. In one 
of the temporary governor-generalships in the south 
of the empire (Odessa) sixty privileged persons have 
been already sent to Siberia without trial, and two 
hundred persons of this class are under arrest to be 
judged. So great is the number of persons of this 
category to be escorted that a practical difficulty is 
said to have arisen in connection with their deporta- 
tion. A noble, or privileged person, who has not 
been judicially sentenced, when sent to Siberia by 
“administrative process” (as it is called—i. e., by 
the orders of the Third Section, or Secret Police), 
must be escorted by two gendarmes, it being against 
the laws to manacle a privileged person who is un- 
condemned. It appears that there are not gen- 
darmes enough thus to escort the number of persons 
to be deported, and the Ministry of Secret Police 
has, I understand, proposed to get rid of this diffi- 
culty by sending the privileged persons fettered like 
ordinary criminals. . . . The Third Section, or Se- 
cret Police, which is in its proceedings essentially 
extra leges, claims to act independently of any other 
department of the empire. This institution, which 
lays hold of suspected persons, whether justly or un- 
justly suspected, and consigns them to Siberia at its 
pleasure, savors more of Asiatic lawlessness than of 
enlightened European rule, such as it must be the 
desire of all in authority to see established through- 
out the empire. . . . I have myself met with respect- 
able, honorable men who have been arrested and im- 
prisoned, in some cases for a few weeks, in other 
cases during months, followed by years of exile in Si- 
beria, without any charge being brought against them ; 
and it is the possibility of this recurring to them, or 
to others, that constitutes a Reign of Terror. 


The above description is from the correspon- 
dent of the “ Daily News.” Clearly it is a very 
pleasant position to be a “ privileged person ” in 
Russia. It marks its occupant, by preference, 
as a possible candidate for exile to Siberia; the 
more cultivated classes being essentially those 
which constitute the active element of political 
dissatisfaction, 

Of the treatment of political exiles in Siberia, 
as it has been carried on for a long time past, I 
have before me a thrilling description from the 
pen of Mr. Robert Lemke, a German writer, who 
has visited the various penal establishments of 
Russia, with an official legitimation. He had 
been to Tobolsk, after which he had to make a 
long, dreary journey in a wretched car, until a 
high mountain arose before him. In its torn 
and craggy flank the mountain showed a colossal 
opening similar to the mouth of a burned-out 
crater. Fetid vapors, which almost took away 
his breath, ascended from it. 

Pressing the handkerchief upon his lips, Mr. 
Lemke entered the opening of the rock, when he 
found a large watch-house, with a picket of Cos- 
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sacks, Having shown his papers of legitima- 
tion, he was conducted by a guide through a 
long, very dark, and narrow corridor, which, 
judging from its sloping descent, led down into 
some unknown depth. In spite of his good fur, 
the visitor felt extremely cold. After a walk of 
some ten minutes through the dense obscurity, 
the ground becoming more and more soft, a 
vague shimmer of light became observable. 
“We are in the mine,” said the guide, pointing 
with a significant gesture to the high iron cross- 
bars which closed the cavern before them. 

The massive bars were covered with a thick 
rust. A watchman appeared, who unlocked the 
heavy iron gate. Entering a room of consider- 
able extent, but which was scarcely a man’s 
height, and which was dimly lit by an oil-lamp, 
the visitor asked, “‘ Where are we?” “In the 
sleeping-room of the condemned! Formerly it 
was a productive gallery of the mine; now it 
serves as a shelter.” 

The visitor shuddered. This subterranean 
sepulchre, lit by neither sun nor moon, was called 
a sleeping-room. Alcove-like cells were hewed 
into the rock; here, on a couch of damp, half- 
rotten straw, covered with a sackcloth, the un- 
fortunate sufferers were to repose from the day’s 
work, Over each cell a cramp-iron was fixed, 
wherewith to lock up the prisoners like ferocious 
dogs. No door, no window anywhere. 

Conducted through another passage, where a 
few lanterns were placed, and whose end was 
also barred by an iron gate, Mr. Lemke came to 
a large vault, partly lit. This was the mine. A 
deafening noise of pickaxes and hammers. There 
he saw some hundreds of wretched figures, with 
shaggy beards, sickly faces, reddened eyelids; 
clad in tatters, some of them barefoot, others in 
sandals, fettered with heavy foot-chains. No 
song, no whistling. Now and then they shyly 
looked at the visitor and his companion. The 
water dripped from the stones ; the tatters of the 
convicts were thoroughly wet. One of them, a 
tall man, of suffering mien, labored hard with 
gasping breath, but the strokes of his pickaxe 
were not heavy and firm enough to loosen the 
rock. 

“Why are you here?” Mr. Lemke asked. 

The convict looked confused, with an air al- 
most of consternation, and silently continued his 
work, 

“It is forbidden to the pnsoners,” said the 
inspector, “to speak of the cause of their banish- 
ment!” 

Entombed alive ; forbidden to say why! 

“ But who is the convict ?” Mr. Lemke asked 
the guide, with low voice. 

“It is Number 114!” the guide replied, la- 
conically, 
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“This I see,” answered the visitor; “but 
what are the man’s antecedents? To what fam- 
ily does he belong?” 

“ He is a count,” replied the guide; “a well- 
known conspirator. More, I regret to say, I can 
not tell you about Number 114!” 

The visitor felt as if he were stifled in the 
grave-like atmosphere—as if his chest were 
pressed in by a demoniacal nightmare. He has- 
tily asked his guide to return with him to the 
upper world. Meeting there the commander of 
the military establishment, he was obligingly 
asked by that officer— 

“ Well, what impression did our penal estab- 
lishment make upon you?” 

Mr. Lemke stiffly bowing in silence, the offi- 
cer seemed to take this as a kind of satisfied as- 
sent, and went on: 

“Very industrious people, the men below; 
are they not ?” 

“But with what feelings,” Mr. Lemke an- 
swered, “ must these unfortunates look forward 
to the day of rest after the week’s toil !” 

“Rest!” said the officer ; “convicts must al- 
ways labor. There is no rest for them. They 
are condemned to perpetual forced labor; and 
he who once enters the mine never leaves it!” 

“ But this is barbarous!” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders, and said : 


“The exiled work daily for twelve hours; on 
Sundays too. They must never pause. But, no; 
Iam mistaken. Twice a year, though, rest is per- 
mitted to them—at Easter-time, and on the birth- 
day of his Majesty the Emperor.” 


IX. 


CAN we wonder, when we see the ultra-Bul- 
garian atrocities practiced in Russia, that “ Ter- 
ror for Terror!” should at last have become the 
parole of the men of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee ? : 

I will not go over the harrowing details of the 
events of the last seven or eight months; they 
are still fresh in every one’s remembrance. The 
only measures that could stay this destructive 
contest was systematically withheld by the Czar, 
who will not permit the slightest display of pop- 
ular sentiments within the lawful domain of rep- 
resentative government. Many years ago a dis- 
tinguished French writer described the Russian 
system as “a tyranny tempered by the dagger.” 
Alexander, too, himself is fully aware: of this 
tragic concatenation of events. He is even 
known to have often, in the very beginning of 
his reign, expressed a feeling of fear lest his own 
end should be a violent one, like that of so many 
of his predecessors. The attempts of Karakasoff 
and Berezowski have lately been repeated by 
Solovieff. While strongly condemning the deed 
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of the latter, even the Conservative “ Standard ” 
felt called upon, by the dangers of the situation 
at large, to make the following comments, which 
possess a lasting interest : 

It would be well if this painful incident could be 
disposed of by a homily upon individual wickedness 
and individual perverseness. Unhappily, it is but 
too certain that not only the deed itself, but the 
peculiar circumstances attending it, are closely re- 
lated with the existing condition of a considerable 
section of Russian society. We are obliged to add 
that this condition is closely connected, in turn, with 
the form of government and the methods of admin- 
istration that prevail in that country. . . . In spite 
of the emancipation of the serfs from the condition 
of territorial slavery, the Russian people have made 
little visible progress in the acquisition of political 
freedom. The Czar is still an absolute sovereign ; 
his ministers still remain responsible to no will but 
his, and their agents have to answer only to their 
superiors for the manner in which they exercise au- 
thority. . . . The sanguine youth of the nation, ea- 
ger for a career, and burning for activity, finds itself 
debarred from any course of distinction save that of 
arms, or that official existence which too often places 
men in Russia in antagonism to their own country- 
men. ... The old method of government—of po- 
lice supervision, of private espionage, of imprison- 
ment, of exile, of political silence—has been tried, 
and the result is discontent and extensive conspiracy. 
We fear that even the confession of sensualistic athe- 
ism by Solovieff will not prevent his memory from 
being cherished by thousands of his countrymen. 
They will forget everything, save his desire to en- 
-dow them with more freedom. Whatever his faults, 
they will consider that he perished in their cause, 
and what they will be most disposed to blame will be 
the unsteadiness of his hand and the uncertainty of 
his aim. 

The “Times” also, while pleading for Solo- 
vieff’s execution, acknowledged the fact of the 
‘sway of czardom being rotten to the core, in the 
following words: “It can not be disputed that 
whole classes in Russia are penetrated almost to 
desperation with a sense of social oppression and 
wrong. . . . A social condition like this is the 
natural soil in which the brooding temperament 
which seeks a remedy in assassination is nour- 
ished.” 

When all the safety-valves are closed, nature 
takes its revenge, and ever and anon occasions 
the inevitable outburst. Russia is at present 
under a state of siege from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow and Warsaw, from Kiev to Kharkov 
and Odessa, An army of porters, about fifteen 
thousand strong, must watch the streets of the 
capital day and night; and policemen are set to 
watch the watchers. Under General Gurko, the 
crosser of the Balkans, who is now Vice-Em- 
peror, the last lines of legality have also been 


crossed—if the word “legality” applies at all to 
Russian institutions. He is invested with un- 
limited powers, in the place of the disheartened 
tyrant. The very grand dukes are under his or- 
ders. Arrests among officers of the army have 
been the immediate consequence of General Gur- 
ko’s satrap rule. In several cases, compromis- 
ing letters and prints were discovered, and ex- 
ecutions both of officers, like Lieutenant Dubro- 
vin, and of privates, have followed. The gallows 
are in permanent activity. But perhaps the most 
significant feature—and a promising one too—is 
the order issued, under court-martial law, that in 
all the barracks a list of the soldiers’ arms is to 
be drawn up, and to be handed over to the po- 
lice! This is the strongest sign of a suspicion 
against the army itself; and on the army the 
whole power of czardom reposes, 

When we hear of the arrest of a Senator, of 
a Director of the Imperial Bank, of Professors, 
of the son of the Chancellor of the dreaded 
“Third Section,” of the wife of the procurator 
of a military court, of the nephew of the Chief 
of the Secret Police, and many other such cases, 
we are driven to the conclusion that, in spite of 
its furious acts of repression, the autocratic sys- 
tem has become untenable—that it must sooner 
or later fall. Like the Roman Emperor, Alex- 
ander II. might be glad if revolt had but a single 
neck. But is it possible for him to imagine that 
there exists but one party of malcontents? Do 
not the very arrests just mentioned belie such an 
assertion ? 

Conspirators are laid hold of by the Czar’s 
sbirré together with men who would not think 
of armed resistance. Despotism is frightened, 
in fact, by the very shadows on the wall. Even 
the Slavophil and Panslavist parties —still the 
ready instruments of aggressive policy — have 
both become imbued with constitutional ideas 
that look like sacrilege in the eyes of the Pope- 
Czar. The revolutionists of “ Land and Liber- 
ty” (Zemija ¢ Wolja); the Socialist Jacobins 
who follow the doctrines of “ The Tocsin” 
(“Nabat”); the Nihilists, properly speaking; 
and the moderate constitutionalists, are all alike 
the enemies of the present form of government. 
In some districts the peasantry have risen; and, 
remarkable to say, the first troop of Cossacks 
that was led against the insurgents refused to 
fight them. These are portents whose gravity 
can not be mistaken. 

Ten years ago, when the Napoleonic empire 
still stood erect, I said, in an article on “The 
Condition of France,” in the “Fortnightly Re- 
view ”’: 


A mighty change is undoubtedly hovering in the 
air, There may be short and sharp shocks and coun- 
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ter-shocks for a little while ; but, unless all signs de- 
ceive, the great issue can not be long delayed. The 
calmest observer is unable to deny the significance 
of the electrical flashes occasionally shooting now 
across the atmosphere. It is as if words of doom 
were traced in lurid streaks, breaking here and there 
through the darkened sky. We are strongly re- 
minded of the similar incidents which marked the 
summer of 1868 in Spain. Those incidents were 
then scarcely understood abroad; yet they meant 
the subsequent great event of September. Even so 
there are now signs and portents in France—only 
fraught with a meaning for Europe at large. 


This was published in December, 1869. In 
the following year, September, 1870, Bonapartist 
rule was a thing of the past. 

Czardom, on its part, may play out its last 
card by embarking upon a fresh war. It will 


only thereby hasten its doom. Though in Rus- 
sia concentrated action, for the sake of over- 
throwing a system of government, is surrounded 
with greater difficulties than in France, I fully 
expect that the day is not far distant when autoc- 
racy must either bend by making a concession 
to the more intelligent popular will, or be utterly 
broken and uprooted. “Terror for Terror!” is 
a war-cry of despair; but on such a principle a 
nation’s life can not continue. The moment may 
come when the tyrant will be driven to bay in 
his own palace. And loud and hearty will be 
the shout of freemen when that event occurs— 
of the men striving for liberty in the great pris- 
on-house of the Muscovite Empire itself, as well 
as of all those abroad who have still some pity 
left in their hearts for the woes of a host of 
down-trodden nations. 


KARL BLIND, 22 the Contemporary Review. 





A DIALOGUE ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


ie was a morning of magical beauty toward 


the close of February. A breeze breathed 
inland from the sparkling ripples of the Mediter- 
ranean as buoyant and iresh as they were; and 
Nice seemed to glance and float in the luminous 
haze that bathed it, like an unreal vision in the 
depths of an enchanted mirror. Its gay and 
motley world, however, was as unenchanted as 
possible ; a long line of carriages, for Monte 
Carlo, was extending, for its benefit, the entire 
length of the railway-station ; and many were the 
startling toilets to be seen studding the platform, 
and many:the complexions of what seemed a 
preternatural fairness. Among this strange 
crowd moved the popular Mrs. Fitzpatrick, still 
the confidante of men, although past fifty, and 
still caressed by every woman whose affection is 
a comfort, or whose acquaintance is a distinction. 
Her day’s prospect was something far less vulgar 
than the gaming-tables—it was a breakfast with 
Lady Di at the Villa Godwin, close to whose 
lovely gardens is a small station, a mile or two 
on this side of Monaco. <A few other guests 
from Nice were, she knew, going also; and she 
was scanning the crowd, in hopes of detecting 
some of the favored ones. Her sensitive taste 
was very quickly startled by a dress of purple 
velvet, embroidered with golden sunflowers ; and 
she was indulging gently in the reflection so 
common with all of us, “ What people there are 
in the world!” when the lady of the sunflowers 
rapidly came up to her, and proved to be no less 


a person than Mrs. Crane, the beauty. Last 
June, at a fancy fair in London, Mrs. Crane had 
sold cigars at ten guineas apiece, and Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick thought that, though not in her own set, 
“she was all very well at Nice.” Mrs. Crane, 
too, who by no means despised the appearance 
of respectability, or the company, in public places, 
of unimpeachable people, would by no means let 
Mrs, Fitzpatrick pass; and a greeting took place 
of the most comfortable cordiality. What, how- 
ever, was the latter lady’s surprise, on asking if 
her companion was going to Monaco, to learn 
that, like herself, she was bound for the Villa 
Godwin! “So come with me, my dear,” Mrs. 
Crane added. “We have monopolized a saloon- 
carriage; and there are our party standing in 
front of it, with your cousin, Phil Marsham, taking 
charge of us.” 

“ Ah, there the boy is!” said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
with a smile of meaning, and a familiar nod to 
him. “And so, my dear, Phil is another of your 
friends, as well as poor Di!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Crane gayly. “Mr. Phil 
and I are sworn friends, of a good three weeks’ 
standing ; and we have hardly a thought that we 
don’t share by this time. But as for Di, as you 
call her, I never set eyes on her till yesterday, at 
Monte Carlo, when Mr. Phil and Lady Otho in- 
troduced us; and, as we can never let a day pass 
without a turn at the tables, we have been asked 
to take the Villa Godwin by the way. We go 
on, in the afternoon; dine at Monte Carlo; stay 
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for the concert; then row back in a boat by 
moonlight with Countess Marie, whose singing 
is the divinest thing I ever heard in my life, and 
of whom your cousin could tell you a great deal 
more than I can; and then we wind up our pro- 
ceedings with the Nice fancy ball, which, unless 
my foresight fails me, will be of the #ost¢ curious 
description. But now,” Mrs, Crane went on, 
“be a good woman, and tell me all about Lady 
Di; she has long been a name to me, but nothing 
more than a name, and I hate going to people’s 
houses without knowing something about them 
—I mean about their relations ; for else one never 
knows where one is, and is sure to commit one’s 
self in one way or another.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, “ that 
Phil Marsham knows too much about too many 
ladies. I can answer for it, at any rate, that he 
knows something about poor Di, so you had best 
ask him. I must go and speak for a moment to 
dear Lady Otho.” 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was always close to the right 
people. She could not help it. It was not that 
her heart was bad, but that her instinctive tact 
was exquisite. And now, her hand in another 
moment—her gentle, truthful, caressing hand— 
was, almost before she knew it, upon Lady Otho’s 
muff, and a low coo of confidences had begun 
instantly. 

Once in the saloon-carriage, Mrs. Crane had 
her way with Marsham. “Who is she?” and 
“What is she?” she was saying. “You must 
tell me all about her. And is she a great friend 
of yours? I can tell you this much, at any rate: 
she looks more like Venus than Diana.” 

“Her name is not Diana,” said Marsham, 
“ but Diotima.” 

“ Dio—what ?” said Mrs. Crane. 

“ Diotima,” repeated Marsham slowly. “She 
is a strange person, with a strange name. You 
have of course heard of her father, old Lord 
Wastwater ?” 

“Heard of him! I knew him too, for my sins. 
I met him at Sandown the day before he died. 
He made eyes at me for half an hour incessantly ; 
he thanked Heaven that, though he was past 
seventy, he was still susceptible to the charms of 
a pretty woman; and he promised to send me 
next week a copy of verses made in my special 
honor.” 

“Ah!” said Marsham gently; “his career 
was the saddest thing I ever knew in my life. 
He began in a very different way from the way 
he ended in. He was full of ambition and high 
aims once as a student and a poet. He trans- 
lated Greek poetry, and he studied Greek philos- 
ophy; and with his clear, eager eyes, that I have 
often heard about, he impressed every one as a 
youth of the greatest promise. But at thirty his 


change came. He put his dreams away from 
him, and exchanged them for what he called 
realities. He came out of his seclusion; he gave 
up his Plato in favor of play; and just as his 
first master had taught him to despise his riches, 
so his second helped him to get rid of half of 
them. Still his early tastes in a great measure 
clung to him; and though he built the place we 
are now going to on purpose that he might be 
near the gaming-tables, yet his library and his 
statues will show you that he was a student and 
a man of taste to the end. And there, for her 
mother died early, he taught this child of his. 
He taught her, or had her taught, Greek and 
Latin, and some smattering of theology, for the 
Godwins are stanch Papists ; and he completed 
her education by dragging her with him into 
half of the fast society in Europe. She is the 
strange child of a strange parent; and much of 
her fate and character seems written in the name 
he gave her.” 

“ And who,” said Mrs. Crane, “may Diotima 
have been, if you please ?” 

“She was a mysterious woman of whom we 
read in Plato—to me the most fascinating of all 
classical characters. Who she was is wrapped 
in mystery ; but I picture her to myself as a sort 
of George Sand of antiquity. It was she who 
taught Socrates of the nature of love, of which 
she is supposed to have been a professor in more 
ways than one. Besides that, she is supposed 
to have been a priestess; and the gods loved her 
so well that, at her prayer, they would stay a 
pestilence. Fancy her, half saint and half sin- 
ner—the wise woman at once of prayer and 
pleasure, whom the wisest of the ancients found 
more wise than himself!” 

“As far as I can understand,” said Mrs. 
Crane, “you are not giving your friend a very 
brilliant character.” 

“ As far as what we mean by character goes,” 
said Marsham, “I believe her to be without re- 
proach ; and that, considering the way she has 
been brought up, is wonderful. I would stake 
my life on her honor. But think of the way she 
has lived, and the strange influences out of which 
her thoughts and her tastes have been woven. 
Think of the set of men and women from whom, 
to a certain extent at least, her tone must have 
been taken—the extravagant debtors, the gilded 
paupers, the reckless love-makers! Her faith 
and her conscience, it is true, have kept her 
taintless; but in her natural and unregenerate 
heart she is, I think, half pagan and half Bohe- 
mian; and, though she does not hate good, yet 
naturally she does not fear evil.” 

Mrs. Crane, who was herself a gilded pauper, 
was for this reason, and perhaps for certain oth- 
ers, not much pleased by these remarks. “Of 
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course,” she said, “I can not tell who Lady Dio- 
tima may have been; but she has certainly lost 
her looks, even if she ever had any.” 

“ Ah!” said Marsham, “very likely you think 
so. But Lady Di is essentially a man’s beauty. 
And even men don’t think her a beauty at first. 
But she has the ambushed charm that does all 
the more execution, because at first you do not 
perceive it; and still, though her cheeks are 
faded, and her eyes have a few faint lines round 
them, it is ‘terrible as an army with banners,’ 
lying in wait for you among autumnal brush- 
wood.” 

“Men like you, Mr. Marsham,” said Mrs. 
Crane, with a tone of pique in her voice, “are 
very transparent creatures. You are devoted to 
Lady Di, or at least you have been. Indeed, 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick told me as much, when I was 
talking to her just now on the platform.” 

“My cousin,” said Marsham, laughing, “is a 
born match-maker; so you must not pay a mo- 
ment’s attention to what she says. No, my 
praise of Lady Di is quite disinterested. It is 
true I have known her very well. But then is 
not that as much as to say that I am not in love 
with her?” 

Marsham said this with such frankly genuine 
carelessness that Mrs. Crane’s good temper at 
once returned to her. “ Well, I admit,” she said 
graciously, “ that Lady Di does dress to perfec- 
tion. She has the prettiest boots I ever saw—(I 
must ask her where she gets them), and the pret- 
tiest hands too; only she never takes her gloves 
off. And, whether she can conquer or no, her 
dress could show any woman that she at least 
wishes to do so.” 

The party were now alighting at the station ; 
and, as they were walking down a short reach of 
road to the villa-gates, Mrs. Fitzpatrick again 
joined Mrs. Crane and Marsham. 

“TI think, Philip,” she said with a sort of re- 
proval in her voice, “I heard you tell Mrs. Crane 
that Lady Di was in heart half a pagan. I must 
set your companion right there. Di is as good a 
Christian as any of us. Her great charm to me 
is that she is a Catholic without bigotry. She 
believes, I've no doubt, firmly in her own faith. 
In fact, there is much of it that is so beautiful 
that a mind like hers must cling to it if possible. 
But she knows that to be good and genuine is of 
more importance than creeds: she does not care 
two straws for the Pope; and she likes a book 
all the better if it has not been written by a 
Papist. But,” she added, making the others 
pause and look behind them a moment, “do you 
see, high up the hill, among the gray olives, just 
over the zigzag mule-track, and beyond the 
gleaming cottages, where a little chapel stands, 
among its black cypresses? Well, there Lady 


‘of tenderness. 


Di climbs daily, and says her prayers in solitude, 
in a dim, musty twilight, among faint smells of 
incense; and then meditates on the rusty crosses 
in the graveyard, and looks out over the endless 
levels of the sea. How can you,” she said to 
Marsham in a low, tender tone, “speak as you 
did of the only woman who has ever really loved 
you?” 

Marsham’s only reply was a soft, genial laugh, 
which showed his cousin at once that her words 
had no meaning for him. “Men are very stu- 
pid,” she said to herself, softly. “Poor Di! and 
stupid—stupid Philip !” 

Meanwhile, under the shadow of mimosas, 
palms, and cypresses, a long, winding carriage- 
drive had brought them to the villa, and there 
Lady Di received them in a large marble hall. 
A man, who had been told that her face had a 
charm lurking in it, might have detected the 
charm at once; and her general aspect, even if 
he had not been told, might have warned him 
unconsciously to expect it. Her long, plain dress 
of tight-fitting gray velvet not only showed all 
the curves of her perfect figure, but her own 
knowledge of their perfection also; and there 
was a sense about her as she moved and spoke 
—not indeed of coquetry, she was too serene 
and too confident for that—but of the subtile 
abandon, perceived like a faint perfume, of a 
woman accustomed, if not to love, at any rate to 
have love made to her. Nor did at breakfast 
this impression wear off. Not a word did she 
utter about philosophy or Greek poetry ; and her 
only allusion to religion was to say that her Ital- 
ian concierge hoped to cure his rheumatism by 
applying a painted woodcut of St. Joseph to it. 
She talked much to Marsham, with animation, 
but, as Mrs. Fitzpatrick observed, without a sign 
She spoke with gayety and in- 
terest of the gossip of Nice and Monte Carlo; 
she touched on several doubtful histories with a 
mixture of familiarity and delicacy ; and she won 
golden opinions of Mrs. Crane, first as to her 
wisdom, by saying that marriage was a mistake, 
and then as to her taste, by describing how she 
had once been to a fancy-ball as Rosalind. The 
entertainment seemed altogether to be a com- 
plete success. Conversation was quick and spar- 
kling all round the table; and long before a 
break-up was needful regrets were to be heard 
that there need be any break-up at all. 

“He was a wise man, Lady Di,” exclaimed 
Lord Surbiton, a poet, a diplomate, and a dandy 
of the last generation, laying’a jeweled hand on 
his heart, and repressing a hollow cough—“ he 
was a wise man who said that the climax of 
civilization was the getting together a certain 
number of kneeS’ under one piece of mahog- 


any. 
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“ Or two pairs of lips,” said Marsham, “on a 
single ottoman.” 

“Or fifty pairs of hands,” said Mrs. Crane, 
“round a single ¢rente-et-guarante table.” 

“ Any savage can love,” said Lord Surbiton, 
“and any savage can gamble ; but it is only civ- 
ilized man that can really talk. And, therefore, 
a charming and accomplished hostess, who alone 
can make conversation possible, is, properly 
speaking, the high-priestess of civilization.” 

“ Now, come, Lord Surbiton,” said Lady Di, 
“and let us consider that for a moment. We 
have all of us here to-day been, no doubt, most 
charming. But has one of us uttered a serious 
thought, or said a single thing worth remember- 
ing? Our talk would seem very pointless, I’m 
afraid, if it were written down.” 

“ Precisely, my dear lady,” said Lord Surbi- 
ton, “and for this reason: In fine conversation 
the mere words are but a small part of it. The 
magic of these depends on that viewless world 
of association that is born and dies with each 
special day and company. They are like a spell, 
an incantation ; they evoke, they do not describe ; 
like other spells, they are effectual only in a 
charmed circle; and, like other spells to out- 
siders, they are apt to sound mere gibberish. 
And this is the reason why fine dialogue in books 
can never be what is called zatura/; for art has 
to concentrate into one mode of expression what 
in real life is conveyed to us by a thousand. 
And, even then, how often the result is a failure ! 
What poet's art,” he went on, preparing a sigh, 
that made his satin necktie creak—“ what poet’s 
art can supply the want of a woman’s-living 
eyes, or the personal memory of one’s own rela- 
tions with her?” 

“ Surely,” said Lady Di, “if, as you say, any 
savage can make love, any savage can make eyes 
also. And you, Lord Surbiton, ought to be above 
such savagery.” 

“You mistake me,” said Lord Surbiton, who 
had meanwhile been fixing his own hollow eyes 
upon Mrs.Crane. “I said that any savage could 
love; not that every savage could make love. 
The latter is a rare social accomplishment. The 
former is a universal private misfortune.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Otho, pensively, with a 
charming expression of sadness, “I suppose love 
on the whole does cause more sorrow than hap- 
piness. If girls never fell in love, they would 
never run away from their husbands, and then 
half the misery one hears of every year would be 
spared one.” 

“And yet, my dear,” said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
“life would be a very shallow thing without its 
sorrows.” 

“ All sorrow is experience,” said Lord Surbi- 
ton, “ and goes to make us into men and women 


of the world. Passion,” he coughed out slowly 
amid a general silence, “is a great educator; but 
its work only begins when it itself has left us. I 
have observed, and I think with truth, in one of 
my own romances, that a woman of the world 
should always have been, but should never be, in 
love. She should always have had a grief, but 
she should never have a grievance. She should 
always be the mistress of a sorrow, but never its 
servant. The happiness of society, as I have 
observed in another place, is based on the pains 
of private or domestic experience. But our 
hours,” he added, “of such perfect happiness 
are, alas! as fleeting as they are exquisite ; and, 
as we are most of us on our way to Monte Carlo, 
your musical clock, Lady Di, warns us that we 
must soon be moving.” 

“I said just now,” said Lady Di, “that we 
had none of us uttered anything worth remem- 
bering. You, Lord Surbiton, have at any rate 
freed us from that reproach,” 

“If I have,” said Lord Surbiton, “I am sin- 
cerely sorry. The best conversation is never 
worth remembering. It is a delicate rose that 
will not survive for an instant the stalk it grows 
on. It is a fine champagne, that sparkles and 
rejoices us for the moment, but whose excellence 
we are never so sure of as when we find it has 
left no trace of itself next morning.” 

“ And if true conversation,” said Marsham, 
as the company were rising, “is like good cham- 
pagne, true love is like bad. False and true taste 
equally well at the moment, and we only detect 
the true when we find that it has made our heads 
ache afterward.” 

“Very well put,” said Lord Surbiton, with a 
low chuckle, as Marsham was helping him into a 
huge overcoat, lined with splendid sables. “You 
are coming with us, Mr. Marsham, are you not? ’ 

“ Are you?” murmured Lady Di, who was 
standing close beside him. “I had hoped you 
would have staid with me for an hour or two, for 
I want your help so very much in the library.” 

Marsham looked doubtful and disappointed ; 
but Lady Di was invincible in such small social 
manceuvres; and in a few words with Lady 
Otho the whole thing had been settled. 

“ And what,” said Mrs. Crane confidentially, 
“will Countess Marie think of you, Mr. Philip, 
when she promised to sing your boat-song to- 
night as we came home on the water?” 

“Never fear about that,” said Marsham. 
“You are to pick me up here at the landing- 
stage at the bottom of the garden; and, mean- 
while, give my friend my best remembrances, 
and tell her I’ve staid behind here to discuss 
theology.” 

“I thought,” Mrs. Crane whispered, “ it was 
flirtation you staid behind for, and not theology!” 
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“TI never knew,” he answered, “that the 
two had much in common. However, I sup- 
pose, on second thoughts, all false and useless 
things have a certain family likeness.” 

“Well, upon my word,” said Mrs. Crane to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, as they were strolling slowly to- 
ward the station, “ though I have seen many male 
flirts in my day, I never saw so busy a one as 
Mr. Philip, your cousin.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, with real feeling. 

“See, Mr. Marsham,” said Lady Di, as she 
brought him into the long, quiet library, “TI still 
keep my old tastes, and I still spend half my 
_ morning here. You know this room, don’t you? 
It was here I first had the pleasure of meeting 
you. That was six years ago; and I remember 
to this day how I first saw you, as you came 
from your father’s yacht, appear between those 
two tall cypresses. You were surprised, were 
you not, to find a student and a would-be poet- 
ess in what, at first sight, as you confessed after- 
ward, you took for a young Parisian adventur- 
ess? However, I dress more quietly now. Is 
not that your opinion?” She had put on since 
breakfast a gray velvet hat that matched her 
dress, and that made her look five years younger ; 
and she leaned back against a bookcase, conscious 
of an attraction which she felt she exercised. 
“Ah!” she went on in a few moments, “those 
were happy days. We were brother and sister 
for a whole cloudless fortnight. You were the 
very thing that at that time I wanted—a com- 
panion of my own age and tastes. Do you 
see that book in white vellum? That is the 
very AEschylus over which you smiled to find 
me poring. And now,” she said, as she mo- 
tioned him to a chair, “sit down by my writing 
table, and wait patiently while I read you some- 
thing.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Marsham, as he 
watched her take from a drawer a locked manu- 
script-book, “ how well I recollect that dull-blue 
binding! You had some scraps of mine inside 
it once, I believe—bits of translation I did from 
the plays we read together.” 

She held up her delicate hand to enjoin si- 
lence. “ Listen,” she said tenderly; “ this is how 
the sea-nymphs sang to the bound Prometheus 
in his solitude, as they floated up to him, not 
from a yacht on the blue sea’s surface, but from 
their coral caves far down under it : 


‘ Sufferer, fear not ; love hath sent us: 
Yearning with compassion, we. 
We have stilled our father’s tongue, fain to 
prevent us, 
We have left our clear homes in the blue deep 


sea. 


We have traveled far 
In our winged car 
For thee, for thee! 


‘ For through our still, wave-dripping grottoes 
rang 
A hideous, brazen clang, 
Breaking our noonday dreamings in our peace- 
ful sea. 
With unsandaled feet, 
Breathless and fleet, 
To our winged car we sprang, 
For thee, for thee !’* 


“Do you remember that?” she said, with a 
quiet look at Marsham. “Listen again, then. 
You must surely be flattered at hearing your own 
verses. You sent me this from Genoa. It is out 
of the “ Agamemnon”; and it is, strangely 
enough, the last passage we ever read together: 


‘Woe to the proud house! woe 
To the proud house, and the mighty men there- 
of! 
Desolate are the palaces ; for lo, 
From them the presence ts gone forth of love. 
And he ts left astonied at his lot, 
And sitlent—our lone lord ; 
Dishonored, yet he speaks no swelling word, 
Stricken, he revileth not. 
Only it seems we have a ghost to king, 
Our king ts changed in such wise—yea, so grown 
More sad than any living, fleshly thing : 
For even like a ghost’s to look upon 
(So deeply, deeply, he 
Sickeneth by reason of his desire extreme 
"Lor her beyond the sea) 
His goings, to and fro, and gazings seem. 
Nor can his home of marble any more 
Please him, nor ail its wealth of wrought device 
That found such favor in his eyes of yore ; 
Nor precious toil of cunning statuaries 
Seem any longer fair, 
To those strange, changed, unhappy, hungry 
eyes, 
Because of that one great love-famine there. 
Also through all the dismal wastes of night 
In feverish sleep he sees 
Many dream-Helens—phantom semblances, 
Sad with a vain delight— 
Yea, verily, vain, vain! 
Lo, the man thinketh she hath come again 
In truth, and feels the healing of her face. 
When, in a moment, lo, it hath taken flight, 
Far in the dark, down slumber's secret ways.’” t 


She read the verses beautifully, and as if her 
voice loved to linger on them. Marsham listened 





* “* Prometheus Vinctus,” 127—137. 
+ Eschylus, ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 400-415. 
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with a friendly tenderness, half sad, half genial ; 
but his companion was apparently looking for 
signs of some deeper feeling. A look of disap- 
pointment flitted across her face; and, with a 
slight change of manner, she took him out into 
the garden. “Let us come,” she said, “to our 
old seat—our old seat under the citrons and the 
oranges— 


‘ The oranges like gold, in leafy gloom.’ ” 


Under the orange-trees they sat down to- 
gether in silence. “Do you find me much 
changed, Mr. Marsham?” she at last said ab- 
ruptly. 

In her face he did find her changed ; and that 
was all he was thinking of. But he could not say 
this to her; and so he answered “ No.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, with a faint smile, “that 
is because you have not cared to observe me 
closely. But I have observed you; and you are 
changed, at any rate. No, not in your face, for 
as far as that goes you look fresher than ever, 
and far less thoughtful—or perhaps it would 
sound better if I said, thought-worn. Tell me,” 
she added presently, “do you ever write any 
poetry now?” 

“T have written,” he said, “a few jingling 
rhymes for music; but, except that, nothing for 
five years. But wait, let me beg you wait for 
a single moment, while I watch the delicious 
orange-leaves, as they move and murmur over 
me, against the clear, delicious sky. Let us have 
a moment’s golden silence—as golden as those 
‘happy, hanging orange-orbs.’ ” 

He leaned back with his face turned upward, 
and watched with a dreamy intensity the sky, the 
fruit, and the foliage. “Yes,” he exclaimed sud- 
denly, again turning to his companion, who had 
been watching 42m as he had been watching the 
orange-trees; “you are right. I am changed. 
I have forfeited by this time all claims on the 
friendship I once had from you. You liked me 
once because I was young and impetuous, and 
because I would quote poetry by the hour to you. 
Now, I have no eagerness, no enthusiasm left in 
me ; and without that there is no poetry possible.” 

“And yet,” she said, “you looked happy 
enough this morning ; and, whenever I hear of 
you, I hear of you as enjoying yourself.” 

“Ah!” he answered, “ but I did not tell you 
I was miserable. I should be a far more inter- 
esting person if I were, both to myself and others. 
But I have not even energy enough to be embit- 
tered or disappointed. Life, I find, is not the 
thing I thought it was; but I feel no anger at it, 
because it has deceived me. I merely smile at 
myself for having been the victim of the deceit. 
Where is my anger, where is my hate gone? 
Some of my old spirit would return if I could 


only recover these. Can you advise me, Lady 
Di, how to recover my anger?” 

“Would it not be more to the purpose,” she 
said hurriedly, “if you asked how to recover your 
love ? If you had ever been really in love, you ° 
would not—” 

“ Have occasion, you would say, to lament 
that my disappointment was not bitter enough to 
me.” 

“Do not laugh,” she said gently, “for I am 
speaking to you with all earnestness. If you had 
ever really loved, life would never seem a blank 
to you. It might, indeed, be bitter; but even in 
the bitterness there would be something holy; 
and you would never, never sink to the shallow 
ennué that you now say oppresses you.” 

“It is not so,” said Marsham, getting more 
animated ; “for I know what love is, and that, 
too, has failed me. It has failed me like the rest 
of life, and for the same reason. It is but the 
fragment of a far greater loss. When you knew 
me I was full of romance. You little guessed,” 
he added with some feeling, “how full.” Lady 
Di flushed crimson, and her breath came quickly. 
“But you knew me,” he went on, “not, as we 
both of us thought, in the sunrise of my maturer 
manhood, but in what really was the sunset of 
my youth, and of the faith that my youth had 
lived on.” 

Lady Di fixed her eyes on him with a look 
of soft compassion. “ My poor friend,” she said, 
“you are very young still, and all this dejection 
means merely that you have not found the right 
person. You have lost your faith in God, have 
you? It is a great misfortune, doubtless. But 
many true-hearted men and women have suffered 
the same; and have loved each other none the 
less, perhaps even the better for it. And your 
case, if you please, can of course be the same as 
theirs. If you will only learn of me, I may, I 
think, be able to help you. I have heard of the 
life you lead, of the idle selfishness and the fri- 
volity of it; of your perpetual restless search after 
its shallowest pleasures. I have heard of the 
people you associate with—of the women like 
Mrs. Crane, and of the men like Lord Surbiton. 
I have watched to-day your manner among them ; 
and the picture I had formed of you is, I see, a 
true one. Yourself, your affections, and your in- 
terests are as light as a butterfly’s wings, but as 
weak and as inconstant also. You are moving 
through the world without one earnest thought 
to guide, or without one earnest work to anchor 
you. Is it in that way, do you think, that faith 
is to be recovered? If you would ever believe in 
the supernatural, you must first give your affec- 
tions some stake in the natural. Or,” she con- 
tinued, looking into his eyes inquiringly, “if your 
hour has not yet come, if you have not yet dis- 
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covered the woman that will wake up all your 
sleeping manhood, you can at least do what is 
the other half of your duty—you can work for all 
those depending on you; you can help to pro- 
mote their happiness.” 

“IT am arich man now,” said Marsham, “and, 
as you say, I have many depending on me. But 
how do you think I behave toward them? To 
you I seem only an idler, and a pleasure-seeker. 
You know nothing of the dull and weary hours 
that I give to business; the dull and weary weeks 
that I spend at my own place in the country; 
the petty, wretched details with which I occupy 
myself, that I may do what is called ‘my duty’ 
by all to whom I can be of any help.” 

“Is this indeed so?” she said. “And do 
you mean to say that you find no pleasure in the 
—in the thought that you are making others 
happy?” 

“If I did not do what I could,” he said, “I 
should be certainly miserable. But, to do all I 
can, does but save me from that, and preserve 
me on the dull, dead level of painlessness. I 
am not enthusiastic even about my own life. 
Why should I be enthusiastic about the lives of 
others ?” 

“You are right,” she said—“you are right. 
If you can see nothing in this life worth winning 
for yourself, and nothing in this life that it would 
make you miserable to miss, your labors for 
others will be but the dull round of a treadmill. 
Our own inner lives and loves must be the light 
of our world for each of us; and if the light, my 
friend, that is in us be darkness, oh, how great is 
that darkness! But I do not yet despair of you. 
Some day or other, you will learn to love, and 
then the whole aspect of things will change for 
you. The old sense of life’s worth and solemnity 
will come back again; you will again be eager, 
again an enthusiast, and again, perhaps, a poet.” 

“I have told you,” said Marsham, “that I 
have known love already, but it had for me none 
of that magic power that you give it credit 
for.” 

“Tell me,” said Lady Di tremulously, “ when 
was that? Was it before you knew me, or was 
it afterward? You said you were more full of 
romance when I knew you first than perhaps I 
suspected.” 

“ I was indeed,” said Marsham, “ for, the very 
time I was here, I knew the very feeling that 
you say would save me, but which in reality has 
done so very little. I was in love—in love as 
deeply, as madly, as ever you could recommend 
me to be.” 

She looked at him with a bewildered expres- 
sion. “But why,” she said, after a pause, “did 
you tell me nothing of this? Did I not deserve 
your confidence? Were you afraid to be quite 


open with me? O my friend, do not be afraid 
of me.” 

“ Surely,” said Marsham, “I told you all I 
could. All the subjects that had any common 
interest for us, I discussed freely with you, as 
brother would with sister. But brothers are shy 
of telling sisters their love-affairs; and so I was 
shy with you.” 

For some moments she was mute. Suddenly 
the fashion of her countenance changed, as his 
meaning dawned on her. “ And so,” she began, 
“ you were in love with some other woman—with 
the lady, I mean” (she corrected herself angrily), 
“who had the honor to lose your affections as 
soon as she had completed to you the full gift of 
her confidence! Indeed, Mr. Marsham, if your 
affections are of that kind, I do not wonder they 
have failed to reveal the earnestness and value 
of life to you. And so you flatter yourself you 
were in love, at that time—really in love, do you? 
My poor friend, you make me smile to see how 
you deceive yourself. I should have thought that 
a schoolboy would have known life better. That 
poor phase of feeling you were then passing 
through, I had known and done with three years 
before. Time was when I left my heart behind 
me at every country-house I staid at; but it was 
sure to come after me in a day or two, like a 
sponge-bag or a washing-bill; and, foolish girl 


though I was, I never really thought that trifling 


to be love. Myself, I have never loved. But I 
know that I know what the passion is, because I 
am so sure I have never felt it: and so sure also 
that you have not. Why, at the very time you 
speak of, were not you loitering here with me, 
finding pleasure in my society, and hanging over 
every word I uttered ?” 

“And why should I not?” said Marsham. 
“You were a woman of taste and intellect. You 
had thought, and read, and discriminated, and I 
could discuss things freely with you that I could 
with no one else. What, according to your view 
of the matter, are the contents of a true lover's 
vows ? When he says to a woman, ‘I love you,’ 
does that mean also, ‘ You understand all my 
thoughts?’ or does it else mean, ‘I will never 
harbor or utter a thought that you are incapable 
of understanding’? Why, it takes two or three 
people to understand even the meanest person- 
ality. And, because one woman had my genial 
sympathy, can this show you that another had 
not my love?” 

“ Heavens!” she said impetuously, “do you 
know so little as to think that were a man in love 
really he could endure to be absent, without ne- 
cessity, a day from the woman he was in love 
with? No: he is never happy when away from 
her. All amusements, unless she shares them, 
are vapid ; and to give to another one of the in- 
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ner thoughts of his heart would, he feels, be sac- 
rilege. They are all sacred to her; they are all 
precious for her sake. They are flowers in the 
garden of his soul which he plucks lovingly, one 
by one, for her, and for her only, and which he 
labors to keep sweet and taintless, that she may 
lay them in her own bosom.” 

“ If that is love,” said Marsham, “I have not 
only never known it, but I hope I never may 
know it. The woman I loved could not read 
Greek plays: you could. And will you say I was 
not in love, because I was not prepared to re- 
nounce for ever all sympathy in so refined and so 
harmless a taste as the Athenian drama?” 

“This is not a matter,” she exclaimed, “ for 
reason and logic. The kingdom of love does 
not come with observation. Your heart, not 
your head, must reveal it to you. But if you 
have no heart, as you are doing your best to con- 
vince me, then God help you! Why, love in the 
inner world is what the sun is in the outer; and, 
if your inner world is a sunless one, I could no 
more show you that life was a precious thing 
than I could show you that the sea was blue at 
midnight.” 

“ Reason,” said Marsham, “can not kindle 
love; but reason assuredly can quench it.” 

“ Nonsense!” she cried contemptuously. 


*** What man can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ?’” 


“You can not by reason,” he said, “cure love 
as a caprice; but the love which is a caprice 
only is not the love you speak of. And love as 
an absorbing and life-long devotion, which takes 
into itself a man’s whole ambitions and emotions 
—love like this, reason assuredly can quench— 
for those at least who have no faith to sustain 
them. Such love, you say, is the sun of the in- 
ner world, You are mistaken. It is not the sun, 
it is the moon. The moon is human affection, 
but the sun is divine faith. You, who are a Cath- 
olic, forget all this; for you know nothing of the 
loss from which others are suffering. But, to 
offer love to those who have lost religion, is to tell 
the poor to eat jam-tarts, when they cry to you 
that they have got no bread.” 

“TI forget nothing,” she said angrily. “I am 
a Catholic, it is true, and I trust I value my re- 
ligion properly. But religion has nothing to do 
with the present question. You are beginning 
the matter at the wrong end. If you want to be 
a religious man, you must first be a man; and 
you are not a man if you do not know how to 
love. How will you love God whom you have 
not seen, if you do not love your brother whom 
you have seen?” 

“That does but mean,” he replied, “that if 
the tree is healthy it will bear fruit; not that we 


can have fruit without having a tree to bear it. 
You are confounding two things. Love is either 
a sacrament or a self-indulgence. If it be the 
former, the very essence of it is that it points to 
something beyond itself; and its power, in that 
case, must die if our belief in that something 
ceases. If it be the latter, it is a feeling only—” 

“A feeling only!” she exclaimed ; “ yes, in- 
deed, it is a feeling only, but a feeling so raptur- 
ous and so sacred that it needs nothing beyond 
itself, except our thanks to the God who gave it 
—God the giver, who at such times willingly 
stands aside, that his children may enjoy togeth- 
er this precious and most perfect gift.” 

“ Surely,” said Marsham, ‘ this is a strange 
view for you, a Catholic. You profess a faith 
which teaches you that the one thing really worth 
our living for is the love, not of woman, but of 
God ; and, though human love is indeed recog- 
nized, and blest by it, yet for those who would 
be perfect it points out a more excellent way.” 

“We can not all be saints,” she said; “it 
was not meant we should be. But it is the same 
intense and fervent nature that is common both 
to the lover and the saint : nor was there ever a 
great saint, who, had he but just fallen short of 
sanctity, would not have been a great lover in- 
stead.” 

“I think St. Paul,” said Marsham, “ would 
smile if you told him that; so, too, would St. 
Augustine ; and they, both of them, I believe, 
are high authorities with you.” 

“They are,” she said; “but they lived in 
different times from ours, and we never can judge 
them by our own standards. Catholic though I 
am, I believe as firmly as any freethinker that 
an increasing purpose runs through the ages, and 
that, with the process of the suns, the thoughts 
of men widen. Love as we know it—as it has 
pleased God we should know it—was not known 
in the days either of St. Paul or of St. Augustine. 
It has been a growing revelation made to the 
modern world; and to me, who believe in God, 
it seems a strange instance of his providence, 
that just at these present days, when men are 
denying the supernatural, he should have made 
it up to them by disclosing to them how divine 
is the natural.” 

“You might as well say,” he replied, “ that 
he made up to them by the moon for the com- 
plete extinction of the sun.” 

“ Not the extinction,” she said, “ but the with- 
drawal merely. Surely the moon shines for us, 
whether we believe the sun exists or no.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ but the inner universe is 
not like the outer. Over the outer we have no 
power, but over the inner universe we have. This 
last is for each one of us, in part, our own crea- 
tion; and just as it was the Spirit of God that 
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brooded over the chaos of matter, and fashioned 
out of it this fair order, so is it in each one of us 
the spirit of faith in God that broods over the 
chaos of the affections and fashions out of them 
the feelings which you call so holy. When a 
man loves a woman as you think he ought to 
love her, does he love her body only, or her soul 
also? Does he not look on her as a being who, 
though she is bound to him, yet is bound also to 
something above himself? Does he not feel 
that the woman’s soul, as Goethe says, leads him 
upward and onward ?” 

“He does,” she interrupted; “and can you 
understand all this so well, and yet not see what 
a pearl of price is in this life offered you?” 

“ But what will happen,” he said, “ suppose 
we believe there is no Soul, that there is no 
Above, and that there is no Beyond? This it is 
that the modern world is believing. And the 
sensation in this case, that we are moving up- 
ward, is of no more meaning or value than the 
feeling in a dream, that we are falling miles 
downward, when in reality we are all the while 
in uneasy rest upon our pillows. Again, I tell 
you, you are confusing two things ; you are con- 
fusing love the sacrament with love the self-in- 
dulgence. The latter will last its day without 
any religious faith, it is true; just as the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist have taste and being 
for believers and unbelievers equally; but it de- 
pends on your belief, and not on your natural 
senses, whether you think it worth while to make 
your heart clean to receive them.” 

“Say no more,” she exclaimed impetuously, 
her voice at one moment almost breaking with 
some ambiguous feeling; “ you are talking about 
what you know nothing of, and you are trying to 
hide your want of all natural affection under the 
pretense of a desire for an affection above the 
natural. You have never known love. You are 
too mean and shallow-hearted to be capable of 
it.” 


“ Just now,” he replied, “I believe that I be- 
lied myself, or rather I did not care entirely to 


confess myself. Lady Di, I have known the feel- 
ing you speak of in all its glad and in all its sad 
intensity. For days I have gone almost fasting, 
and for nights almost sleepless, for the love of 
one woman. Her being seemed to have entered 
into mine—her thoughts into my thoughts. She 
was a viewless presence for me in the flowers, in 
the windy mountains, and in the moonlight as it 
lay floating on the midnight ripples. When the 
very veins in my temples throbbed, and I felt 
their pulses, it seemed to be her blood that was 
beating in them.” 

“And yet,” exclaimed Lady Di bitterly, “all 
the time you felt this for another woman, you 
could loiter here with me—to all appearance 


quite absorbed in my company, and hanging al- 
most like a lover on every word I uttered. It is 
lucky, Mr. Marsham, that my affections were 
never set upon you. God save me from the in- 
sult of devotion such as yours, which is dis- 
tracted from its professed object by even attrac- 
tions so poor as mine, and which is equally false 
and contemptible in either case.” 

“Surely, Lady Di,” said Marsham, looking 
into her eyes softly, “ you should not be hard on 
me for the collapse of any affection when it was 
caused in a great measure by your own charms, 
and by your own large sympathies. It was you 
who helped to shatter my poor ideal by showing 
how much there was in womanhood that my 
ideal did not comprehend ; and, as I gradually 
grew to see this more clearly, I seemed like a 
man waking from a fevered dream. I seemed to 
be finding myself and my sane judgment again, 
which I had so long lost.” 

He stopped. She took her eyes from his; 
her head drooped, and she remained for a long 
while thoughtful. It is strange by what simple 
magic the world of a woman’s heart is not sel- 
dom governed—how a word will turn the whole 
sea of her thoughts from sweet to bitter, and 
from bitter again to sweet! When Lady Di 
spoke once more, her manner was wholly changed. 
She laid her hand upon Marsham’s arm, and said 
sweetly and regretfully : “ Forgive me; I have 
been very hard on you. Your hour is not yet 
come, my friend; and that is all. But it will 
come soon, | feel a strange assurance ; and it 
may come too, perhaps, when you are least ex- 
pecting it.” 

She rose, as she said this, with a slight shud- 
der. “It is turning chilly,” shesaid. “Suppose 
we go in-doors. At sunset it is so much colder 
than at night.” 

In-doors Marsham was half annoyed and 
half relieved to discover that an old maiden lady 
in spectacles, once Lady Di’s governess, and now 
her companion, had meanwhile made her appear- 
ance from the upper regions, and was to give 
dullness and propriety to what else would have 
been a ¢éte-d-téte dinner. She at any rate pre- 
vented a renewal of the delicate and embarrass- 
ing discussions that had occupied the afternoon ; 
and for this both of those who had taken part in 
them were not ungrateful. Lady Di’s indigna- 
tion and anger seemed quite laid at rest ; and 
she conversed with a brightness and an eager- 
ness which, when she appealed to Marsham, 
seemed to carry a subtile caress with it. After 
dinner the moon had risen. The night was mild 
and splendid. “I will come out with you,” said 
Lady Di, “and we will watch for your friends 
from Monaco. Before long we may expect their 
boat at the landing-stage.” 
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They stood together, leaning on a pale balus- 
trade, with the glittering sea below, and the 
fronds of a tall palm feathering dark above them. 
Lady Di, as Marsham felt sure she would, re- 
turned almost instantly to the old topic. 

“My brother,” she said, “if I may still call 
you by the old name, my old interest in you has 
never waned ; and it was because that interest 
was so genuine that I just now spoke so harshly. 
Do not be angry with me because I was shocked 
at the state you had sunk to. I was shocked 
only at it, because it was so unworthy of yourself 
—you who are by nature so faithful and so gen- 
erous, and (though you yourself may not know 
it) so passionately and so nobly affectionate.” 
Unperceived by his companion, Marsham smiled 
slightly. She went on in hurried, earnest accents : 
“ Some day, it may be soon, the power of loving 
that seems so lost to you will return, I know it 
will; and then the life that you now despise will 
become transfigured to you. Scales will fall 
from your eyes, and you will see it in all its 
solemn value. You will but ‘cross a step or 
two of dubious twilight’; then a new glory will 
break on you, ‘which never was on sea or land’; 
and you will stand amazed and in reverent rap- 
ture at the changed landscape—at 


*.... the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of,’ 


Bear with me a moment longer. You say you 
have lost faith. My friend, I can sympathize 
with you there: I, too, at times, have wellnigh 
lost mine. But, as my hope in another life grew 
fainter, my belief in this one grew only the more 
passionate. I am now speaking to you not asa 
Catholic. Forget that I am one. My religion 
has nothing to do with the truth that I am trying 
to teach you. I am speaking to you but as a 
woman simply, with a woman's natural affections, 
and a woman’s natural insight. I am showing 
you how you can know what life zs,- and how 
you only despise it now from rejecting the one 
thing in it that is of value.” 

“And can all love in this way?” said Mar- 
sham. 
“ All,” said Lady Di. “God be thanked, even 
the meanest of his creatures.” 

“ But do you think,” said Marsham, “ that they 
would so love even if they could? My sister, if 
I may give you the counterpart of the kind name 
you give me, I am one—and I say this in all seri- 
ousness—who would not so love even if he could. 
And it is you—your own charming self—who 
have taught me to feel this, and have neutralized 
your own gospel. The fascination that your 
company had for me those years ago was its 
calm and its coolness—the utter absence from it 
of that very feeling which you would have me 


again suffer from. Love to me was a hot atmos- 
phere ; it made my life like a fevered dream; it 
distorted everything out of its true proportions, 
It lured me to think a woman perfect who my 
judgment told me was not perfect. It was a 
physical, an intellectual, and an emotional tether 
to me.” 

“Mr. Marsham!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
almost inaudible. She pressed her hand to her 
forehead, and felt the few lines which she knew 
were written on it deepened by a sudden pain. 
She moved a pace or two away, and murmured 
to herself in a broken whisper : 


“* He loves not hollow cheek and faded eye! 
Yet, O my friend, and would you have me die?’” 


Marsham could hear nothing of this; but he 
was utterly taken aback by the intensity of her 
feeling, though the exact nature of it never 
crossed his mind. 

“ I could never have dreamed,” he said, “ that 
you took life thus seriously. To me you always 
seemed the embodiment of a light, delicate cyni- 
cism, half contemptuous and half regretful. You 
seemed to look at things with a mixture of irony 
and tenderness which to me was peculiarly pi- 
quant and attractive, but which I could never have 
believed compatible with such earnestness as you 
show now. How could I think that a woman 
who would countenance Mrs. Crane, who could 
lightly discuss a scandal either with or about 
Lord Surbiton, who could move among the most 
doubtful topics with the delicate ease that only 
comes of familiarity—how could I think that such 
a woman was in reality the solemn believer in 
the most severe and intense form of all human 
affection ?” 

“ Are you so poor an observer of human na- 
ture as tNat?” she answered. “I am not of the 
world, but I still am z# it; and I knowit too well 
to be surprised at its ways. But I estimate its 
men and women at their true worth; and, for 
this reason, I can hardly restrain my tears at the 
thought that you are rapidly becoming one of 
them.” 

“And so you think that from them,” said 
Marsham, “ the true value of life is hidden?” 

“ Hidden !” she echoed, with her head avert- 
ed. “They do not even dream of its existence! 
Lord Surbiton is a man of genius, and he once, 
doubtless, had the eye to see. But he conse- 
crated what might have been his affections to his 
own dissolute self-indulgence, and what still is 
his genius, to his own contemptible vanity. Did 
you hear him mouthing out at breakfast that 
‘every savage can love’ ?—as if, when a man did 
truly love, he were not at once, in the deepest 
sense, civilized, no matter how lowly his lot, or 
how seemingly poor his education.” 
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“ And yet,” said Marsham, “there are savages, 
and there ave men and women of the world also. 
And now, my friend, let me ask you one thing. 
When you tell me that man’s life zs solemn and 
zs precious, what meaning do you attach to the 
words? Is there any more meaning in them 
than in saying, as a general statement, that men 
are worth a million of money? Some men 
are millionaires, it is true; but most men are 
not. In the same way some men may find in 
life the solemn value you speak of, but many 
men do not, as you yourself declare to me. 
What, then, of those who do not? I am speak- 
ing to you, remember, not as a Catholic, but as 
a woman with no religious faith at all. How 
will you make me believe in the spiritual riches 
of life in any more comforting and universal way 
than you can make me believe in its material 
riches? Lord Surbiton and Mrs. Crane are both 
of them human lives. If human lives can be so 
valueless, how can you say as a fact that human 
life is of value ?” 

“It might be—” she began. 

“Yes,” he answered; “every French private 
might be a field-marshal. Take any soldier as 
he marches into battle, and you can truly say 
that each one may de saved. But what, for a 
creedless woman, does may be or might be 
mean? A man can not live his own life in two 
ways. He is what he is; and he is nothing but 
what he is. And if life is only holy and solemn 
because a man, as a fact, attains the fruition in 
it of perfect happiness, and happiness of a cer- 
tain sort, what worthless dogs must the vast 
majority of our kind be! Lady Di, consider 
this too. Suppose that every human being had 
it in him or her to love as you say they should 
love, what will you say of the cases where the 
love is not returned ?” 

“I say,” she replied, “that despite the in- 
tense, the life-long anguish that rejection brings, 
it is better to have longed for that highest hap- 
piness, even though it may for ever be denied 
one.” 

“If the value of life,” said Marsham, “is 
gained by a fruitless longing for what makes it 
valuable, is not a beggar rich only because he 
longs for riches? Is not a starving street-boy 
filled only because he stares into a cook-shop 
window ?” 

“Stop,” she cried. “Mr. Marsham, I be- 
seech you stop! The world is full of mysteries. 
Why turn the probe round in the painful wound ? 
Do not think of what others can not do, but of 
what you can do. You are not excused from 
choosing the right, because it is not open to all, 
as it is to you, to choose it. You are not your 
own,” she went on. “Should another ask your 
heart of you, you owe it to yourself and her to give 


it; not to keep the treasure of it laid up in a napkin. 
You know not the crime that you might commit 
by doing so. I havea friend who has loved a man 
long, but she has met with no return from him. 
My poor friend—I know her and her sorrows 
well; and I know that love unrequited, or with- 
drawn if half given, makes a woman spiteful and 
embittered. All the milk and honey of her na- 
ture turn to gall; and, besides hating the man 
she ought to love, she ends by despising herself, 
whom she ought to reverence. But you,” she 
said, something of the old bitterness for a mo- 
ment coming back to her, “ you will make no 
sacrifice for another. Your love is given utterly 
to this idle, aimless life—this life, not of love, but 
of love-making, not even of pleasure, but of 
pleasure-seeking. See—there is the boat com- 
ing for you. Youmust gonow. Go—go. The 
night is getting chilly. You can not stay longer, 
and I am too tired to again face the party. Alas, 
my friend! I can wish you nothing worse than 
that you may continue a life like this. But go. 
I shall see you soon again—shall I not? And 
think over meanwhile what I have said to you.” 

“T fear you will not see me again for some 
time,” he said. ‘“ You say I give up nothing I 
delight in. I do delight, I confess it, in this idle 
life here; and yet to-morrow I am going to give 
this life up. My place is already taken by the 


mid-day train to-morrow, and the morning after 
I shall be in the fogs and frosts of England. 
Business, and business not of my own, but of 
others—of others whom I still try to help, but 
for whom I feel no affection—calls me away ; 


and I choose to obey the call. Do not fear for 
my sake. I am not unhappy, though I am not 
happy, and I try to do my duties, though I make 
no solemn face while I am doing them. In Eng- 
land, in June, perhaps we may meet again; and 
if meanwhile happiness should come to me in 
the form of love, it will be so much the better 
for me, for we all welcome happiness ; and I will 
ask you to congratulate me on the unhoped-for 
treasure. But, if it does not, I shall remember 
with gratitude your interest in me all the same; 
and will only ask you not to waste your com- 
passion on one who knows how to give a frolic 
welcome both to thunder and to sunshine, and 
whose worst crime it is, that he cools, with light 
amusements, brows that might otherwise be 
often aching.” 

He said good-by to her, but she hardly an- 
swered him. In another instant he was gone, 
and the voices of his friends soon mounted up to 
her as he was entering the boat. Lady Di re- 
mained motionless as a statue, leaning on the 
balustrade. “Going!” she moaned to herself. 
“ Far off—gone—to-morrow !” 

She was remaining lost in thought, when she 
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was startled by a few chords struck suddenly on 
a guitar, the sound of which floated up to her, 
clear from the surface of the water. “There 
was some woman,” she exclaimed—“ I remem- 
ber they said so now—that was going to sing 
one of his songs as they rowed home! and has 
he the heart to ask it of her? Can he see no- 
thing? Can he understand nothing ?” 

She did not move. She stood there as if 
petrified, with her lips half parted. 


“ Saxea ut effigies bacchantis constitit Evoe.” 


She was fearful and yet expectant of the woman’s 
voice—the voice of the Countess Marie—of which 
she had often heard, but with which she had nev- 
er dreamed of having such associations. Soon it 
came; and there came mixed with it a splash of 
oars, and a tinkling of the faint guitar-strings. 
The voice seemed to rise from the bosom of the 
moonlight, and so light and liquid, so aérial and 
so plaintive, were the sound and melody, that 
they might have come from some soulless mer- 
maid or siren; and seemed expressive half of 
exultant buoyancy, half of extreme sadness : 


“ Hollow and vast starred skies are o'er us, 
Bare to their blue profoundest height. 
Waves and moonlight melt before us, 
Into the heart of the lonely night. 


“ Row, young oarsman, row, young oarsman ; 
See how the diamonds drip from the oar ! 
What of the shore and friends? Young oars- 
man, 
Never row us again to shore. 


“ See how shadow and silver mingle 
Here on the wonderful wide bare sea ; 
And shall we sigh for the blinking ingle— 
Sigh for the old known chamber—we ? 


“ Are we fain of the old smiles tender ? 
The happy passion, the pure repose? 


True, we sigh ; but would we surrender 
Sighs like ours for smiles like those? 


“ Row, young oarsman, far out yonder, 
Into the crypt by the night we float ; 
Fair faint moon-flames wash and wander, 
Wash and wander, about our boat! 


“ Not a fetter is here to bind us, 
Love and memory loose their spell ; 
Friends of the home we have left behind us, 
Prisoners of content, farewell! 


“ Row, young oarsman, far out yonder, 
Over the moonlight’s breathing breast ; 
Rest not. Give us no pause to ponder ; 
All things we can endure, but rest / 


“ Row, young oarsman, row, young oarsman ! 
See how the diamonds drip from the oar ; 
What of the shoreand friends? Young oars- 
man, 
Never row us again to shore!” 


Lady Diotima could not distinguish the 
words ; but she stood listening for the last faint 
sounds till long after they had become inaudible. 
Then she turned and walked slowly back toward 
the villa. Tears fell slowly from her eyes. She 
started to find herself shaken with a convulsive 
sob. “Life indeed,” she cried bitterly, “has a 
perfect happiness for all of us, if we only long 
for it, no matter whether or no we win it!” 
Then once more she turned toward the sea, and 
to the silver track on which she knew the boat 
was floating, and exclaimed, half aloud, in the 
still, flower-scented night air, as she looked : 


** € And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part: 
You, as your business and desire shall prompt 
ou— 
For every man hath business and desire, 
Such as it is—and, for my own poor part, 
Look you, I will go pray.’” 


W. H. MALLOCK, zm the Nineteenth Century. 
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THE CITY 


ANY remote sections of the far West teem 
with natural curiosities that are unknown 
to any persons save a few hardy tourists, Indian 
hunters, or those daring pioneers that leave no 
field untried that promises them either the glit- 
tering gold or pastures for their cattle. Idaho 
is specially prolific in these landscape wonders, 
owing to its geological formation and physical 
outlines, it being either a level, monotonous plain, 
or a series of rugged hills and snow-clad moun- 
tains heaped together in apparent confusion, with 
here and there a small basin-like valley nestling 
far down at their base. 

Having been subject to an overflow of the 
fiery sea that swept over an area of three hun- 
dred thousand square miles of the Pacific region 
in the misty past, and again to the compression 
and denudation of the glacial period, it unites in 
many places huge bowlders, the very opposite 
of each other in character and origin. It is no 
unusual occurrence to meet immense crags of 
granite covering a mountain-side, and, at their 
base, trap rocks that look as fresh as if they were 
emitted only yesterday, ranged in irregular lines, 
like the moraines of the Alps. The result of 
this amalgamation is to produce, in several in- 
stances, petral formations, as fantastic as they 
are unusual. Of these the most remarkable is 
the so-called City of Rocks, situated in eastern 
Idaho, some thirty-five miles from the western 
frontier of Utah. 

During my ramblings through that region, I 
heard much of its unique character, and the close 
resemblance it bears to a city both in outline and 
construction, so I resolved to visit it to see how 
near the work of erratic Nature could approach 
the work of man, and to learn if it was in reality 
the celebrated wonder it was deemed to be. 
Taking the stage at Boisé City, the small though 
energetic capital of the Territory, a ride of three 
weary days brought me to the City of Rocks 
Station, where I rested for the night. The coun- 
try traversed during this tedious journey was 
the most barren I ever saw, for nothing met 
the eye in any direction except vast plains that 
extended in wearily unbroken lines to the snowy 
peaks that glittered amid the deep blue of the 
distant horizon. Not a shrub was seen, except 
the omnipresent deserts of purshia, linosyris, ar- 
temisia, and kindred plants, and their monoto- 
nous hue, united with the droning silence of the 
scene, rendered the landscape oppressive in its 
dullness, Animal life was even absent, with few 
exceptions, the only vestiges of animated nature 
visible being a few chipping sparrows, the Pa- 
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cific snow-bird, and some sage-hares. The latter 
were numerous enough in some sections, and 
furnished a means of breaking the tedium of 
the trip by presenting themselves as targets for 
a revolver that would never hit the spot aimed 
at. They, of course, escaped unscathed, but they 
were evidently a little scared by the noise, judg- 
ing from the way in which they flew over the 
ground at the apparent rate of ten or twelve 
miles a minute. The only trees visible en route 
were the Western juniper, which grew in sparse 
hillocks in sections far apart, and an occasional 
cottonwood, or a vagrant pine that had strayed 
from its Alpine retreat to the banks of a rivu- 
let. 

The only houses met were a very few primi- 
tive log cabins which some seedy bachelor or bor- 
der family had erected until the virgin soil could 
furnish them the means of building something 
better. Certain parts of the country, especially 
those near streams, are said to produce good 
wheat and barley, but the difficulty of procur- 
ing water, and the expense of irrigation, must 
keep the region closed until increasing popula- 
tion in the East sends its crowding multitudes 
farther West in search of bread and elbow-room. 
The country is, therefore, as new as it possibly 
can be; and, to those who would know what 
nature is without the presence of man, it affords 
an ample field for study and speculation. The 
little hamlet at which I took up my quarters is 
the only one for a distance of many miles where 
the traveler can procure food and shelter, for 
not even all the stage-stations can supply per- 
sons with a bed. Though as uninviting a halt- 
ing-place as one would care to know under 
ordinary circumstances, yet, placed as I was, it 
was exceedingly welcome. Being situated in a 
narrow opening in the mountains, and surround- 
ed principally by the ubiquitous sage-brush and 
artemisia, it had an air of solitude and isolation 
that was felt immediately. It had accessories of 
civilization, however, that proved its proximity to 
somewhere, for a couple of cows grazed close 
by, and the cheerful voice of a woman singing 
resounded within. The cabin itself was like 
those peculiar to the West, being formed of logs 
netched into one another, and having the inter- 
stices plastered with alkali-mud. The interior 
was as simple as the exterior; but the presence 
of a small bit of carpet near the bedroom-door 
proved that its occupants had not lost all their 
ideas of neatness and comfort. One could not 
expect any luxuries in such a place, so I was not 
a little surprised to find on the dinner-table an 
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excellent repast of ham, fresh eggs, preserved 
fruits, the inevitable hot biscuit, and some rich 
milk, which would have een delightful were it 
not for its sage-brush flavor. Being the only 
visitor, except the taciturn stage-driver, I re- 
ceived a monopoly of the kindness and conver- 
sation of the host and hostess, and was rewarded 
for my descriptions of city life by sketches of 
pioneer life, so thrilling and apparently truthful 
that if some of the “penny dreadful” writers 
knew them they would have material enough for 
at least ten years upon which to found the most 
startling and sensational stories. The host, who 
had lived in the far West from early boyhood, 
and had undergone all the mutations of a pio- 
neer’s life, was thoroughly well up in Indian 
craft and character, and many a tale did he re- 
late of the diabolical cruelty and the untiring 
vengeance of the red-man, 

It was rather late at night when we retired ; 
and I had scarcely sunk in slumber before visions 
of raiding, yelling Indians awoke me with a start. 

_ That it could not be a mere dream or a night- 
mare that aroused me so suddenly, I felt certain ; 
so I listened attentively for a few seconds, but I 
could hear no sounds save the beating of my own 
heart. I was beginning to chide myself for a 
display of nervousness to which I was a stran- 
ger, when a most unearthly series of howls made 
me bound to my feet in sudden alarm, for the 
violent noise seemed to come from beneath the 
window of my bedroom. It was not apparently 
of human origin; but what it was, or whence it 
sprang, I could not determine. The driver, who 

- slept in the same room, did not move, though he 

must have heard it; and his quietude restored 
me to a tranquillity formed of apprehension and 

a feeling of shame that I had shown any alarm. 

The howls became at length so unbearable that 

I shook the sleeper rather lively, and asked him 

if he were dead not to hear such a demoniacal 
yelling. 

“Oh, yes,” was the quiet response; “them 
are coyotes a-howling for fun because the moon 
is bright ; but, if you don’t like their singing, just 
give them two or three shots from your revolver, 
and you bet they'll scatter. I don’t mind‘them 
myself—I’m used to them ; but, as you don’t, let 
them have a dose or two of lead.” 

I was about to comply with his instructions, 
when he jumped up suddenly, and, holding his 
hand in a manner to indicate silence, listened in- 
tently for a few moments. 

“Something is up,” said he, vehemently; 
“ them coyotes have shut up all at once. I guess 
there are some thieving or prowling Injuns 
around, or they wouldn’t dry up so soon.” 

At his suggestion, I dressed rapidly, and, tak- 
ing a revolver in my hand, we both went out 


the back door, and met the host as he emerged 
from his room, rifle in hand. 

“Injuns?” said the driver. “ Yes, on a steal,” 
said the other. Moving along the shadow of the 
wall, we gained a position whence we could see 
up and down the road for quite a distance. After 
listening intently, and straining our eyes for a few 
minutes, we saw a cloud of dust rising along the 
path to the north, and heard the heavy clattering 
of many unshod horses as they trotted over the 
ground. Before they came as far as our cabin, 
they turned suddenly to the right; and, in ten 
minutes after the head of the column changed 
its course, we saw a body of mounted Indians, 
of the Snake tribe, aligned in the form of a cres- 
cent, bringing up the rear. When they passed 
out of sight, we felt much relieved, for we feared 
they were going to make a raid on the stock be- 
longing to the ranch, and force’ us to a fight in 
its defense. This interesting incident took away 
all notions of sleep; so it was late in the night 
before we fell into a restless slumber, for we did 
not know but that some prowlers from the main 
body had remained behind to do a little stealing 
on their own account, and these we expected to 
pay us a visit. The result of this uneasiness was 
that we were awake by daylight, and breakfasted 
by the dim light of a tallow-candle. The meal 
was scarcely finished before a brawny, rough- 
looking horseman came thundering at the door 
to learn if we had seen the red thieves passing 
that way. To an affirmative response, and a 
query of who they were, he replied that they must 
be renegades from the Snakes and Bannocks who 
were on a horse-raid, and that they had probably 
driven their captures toward Montana. Without 
waiting for further inquiries he dashed away over 
the plain to rouse the widely scattered farmers 
who had lost their stock, and to organize them 
for a pursuit of the robbers. 

When the sun was well up in the sky I slung 
a rifle on my shoulder, to meet any possible con- 
tingencies, and started out to visit the rock-built 
city some three miles distant. The road that led 
to it was well defined, it having been used for many 
years by the overland emigrants to Oregon and 
California long ere the iron steed dashed west- 
ward to the Pacific. A walk of one mile over the 
plain brought me toa range of granitoid hills, 
which were densely clad with shrubby juniper 
and a few coppices of the mountain mahogany. 
These hills guard the vale in which the city re- 
poses, and the only opening through them is a 
narrow path which separates two huge bowlders 
of granite, called most appropriately Sentinel 
Rocks, for they tower far above all their con- 
geners and overlook a large area of country. 
From their summit the daring emigrants who 
sought the new El Dorado caught a glimpse of a 
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strange land in the distant west, which was to 
form a final resting-place for many of them. 
These huge crags, which have an altitude of per- 
haps three hundred feet, according to local spec- 
ulation, are covered from base to pinnacle with 
the names and places of residence of pioneers, 
and in many instances the date of their arrival at 
that locality. These brief autobiographies are 
printed with black axle-grease, and, the composi- 
tors being amateurs at the printing art, their 
work resembles hieroglyphics at a distance. What 
it lacks in elegance, however, it compensates for 
in durability, for nothing but the disintegration 
of the rocky parchment by the action of weather 
and time can erase it. From these towers high 
walls of broken granite extend westward for sev- 
eral miles in a semicircular outline, but to the 
east dome-shaped hills supplant them. The 
division between the many-peaked range of 
bowlders and the juniper-clad hills is arbitrarily 
defined near the Sentinels, the result apparently 
of opposing currents of water in the post-glacial 
period. Passing through the gateway made by 
the crags, a walk of three minutes brought me 
to the brink of the valley containing the city. 
This valley, which seemed to have an area 
of about eight square miles, was evidently formed 
by erosion, judging from the huge, ragged masses 


of feldspathic granite that loom up in nearly 
every direction, and the planed outline of the 


surrounding hills. Many of the crags were oc- 
cupied by large numbers of sparrow-hawks, and 
their incessant screaming and flitting was the 
only sign of. life present to disturb the dron- 
ing silence that reigned all around. The land- 
scape visible was quite uninteresting, the only 
objects in view that could please the eye being 
confined to a dingle of the mountain mahogany 
that skirted the base of the rocks. This tree is 
a pleasant addition to such a scene, as it pre- 
sents an arboreal appearance, having a port not 
unlike that of an apple-tree at a distance. It 
grows in clumps, and averages about thirty feet 
in height and six inches in diameter. Owing to 
its great density and hardness, it is known as 
iron-wood to the mountaineers, who manufacture 
it extensively into canes, it being unavailable for 
any other purpose. Its habitat seems to be con- 
fined to these arid mountain plains, where no 
shrub can thrive unless it is very hardy and able 
to draw subsistence from the most meager soil. 
Below these groves the artemisia again appeared 
and covered the ground as far as the eye could 
see. The scene viewed from my elevated posi- 
tion was wild in the extreme, and produced a feel- 
ing of loneliness that was excessively oppressive. 

After carefully reconnoitering the ground with 
a field-glass to see that no savages were idling 
their time there, I moved across the valley, and 
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in half an hour reached the suburbs of the famed 
city I so earnestly sought. These were com- 
posed of several isolated granitoid bowlders, but 
the only one possessing any importance was 
Register Rock, a massive crag that rises to an 
altitude of perhaps one hundred and fifty feet, 
and has a circumference of about three hundred 
yards. This is one mass of names, initials, dates 
of arrival, places of abode, and the physical con- 
dition of the pioneers who visited it, up as late 
as 1870, Every person passing it was evidently 
determined to make the fact known to the trav- 
elers that followed; for even the crevices, which 
seem impossible for man to penetrate without 
the aid of a ladder and much labor, are densely 
covered with cognomens. Many nations and na- 
tionalities are represented on this lithological 
tome, as if the wnters wished it to be the per- 
petuator of their names. Yet New York and 
Missouri have precedence of all States and coun- 
tries in numerical representation. The dates com- 
mence with the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia in 1849, and extend down to 1870, but none 
appear later than this year, owing to the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railway. Some of the Ar- 
gonauts specified that they were going for gold 
to the enchanted land in the distant west, but 
that they would return when they had collected 
the glittering store they sought. As the tourist 
gazes on this silent record, how vividly it por- 
trays to him the character of those who made it! 
What courage, endurance, and daring it repre- 
sents, and even what sorrow, for many of those 
who blithely inscribed their names and hopes on 
this weather-beaten scroll had left all they held 
dear in life behind, and many, alas! never re- 
turned, as the numerous, lowly roadside graves too 
readily attest. An effort to recall the shadowy 
forms of those who passed that way to the fore-. 
ground of memory developed clouds of faces as 
dissimilar in character as they possibly could be, 
yet they were homogeneous in thought, for gold! 
gold! was the aspiration of all. For that they 
forsook friends, kindred, family, and risked hope, 
happiness, and even life. And the result—had 
they found it? Who knows? One inclined to 
reverie could muse for many days on the lessons 
of this silent yet expressive monument ; but, amid’ 
the oppressive solitude that surrounded him, his 
general deduction would be that the mania it 
depicted amounted to little in life after all, and 
that gold should not be the highest aspiration of 
man. I have often noticed that when excite- 
ment surrounds a person his first thought is ac- 
tion, no matter what the consequences may be; 
but amid the droning silence of some lonely glen 
or the awe-inspiring sublimity of a cloud-piercing 
mountain-peak, the thoughts assume a pessimist 
character, and the greatest effort of man resolves 
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itself into something so pygmy as to be scarcely 
worthy of consideration, or perhaps into mere 
nihilism. Such were my feelings when gazing 
on the stony tome, notwithstanding the fact that 
the people whose names it contained had es- 
tablished an empire unprecedented in richness, 
_ opened up unknown phases of life, and developed 
a literature as new as it was strange in incident 
and strong in contrast. My reverie over, I moved 
onward a few yards, and came suddenly upon 
the city. At a first glance it seemed to be a 
mere mass of granite crags huddled together 
without order or system, and certainly resembled, 
to my eyes, at least, anything but a city. After 
gazing at it steadily for a few minutes, I began 
to note its outline more in detail, and to separate 
its angles and curves into their proper positions, 
and by this means I was enabled to get a fair 
idea of its general character. 

That the formation of the rocks is both 
quaint and picturesque was evident in a short 
time, but the striking resemblance which it is said 
to bear to a city did not impress me as quickly. 
By trying to make comparisons, I found that I 
could soon single out—or I thought I could—the 
towers, domes, minarets, and castellated ruins of 
a medizval city, and the cabins, shanties, and 
tepées of the residents of the Western borders. 
The appearance of the place is certainly very 
striking, owing to the many-shaped outlines of 
the crags, and their arrangement and distribu- 
tion, Yet I felt somewhat disappointed, owing 
to the highly gilded tales I had heard of its won- 
-derful approach to the work of man. I could 
see no streets in any direction, except that indi- 
cated by a small rivulet whose course through 
the rocks was marked by a thin line of foliaceous 
shrubbery. Moving closer to it, I soon learned 
a lesson in optics, by being promptly made aware 
that reflected light from many objects produces 
a visual chaos that it is impossible to bring into 
order. What seemed to me a mere confused 
mass of crags at a distance, on nearer approach 
resolved themselves into the actual forms I had 
tried to depict by force of imagination, so that 
my surprise as well as my pleasure was by no 
means insignificant. While still inferior to the 
ideal I had formed in my mind, yet I certainly 
felt amply repaid for the labor and time I had 
expended in reaching this natural city. 

The area of the city proper is perhaps two 
square miles. It occupies a niche in a moun- 
tain-side, and this causes the rocks to look quite 
small at a distance, owing to the altitude of the 
background ; but when beside them their tower- 
ing forms and massive foundation impress one 

immediately. I clambered through and over 
them in every direction, but I could find very few 
names impressed upon them, the pioneers evi- 








dently thinking them too far from the highway 
to be useful as monuments. While rambling 
among them I startled a large herd of antelopes, 
but, as I did not expect to meet any life in such 
a locality, they were lost among the numerous 
labyrinths before I could get a shot at them. | 
learned, subsequently, that large numbers of 
these animals frequent the city during the sum- 
mer, as it affords them plenty of food and water, 
and a safe retreat from the wolves, which con- 
stantly harass them in more exposed situations. 
Even the young can escape their enemies in this 
spot, unless they are fairly hunted down by su- 
perior speed. Having exhausted the resources 
of the place, I moved to the granitoid mountain 
in the rear, and from its summit had a fine view 
of the panorama spread out below. The sun 
was now low, and his rays, glinting the top and 
struggling through the crevices of the crags, 
caused them to resemble more closely the old 
architectural structures of Italy, with their unex- 
pected angles, curves, towers, and gables, which 
seem to have been hurled together in the most 
inextricable confusion. 

Wearied with my day’s rambling, I was return- 
ing to my hostelry in a listless manner, when, in 
passing out of the city by a new route, I was star- 
tled by the appearance of three men, who were 
digging a hole at the base of a huge crag. I 
certainly did not expect to meet any of the hu- 
man family in this wild and lonely retreat, and, 
least of all, white men, so I was not a little sur- 
prised at the apparition. I looked around for 
their camp, but could see nothing resembling it 
except a roll of blankets, on which three re- 
volvers, ready for prompt use, and three bowie 
knives in their scabbards were laid. Their work 
and accessories looked very suspicious, and this 
induced me to watch them with keen interest, to 
learn, if possible, what could be the motive for 
indulging in such seemingly strange proceedings. 
After carefully surveying my surroundings, I se- 
lected a large rock which overlooked their posi- 
tion, and, climbing with much difficulty to its 
summit, I laid my rifle on a line with their heads, 
and prepared to await developments. I sup- 
posed they were robbers, engaged either in dig- 
ging for, or preparing to bury, some treasure; 
and this suspicion was heightened by their cos- 
tume, and the fact that all wore Mexican spurs, 
although I could see no horses, I waited and 
watched for half an hour, but seeing them busy 
as ever I concluded they were miners engaged 
in prospecting for gold; and this induced me to 
descend from my hard perch and approach them, 
but not without taking the precaution to move 
cautiously, so as to make as little noise as pos- 
sible, to keep between them and their weapons, 
and to have my rifle ready for instant use in case 
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my presence was considered an intrusion. By 
moving carefully, and taking advantage of every 
shelter afforded by rock and shrub, I was within 
ten yards of them ere I was detected; but that 
was no sooner done than the three jumped out 
simultaneously, and attempted to run for their 
pack. Receiving a peremptory command to halt 
or accept the consequences, they complied reluc- 
tantly, and a conversation ensued which, in: less 
than five minutes, caused a suspension of all 
hostile intentions, and ended in our shaking hands, 
and laughing at the scare we had all enjoyed. 
From their conversation I learned that they 
were prospecting for a large treasure said to have 
been buried somewhere near the city, about two 
years previously, by a party of highwaymen, who 
had robbed the Montana stage, which contained 
the mails, and Wells, Fargo & Co.’s express-box, 
said to hold many thousand dollars in gold-dust. 
The exact amount was supposed to be one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars. The freeboot- 
ers were subsequently caught, tried, and sent to 
the California Penitentiary for life; and while 
there, one of them, who did not expect to live long, 
told an official of the prison, who had shown him 
some kindness, where the treasure was buried. 
He sought it assiduously for several weeks, but 
could not find it. A company of capitalists in 
San Francisco then went to search for it, but 
after spending several thousand dollars, and two 
years’ time, they were compelled to retire as 
unsuccessful as their predecessor. The party 
whom I met were the next to undertake its re- 
covery, and, though they had been digging in 
every possible direction for two months, they 
had found no trace of it. They had tried divin- 
ing-rods, throwing stones at random and digging 
where they fell, scattering water over the ground 
with a full sweep of the pail, and digging where 
it ended ; they had even tried dreaming about it ; 


receiving the first moonbeams of the evening over 
their right shoulder and choosing the spot where 
they first struck the earth ; and, as a last resource, 
had consulted a clairvoyant or spiritualist, and 
they were then digging in the spot which they 
supposed she recommended. They were very 
sanguine of success in their last effort; but it 
is needless to add that it proved a failure, so 
the treasure remains undiscovered to this day, 
though many have sought it. This incident was 
the only feature previously lacking in the picture 
to give it the air of wild romance which so read- 
ily accorded with the lonely landscape, so I was 
not a little pleased to encounter it for its artistic 
effect alone. Thanking the men for their very in- 
teresting tale, I bade them a good evening, and 
went on to the station. I left there the next 
morning, and wended my way into southern 
Utah, where I tarried a few months; and while 
there I heard that another expedition, with a 
capital of ten thousand dollars, and accompanied 
by a spiritualistic medium, had been organized 
to search for the treasure; but thus far its re- 
covery has not been announced. 

The tourist passing through Idaho will be 
repaid by a visit to this rude, wild, and rock- 
built city ; but as it lacks grandeur, or beauty of 
surroundings, it will never be a Mecca for those 
lovers of nature whose tastes incline them to gen- 
tleness and warmth of color. Being devoid of 
any pleasing accessories of gorse or coppice, 
luxuriant verdure, or brilliant flowers, having no- 
thing in reality to present, except eccentric mass- 
es of cold, gray, dull granite and whitish-green 
clumps of artemisia, it leaves an impression of 
weariness on the mind that is felt for some days 
after a visit. Its silence is oppressive, and this, 
combined with its tattered, dismantled look, 
causes one to associate it with wolves and bats 


and ghostly owls. 
. J. MURPHY. 





POEMS. 


DULCE EST DESIPERE. 


A LATIN STUDENT’S SONG OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY.* 


Ser aside dull books and thought ! 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play: 


Take the pleasure spring hath brought 
In youth’s opening holiday ! 
Right it is that age should ponder 
On grave matters fraught with care ; 
Tender youth is free to wander, 
Free to frolic light as air. 





* Translated from the ‘‘ Carmina Burana,” p. 137. 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study : 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


Lo, the spring of life slips by, 
Frozen winter comes apace ; 
Strength is minished silently, 
Care writes wrinkles on our face ; 
Blood dries up and courage fails us, 
Pleasure dwindles, joys decrease, 
Till old age at last assails us 
With his troop of illnesses. 
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Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


Live we like thé gods above ! 
This is wisdom, this is truth : 
Chase the joys of gentle love 
In the leisure of our youth ! 
Keep the vows we swore together, 
Lads, obey that ordinance ; 
Seek the fields in sunny weather, 
Where the laughing maidens dance. 












Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; , 
Sport and folly are youth’s own, 

Tender youth and ruddy. 







There the lad who lists may see 
Which among the girls is kind : 

There young limbs deliciously 
Flashing through the dances wind : 

While the girls their arms are raising, 
Moving, winding o’er the lea, 

Still I stand and gaze, and gazing 
They have stolen the soul of me ! 










Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


J. A. SyMonps, 











HER CUCKOO. 
(She speaks.) 


WE heard it calling, sweet and low, 
That tender April morn; we stood 
And listened in the quiet wood, 

We heard it, ay some time ago. 











It came, and with a strange, sweet cry, 
A friend, and from a far-off land ; 
We stood and listened, hand in hand, 
And heart to heart, my love and I. 








In dreamland then we found our joy, 
And so it seemed as ’twere the bird 
That Helen in old times had heard 

At noon beneath the oaks of Troy. 








O time far off, and yet so near! 
It came to her in that hushed grove, 
It warbled while the wooing throve— 
It sang the song she liked to hear. 








Ay, sweet it is to hear and heed 
The Wizard of the Woods in spring; 











And oh! it is a blessed thing 
To love the lips that fondly plead. 


And now I hear its voice again, 
And still its message is of peace, 
Of fruitful days of still increase— 
It sings of love that will not cease— 
For me it never sings in vain. 


FREDERICK LOCKER. 


PORTENT. 


I MUSE and read, from day to day, 

Of human thought’s far-widening sway : 
Its gradual exodus I note 

From shadowy periods remote. 


I see false faiths in ruin lie, 

Whose thronging towers once cleft the sky. 
I mark, amid the past’s renown, 

Colossal bigotries flung down. 


And yet from history’s feeblest youth 

I watch in joy how deathless Truth 
Has striven to make, with Stoic breast, 
Her immortality manifest ! 


And now, since they that love her strive 
To strip the last barbaric gyve__« 

Off limbs that such rude furrows mar— 
A century’s pain in every scar— 


At length from her glad lips may fall 
Some holy oracle to appall ; 

Some priceless utterance that shall cause 
A world to tremble with applause!.. . 


Moments are mine when heaven’s blue scope 
Seems throbbing with mysterious hope, 

And earth’s great circuit seems no less 
Thrilled by miraculous presages ! 


I seem to hear, on each new breeze, 
Vague yet stupendous prophecies. . . . 
Deep awe possesses me. . . . I feel 
Stanch Reason impotently reel. 


Where Science flies, with robes that shine, 
Afar on embassies divine, 

Dare we to dream her foot will press 
Eternity’s unknowableness ? 


Dare we to dream her hand will lay 
Baffling finalities bare as day, 

And bring, for all dark doubts that brood, 
Some lovely and mighty certitude ? 
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Ah, who shall say? ... The immense age 
waits ; 

Veiled are the faces of the Fates ; 

While all things bode, in dread portent, 

Some luminous and sublime event ! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
———— 


FACING THE HEIGHTS. 


I, 


SINCE the one song we can sing is 
But a sad one! 

Since the presence that we bring is 
Not a glad one: 

Must we—you, my heart, and I— 

Stay to watch the world run by, 

While we two sit back and cry— 

Wearily ? 


Il, 


What! Is this our strait ? and truly 
Is all lost ? 
Is Hope given up and duly 
Shrived and crossed ? 
Come, heart! Can not you and I 
Yon untrodden country try, 
Rather than lie down and die— 
Drearily ? 


III, 


Seems to me, the hills glow greenly 

Over there. 
If our Fate has served us meanly, 

Can’t we bear ? 
Let us trudge it, you and I, 
Heart, to where those new lands lie ; 
Let us bid the old good-by— 

Cheerily ! 
HOWARD GLYNDON, « 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


upon that which is evil in its influence upon the 


THE NUDE IN ART ONCE MORE, 


UR readers may recall a few comments on nu- 

dity in art which were made in this department 
several months ago. We received, at the time the 
article was published, several communications from 
subscribers and others, both in approval and in con- 
demnation of our utterances, but we did not think it 
worth while then to recur to the subject. Recently, 
however, the theme has been revived in several places, 
and, as it is obvious that a very radical difference of 
opinion exists as to the morality or immorality of 
the nude in art, we must solicit the attention of our 
readers while we attempt a little further elucidation 
of the question. One of the communications with 
which we were favored pronounced our former brief 
article a very extraordinary production, and consid- 
ered it one which called for an earnest protest. “ No 
one will dispute,” the writer says, “that a delinea- 
tion of a nude female figure may be—as the artist 
wills—either the embodiment of innocence, ‘ clothed 
on with chastity,’ or on the other hand suggestive in 
every feature and muscle of lewdness,” and he thinks 
that many well-meaning persons confound the two 
classes, It is not clear how these two classes of pic- 
tures and statues can be confounded by well-meaning 
persons if one class is clothed with chastity and the 
other suggestive in every feature of lewdness. If 
classes of art-productions really indicated their moral 
or immoral quality as distinctly and effectually as 
our correspondent states, they would not, we should 
say, be confounded by any but ill-meaning persons. 
Our correspondent would not have “any one gaze 


mind,” but declares it “a damaging admission for 
one to make who covers his eyes before the ‘ Venus 
with the Apple’ or the ‘Greek Slave,’ and cries, 
‘Take them away lest my passions overcome me!’ 
because this would indicate a morbid excess of sex- 
ual susceptibility”—as indeed beyond all doubt it 
would. He thinks that a sure criterion of pure 
art would be that when a picture or statue expresses 
no sensual emotion in itself it ought to excite none 
in the beholder. “ Let one,” he says, “in whom 
evil thoughts are engendered by the contemplation 
of a pure and chaste undraped figure take heed to 
himself at once, for he is in danger.” This may be 
true, but the notion that only distinctly impure works 
of art are morally injurious can not be sustained by 
the facts. Lewd statues and paintings commonly 
furnish their own antidote, for they excite nothing 
but disgust in the mind of every spectator not hope- 
lessly depraved. People are repelled by works of 
this kind, while the subtile fascinations of better pro- 
ductions often allure and stimulate the imagination. 

But while this correspondent deplores our atti- 
tude, others warmly commend it. ‘I can not re- 
frain,” begins one note, which by the handwriting 
we should judge to be from a lady, ‘‘ from sending 
an appreciative and grateful response to your arti- 
cle ‘ The Nude in Art,’” and then proceeds to de- 
clare that the presence of nude works of art in public 
galleries is an insult to those ladies who frequent 
them. ‘I speak in strong terms,” the writer says, 
“because I feel strong in my convictions. A few 
years since I was traveling in Europe, and with oth- 
ers visiting many of the famous art-buildings, I 
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said to myself, ‘ Now, if there is any reason why I 
should bury such objections as I hold, I will strive 
to do so, for what I may learn while having this 
opportunity.’ I tried to be brave and bold, and swal- 
low my convictions ; but, in spite of all heroic ef- 
forts, I was soon compelled to see that its effects are 
most emphatically dangerous and demoralizing. To 
convince myself, I often took a seat where I was un- 
observed, and not far from some one of the subjects 
in question ; and, while apparently studying my cata- 
logue, I watched carefully the manners and looks of 
the visitors. It was interesting to notice with what 
sudden haste mothers would turn and call the atten- 
tion of their daughters to some other object, or how 
quickly the eyes of a young lady would drop, and 
she would turn and appear not to notice what had 
pained and mortified her. But this was not what 
convinced me most, for I think the natural modesty 
of most ladies impels them, for very shame, to pass 
such objects unnoticed. I was disgusted to see a 
certain indecent boldness with which many (gentle- 
men ?) visitors would stay and comment, making 
coarse and lewd remarks—of course, not intended 
to be overheard, but they were, nevertheless—and 
putting themselves in a position to watch young la- 
dies as they came near, and seeming to take a satanic 
delight in their uncomfortable and mortified posi- 
tion.” 

It will be promptly said by the defenders of nude 
art that the persons described by our correspondent 
were depraved, and to the depraved even innocent 
things become corrupt. But the communication is 
valuable as a contrast to the one which precedes it, 
and as evidence of how wholly apart many persons 
are in their convictions in this matter. This evi- 
dence, however, is at every hand. The Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby recently published, in ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian at Work,” an essay in which he sharply con- 
demns the prevalence of nude art. “ Under a sick- 
ening cant about high art,” he says, “ Christians are 
filling their parlors with statuary and paintings cal- 
culated to excite the lowest passions of the young. 
There is a natural pruriency that is charmed with 
this dilettanteism among indecent things, as the po- 
lite distance to which refinement can go in licen- 
tiousness, It would be apposite to ask how many 
youth it is unable to restrain within these bounds, 
after having thus far inflamed their desires.” It is 
not a question, the reverend doctor thinks, ‘‘ whether 
it is possible to have a white-marble nudity that would 
be pure to every mind—to this all will agree— 
but whether Christians can approve of nudities in 
every degree of color to represent life in every atti- 
tude of wantonness, whether in the name of Art 
they can meddle with such filthy subjects as Leda 
and the Swan, Danae, Venus and Adonis, etc., and 
not be defiled.” This is very well, and perhaps the 
distinction here made will suit our correspondent 
first quoted in his classification of pure and lewd art. 
The reverend doctor has excited derision in one sen- 
tence, ‘* God,” he says, “has clearly shown us that 
the human body is to be covered.” This common 
clerical custom of dogmatically declaring the inten- 


tions of the Almighty is always offensive.to good 
taste, and at best is rather presumptuous ; but in 
this instance the bad taste of the sentence is supple- 
mented by bad logic. How came it that the human 
figure is covered? Are not clothes the sign and 
badge of the Fall, the stamp of the evil that is in 
us? The worthy doctor should not have so readily 
put in the hands of his opponents the means for 
retort. 

Among the various replies Dr. Crosby’s article has 
called forth is one in “ The Home Journal,” in which 
there is a lofty vein of that Higher Criticism at 
which “ The Spectator” has recently leveled a few 
sharp shafts, The writer affirms not only “ the right 
of the artist to set forth in marble or on canvas the 
form of man as originally created,” but that in so 
doing he ‘‘is an efficient worker in the domain 
of moral culture.” He assures us that “the lower 
and more sensual order of sentiments look chiefly to 
an alluring use of drapery,” and that ‘‘ the human 
figure does not readily lend itself to a low art-mo- 
tive. The body of man, this symbol of the highest 
beauty of nature, this temple of the Holy Ghost, in- 
spires by its simplicity, nobleness, and purity of line, 
a certain restraint and involuntary reverence even 
upon the sensualizing artist.” . ‘It is not,” he goes 
on to say, “by debarring modern art from its high- 
est domain, the representation of the human ideal 
in that purity of beauty which is its own garment, 
that genuine art-culture is to be fostered. The aim 
of this culture is to open the insight to that mystical 
unity of the spiritual, intellectual, and sensuous ele- 
ments of our nature which is its divine ideal.” Fur- 
ther we are told that because art “seeks to make 
imaginatively and sensuously present the ideal unity 
of the higher life ; because it would realize the di- 
vine prototypes in their beautiful simplicity ; be- 
cause, therefore, it is privileged to display, in its un- 
concealed dignity and charm, without thought of 
shame, that human form which ps made in the image 
of God—it is, therefore, that art holds a place, as an 
agency of spiritual culture, side by side and one 
with all pure and undefiled religion.” All this is 
so magnificent that one is a little dazed, and is in 
mortal fear that he is in some way excluded by na- 
ture from comprehending the exalted ideals and pur- 
poses thus set forth. How spiritual culture is to be 
furthered by sensuous delineations of physical beau- 
ty, by the alluring fascinations of Venuses and Ju- 
nos, it is hard to say—but this, of course, is because 
the questioner is wholly carnal-minded. He might 
point out that Venus, the goddess of beauty, is the 
most frequently chosen subject for delineation, and 
this distinctly because she is the ideal of voluptuous 
female beauty, but he would only be scoffed at. And 
yet it is the fact that not one nude work of art in 2 
hundred has any thought of spiritual beauty or in- 
tellectual beauty, or springs from any desire to glo- 
rify the human body “as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost,” but all are solely and wholly conceived and 
executed as portraits of physical, sensuous beauty, 
never as something ethereal, spiritual, or divine. 
“The Home Journal” in this matter is simply ec 
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static, and dwells upon a form of nude art that exists 
solely in its imagination. 

Opposed in this matter as these several writers 
are, it yet may be asked whether any distinct differ- 
ence of opinion exists among those persons who have a 
moral right toenterjudgment. It must be remembered 
that while artists, and possibly art-critics, are compe- 
tent judges of all purely artistic matters, are final 
authority as to the drawing, the composition, the c/#- 
aroscuro, the texture, and the tone of any painting, 
they are even less competent than laymen to pro- 
nounce upon its moral effects. In all art-features 
artists are experts; but in effects upon morals they 
are not experts—they are even partial, one-sided 
judges, their personal interests being largely con- 
cerned in the verdict. The true experts as to the 
morals of a work of art are students of morals, 
those persons who make a study of the operations 
of the mind, of the natural tendencies of emotion and 
passion, of the laws of ethics, These are the only per- 
sons who can be accepted as authority in any question 
of morals. This fact needs to be enforced,tinasmuch 
as great mental confusion exists in regard thereto. 
It is continually assumed that the opinions of artists 
and critics of art are authoritative as to the ethics of 
art because they are authorities as to the techniques 
of art. This is a singular mistake. Mr. Page’s 
opinion of the execution of Titian’s Venus is enti- 
tled to very great respect ; but Mr. Page’s opinion 
as to the moral effect of Titian’s Venus is worth very 


little by the side of Dr. Crosby’s opinion on that 
subject, just as Dr. Crosby's opinion as to the color 
and drawing of any performance is of no authority 


whatever. ‘This distinction has not, we believe, 
been pointed out; and yet it is a very clear one. 
People, being dependent upon certain authorities for 
instruction in the principles of art, have come to be- 
lieve that their domain extends to the morals of art. 
What, we have to ask, is the opinion of experts in the 
matter? What do moralists say about the influence 
of nude art in morals? Now, there are two classes 
of moralists that are almost unanimous in their judg- 
ment: First, there is the whole body of the people who 
without special training have yet the instincts that 
come of moral culture ; second, there is the whole 
body of teachers of ethics, the specialists who make 
the study of right and wrong the business of their 
lives—and these two classes are nearly of one mind 
as to the propriety of nudity in art. The instinct 
of modesty, for instance, is very powerful in women 
of all classes and grades, and we may be sure that 
the mothers, wives, and sisters of men are here 
nearly of one mind—altogether of one mind, if we 
except the few who being artists or connected with 
artists, or otherwise under the influence of the art- 
theories of the day, have forced down their instincts 
and brought themselves by a series of sophistries to 
think things which in their heart of hearts they do 
not believe. If the instincts of modesty are not so 
powerful in men as in women, they are still very 
general, and, until reasoned away by artistic sophis- 
tries, are sure to be shocked at those displays in art 
which in real life are never permitted. The natural 


instincts of men and women are thus in accord with 
the deductions of moralists. The Christian Church, 
the expositor of the moral sentiments of mankind, 
has always condemned the sensuous aspects of art. 
Here is a passage from Mr. Symonds’s recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ Renaissance in Italy,” which reads strangely 
by the side of the confident utterances of “ The 
Home Journal”: “On the very threshold of the 
matter I am bound to affirm my conviction that the 
spiritual purists of all ages—the Jews, the icono- 
clasts of Byzantium, Savonarola, and our Puritan an- 
cestors—were justified in their mistrust of plastic 
art. The spirit of Christianity and the spirit of 
figurative art are opposed, not because such art is 
immoral, but because it can not free itself from sen- 
suous associations. It is always hurrying us back to 
the dear life of earth, from which its faith would 
sever us. It is always reminding us of the body 
which piety bids us to forget. Painters and sculp- 
tors glorify that which saints and ascetics have mor- 
tified. The masterpieces of Titian and Correggio, 
for example, lead the soul away from compunction, 
away from penitence, away from worship even, to 
dwell on the delight of youthful faces, blooming 
color, graceful movement, delicate emotion. ... 
When the worshiper would fain ascend on wings of 
ecstasy to God, the infinite, ineffable, unrealized, 
how can he endure the contact of those splendid 
forms in which ‘the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life,’ professing to subserve devotion, remind him 
rudely of the goodliness of sensual existence? .. . 
As displayed in its most perfect phases in Greek 
sculpture and Venetian painting, art dignifies the 
actual mundane life of man; but Christ, in the lan- 
guage of uncompromising piety, means everything 
most alien to this mundane life—self-denial, absti- 
nence from fleshly pleasure, the waiting for true 
bliss beyond the grave.” 

This is a just and exact analysis of sensuous art 
as it stands related to religion, and by the side of 
this clear and logical exposition “‘ The Home Jour- 
nal” argument, that “ art ” (referring specially to sen- 
suous art) “holds a place as an agency of spiritual 
culture side by side and one with all pure and unde- 
filed religion,” vanishes into the atmosphere of the 
transcendent and the absurd. Art gives us many 
pleasurable emotions, but we suspect that at its very 
best it is never more than simply not immoral. By 
the very conditions of its being art is sensuous in 
character, appealing to the love of color and to the 
sense of form. The sfory that a picture tells may 
excite very ecstatic feelings, but the story is the liter- 
ary and not the artistic quality of a work of art. 

We agree with Dr. Crosby as to the possibility 
of pure marble nudities, and unquestionably sculp- 
ture is less sensuous than the nude figure in painting ; 
but we deny the distinction that is drawn between 
lewd and what is called pure art in their moral effects. 
Lewd art, as we have already said, simply disgusts ; 
but what is the effect of the nude—we include in 
the nude the semi-nude also—as we find it from 
the hands of the masters, upon the susceptible im- 
agination of youth? In considering this question it 
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is necessary to keep near to earth, and not lose our- 
selves in mists ; to accept art as it is and human na- 
ture as it is, and not to lose the whole issue in a 
flood of poetic declamation. If “ The Home Jour- 
nal” argument is at all true, if the ‘‘ body of man 
inspires by its simplicity, nobleness, and purity of 
line,” then it must do so in nature as well as in art, 
and the civilized world has consequently made a 
mistake in clothing it. The human figure, however, 
is clothed by the necessities of climate as well as by 
the dictates of modesty; and a mystery thereby is 
made of the body which art can not unfold to cu- 
rious speculation without danger. The imagina- 
tion of youth speedily catches fire at the vision of 
female beauty that art reveals; it finds no fascination 
in coarse art, but a world of untold and dangerous 
emotions in the loveliness that sculptor and painter 
delight to dwell upon. To say that youthful imagina- 
tion ought not to be sensuously stirred by art of this 
kind is to require of it more than is possible in na- 
ture. Such emotions are natural, but they are danger- 
ous because they are apt to lead to great evil, and 
consequently the moralists are right in deploring all 
art and literature that tend to inflame them. The 
plain common sense of the world is right in this 
thing, as it is in many other things which philoso- 
phers and critics quarrel over. 


WOMEN AS HOR:iICULTURISTS. 


Tue last “ Macmillan’s Magazine” has an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ A New Vocation for Women,” which 
attempts to show what may be done in horticulture 
by female labor. Much of what is said pertains 
specially to England, but there are some general 
truths and a few suggestions that are applicable to 
this country. “There is,” it says, ‘‘ one particular 
section of the people to which gardening as an in- 
dustry ought to prove extremely beneficial, though it 
has never yet recognized the fact that horticulture 
as a profession is suitable to it. We allude to wo- 
men, and we fail to see why women of all classes 
should not adopt this vocation with success.” With 
the exception of the roughest kinds of labor, there 
is scarcely a department of gardening, according 
to this writer, that is not adapted to women, 
“while for many operations their quick intuition, 
their patience, and their skillful fingers are preémi- 
nently suited.” He mentions hybridizing, grafting, 
budding, disbudding, and asks, Who could accom- 
plish these tasks better? “The growth and ten- 
dance of seeds and cuttings, the management of 
plant-houses, the training of espalier and cordon 
fruit-trees, all these are works suitable for women ; 
and, since many ladies undertake them for their own 
amusement, there does not seem to be any reason 
why others should not do so for profit.” 

England differs from this country largely in the 
fact that a greater part of its fruit is imported, while 
with us fruit importation consists solely of tropical 
products. Fruit, with the exception of a few kinds, 
is not nearly so abundant in England as it is with 


us, and there is there abundant room and need for 
the development of its culture. Here apples, peach- 
es, pears, grapes, meions of all kinds, pour into our 
market with immense profusion, and women who 
attempted to compete with the established growers 
of these articles would find their task a difficult one, 
The culture of cherries and plums and hot-house 
grapes would admit, we should say, of considerable 
extension, and it is possible that choice varieties of 
all kinds of fruits are never fully up to demand. 
There are some articles which we scarcely cultivate 
at all in this country. Mushrooms, for instance, are 
largely imported from France, our native supply be- 
ing ‘wholly irregular and inadequate. The mush- 
room-culture in the abandoned stone-quarries in the 
vicinity of Paris is very extensive, one proprietor 
alone having twenty-one miles of beds in these sub- 
terranean galleries. Here is a wholly unworked 
branch of horticulture that women might take up 
to great profit. It is fairly certain that with an in- 
crease of supply of fresh mushrooms the consump- 
tion would steadily increase, and eventually reach a 
hundred-fold what it is now. 

Flower-culture has greatly increased in recent 
years in the vicinity of all our large cities, but the 
taste for flowers is something that grows upon what 
it feeds, so here is large space for women to exer- 
cise their skill and industry. The supply and the 
demand for cut flowers are both very large, and 
probably keep pace with each other, but window 
flower-culture is only in its infancy. Within the 
last few years an increased taste for this sort of or- 
namentation has been very evident. Ten years ago 
there was probably not an hotel or restaurant in New 
York that planted flowers in its courtyards or ap- 
proaches, and now nearly every one has them. Very 
beautiful, indeed, is the flower garniture at some of 
these places. In private dwellings window-boxes 
of flowers are becoming more and more common, 
but the majority of houses are still without this 
pleasant and graceful ornamentation, and hence the 
ladies who take up plant-growing might with a little 
tact greatly stimulate the public taste in this par- 
ticular. And what more fitting pursuit for women 
than the cultivation of flowers? in what more charm- 
ing conjunction can we imagine them? what em- 
ployment is there anywhere that accords so exactly 
with their love of color, their passion for beauty, 
their delicate susceptibility to odors, their delight in 
whatever is sweet, cleanly, pure, and needing care 
and nurture? It is a wonder that flower-rearing is 
not already generally in their hands. 

The practical difficulties with young women 
searching for a vocation is that they have no capital, 
no special training, little knowledge of current com- 
mercial needs, and no disposition to enter untried 
fields of labor. They are ceaselessly demanding new 
avenues for employment, under the impression ap- 
parently that by talking about them vigorously these 
new avenues will open of their own accord. As- 
suredly fruit-growing, flower-culture, and kindred 
pursuits offer no great obstacles to young women 
with a small measure of determination and a little 
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activity of imagination, The great point with us all 
is to be able to think out things, and this is what we 
mean in this instance by imagination. Neither men 
nor women are likely to gain much success in estab- 
lished vocations, much less enter upon untried ones, 
unless they have ideas, the power to construct, to 
form, to plan, to discover relations between facts 
and possibilities of facts, to detect significances and 
follow them to their logical outcome. In flower- 
growing, however, there is this advantage—many 
ladies have natural taste and a little smattering of 
the art, and hence it would not be difficult for them 
to gain sufficient knowledge from books and practi- 
cal experience in their own gardens to make a test 
of the suggestion which the writer in ‘“‘ Macmillan ” 
makes; and eventually training-schools may be es- 
tablished in which young women could enter. The 
thing is, to make a beginning ; and to make a be- 
ginning the very first requisite is practical intelli- 
gence. 


ART AND DEMOCRACY. 


THERE is an article in the August ‘‘ Cornhill,” 
with the title of ‘‘ Art and Democracy,” which de- 
plores the influence of the multitude upon art be- 
cause “ the many prefer small themes to large themes, 
little subjects to big ones, matters of private interest 
to matters of public interest.” The many, we are 
assured, are very worthy people, “but it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that they cherish lofty ideas in 
any direction, and most of all in the direction of 
art. The day of high art is over; the turn of the 
average person has come, and he is using his rights 
freely and unreservedly, not exactly by replacing 
high art with low art, but with common art—with 
an art that accords with his own ideals, and his ideals 
are comprised within the limits of his own experi- 
ence,” 

If the writer of this article had substituted aris- 
tocracy for democracy in his title, and argued that the 
world of fashion ‘‘ prefers small themes to large 
themes, little subjects to big ones, matters of private 
interest to matters of public interest,” he would, we 
apprehend, have come much nearer tothe truth. His 
arguments are all sound, but he applies them to the 
wrong class. Haydon, who declaimed incessantly 
about high art, had once persuaded a wealthy gen- 
tleman to purchase one of his big heroic canvases 
for a certain place on his walls. “ But, my dear,” 
exclaimed the gentleman’s wife, “ what then shall I 
do with my piano?” The high-art picture had to 
give way to the piano; and this fairly measures the 
concern that aristocracy feels in art. On the other 
hand, there has never been a great art in the world 
that has not been rooted in the strong sympathies 
and passionate feelings of the people. The democ- 
racy have no taste for pettiness and prettiness, for 
the small perfections of art, for the pedantry and 
niceties of pundits and critics. The people are 
doubtless indifferent to refinement and insensible to 
subtilties of expression, but largeness is distinctly 





the thing they comprehend and delight in. ‘‘ No 
man,” says the “Cornhill” writer, “ whose mental 
experience has ranged through the ages, whose sym- 
pathies have been enlarged by travel, been developed 
by education, and been elevated by history, can fail 
to walk through the room full of dazzling color in 
Burlington House without feeling that he has been 
moving in a somewhat narrow world. He will have 
seen much to please, no little to move him. The 
current features of domestic life, the curiosities of 
contemporary civilization, the faces of his more cele- 
brated acquaintances, reproductions of natural sce- 
nery or picturesque architecture, these and much 
more of the same sort will have been offered to his 
gaze ; but he will not, he can not feel that he has 
been admitted to very high regions of art, or that he 
has been lifted beyond the petty range of his own 
normal experiences.” This feeling will be expe- 
rienced by every layman who enters an English or 
American art-gallery if he is a man of imagination 
and reflection; but the need thus set forth does 
not appear to be felt by artists and connoisseurs. 
The whole cultivated art-world seems to be ani- 
mated by other ideas; to be wholly absorbed by 
the refinements and subtilties of art, rather than 
by high, large, and great ideas. “Art,” says Mr. 
Whistler, “‘ may be concerned alone with the arrange- 
ment of color and line.” This is what the “ higher 
culture” declares is art. Color, “‘ nocturnes,” “ sym- 
phonies,” arrangements, impressions, decoration, ef- 
fects in light and shade, any sort of play and trick 
with pigments and lines, constitute the new philoso- 
phy. Is art of this sort the art of the many, the art 
of the democracy, the art of the people, the art of 
feeling and passion? The people demand emotion 
and feeling in poetry; the pedants think more of 
arrangement, of new tricks in versification, of fresh- 
ly used terms; and a similar manifestation is ap- 
parent in art. ‘aa not,” said Lord Beaconsfield, 
in his address at the last Royal Academy dinner, 
“can not English art attempt a higher flight, and 
give to the nation pictures to compare with those 
which Raphael has bequeathed to Rome, and Tinto- 
retto to Venice?” In order that this sort of art shall 
revive, there must be a change of heart among the 
artists rather than among the people. Dilettanteism 
must be extinguished. Delight in the mere gram- 
mar of art must be exchanged for delight in ideas. 
The notion that the story of a picture is the litera- 
ture and not the art of a picture—not the thing with 
which art is really concerned—must be abandoned. 
And, if the primary concern of art is arrangement 
of colors and lines, there is necessarily an exclusion 
from it of high and noble ideas. The artists un- 
doubtedly do aim to express poetical sentiment in 
art, to awaken sensations by harmonies of color just 
as sensations are awakened by harmonies of music ; 
and, when poetry of technical expression is wedded 
to the poetry of story, when harmonious lines and 
colors are employed to illustrate great heroic facts 
in human history and human experience, we shall 
have a high art which people of both high and low 
degree will unite in loving and admiring. 
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SIDE from the intrinsic importance of the work, 
a somewhat melancholy interest attaches to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” * because of 
the intimation by which it is accompanied that the 
System of Synthetic Philosophy, upon which the au- 
thor has so long been engaged, is likely to remain 
incomplete. According to the programme of publi- 
cation long since announced, two more volumes of 
“ The Principles of Sociology” should have preceded 
the “ Data of Ethics,” which is the first division of 
the work on “The Principles of Morality,” with 
which the system ends. Mr. Spencer explains that 
he was led to deviate from the order originally set 
down by the fear that failing health might compel 
him to leave the final work of the series, to which 
all the preceding works are subsidiary and prelimi- 
nary, unexecuted. “ Written as far back as 1842, 
my first essay, consisting of letters on ‘ The Proper 
Sphere of Government,’ vaguely indicated what I 
conceived to be certain general principles of right 
and wrong in political conduct ; and from that time 
onward my ultimate purpose, lying behind all proxi- 
mate purposes, has been that of finding for the prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, in conduct at large, a sci- 
entific basis. To leave this purpose unfulfilled, after 
making so extensive a preparation for*fulfilling it, 
would be a failure the probability of which I do not 
like to contemplate; and I am anxious to preclude 
it, if not wholly, still partially. Hence the step I 
now take.” 

Another consideration which has made the au- 
thor anxious to indicate, at least in outline, this final 
work of his system, is that the establishment of rules 
of right conduct on a scientific basis is a pressing 
need of the time. ‘ Now that moral injunctions are 
losing the authority given by their supposed sacred 
origin, the secularization of morals is becoming im- 
perative. Few things can happen more disastrous 
than the decay and death of a regulative system no 
longer fit, before another and fitter regulative system 
has grown up to replace it”; and yet this, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spencer, is precisely what is now happen- 
ing. 

From the foregoing explanation it will be seen 
that ‘‘ The Data of Ethics” constitutes the first di- 
vision of the work on “ The Principles of Morality,” 
with which Mr. Spencer intended that his System of 
Philosophy should end, and that its aim is to find a 
scientific basis for the principles of right and wrong 
in human conduct. In seeking such a scientific ba- 
sis, of course the most important preliminary step is 
to define with exactness what is meant by right and 
wrong, or good and bad, conduct ; but, in order to 
make his definition more intelligible, Mr. Spencer 
prefaces it with a most suggestive chapter on the 
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evolution of conduct, showing that, as evolution of 
functions has gone on fari passu with the evolution 
of structures, so advance in conduct has been strict- 
ly correlative to advance in structure and functions, 
In the lowest types of animals the conduct is con- 
stituted of actions so little adjusted to ends that life 
continues only as long as the accidents of the envi- 
ronment are favorable ; in animals of a somewhat 
higher grade, along with more developed structures 
and greater power of combining functions, we find a 
better adjustment of acts to ends, and a consequent 
preservation of life for a longer period ; and finally 
in man we not only find that the adjustments of acts 
to ends are both more numerous and better than 
among lower animals, but we find the same thing on 
comparing the doings of higher races of men with 
those of lower races. “ And, along with this greater 
elaboration of life produced by the pursuit of more 
numerous ends, there goes that increased duration of 
life which constitutes the supreme end.” 

This leads up naturally to the essential point of 
Mr. Spencer’s work—his definition of good and bad 
conduct. Illustrating by many examples the various 
uses of the two words, he points out that, in the last 
analysis, they always refer to the greater or less effi- 
ciency of the adjustment of instruments or acts to 
ends. “The good knife is one which will cut ; the 
good gun is one which carries far and true ; the good 
house is one which duly yields the shelter, comfort, 
and accommodation sought for. Conversely, the 
badness alleged of the umbrella or the pair of boots, 
refers to their failures in fulfilling the ends of keep- 
ing off the rain, and comfortably protecting the feet, 
with due regard to appearances. . . . And those do- 
ings of men which, morally considered, are indiffer- 
ent, we class as good or bad, according to their suc- 
cess or failure. A good jump is a jump which, re- 
moter ends ignored, well achieves the immediate 
purpose of a jump; and a stroke at billiards is called 
good when the movements are skillfully adjusted to 
the requirements. * Oppositely, the badness of a 
walk that is shuffling and an utterance that is indis- 
tinct is alleged because of the relative non-adapta- 
tions of the acts to the ends.” Now, since (as is 
shown in the chapter on the evolution of conduct) 
the great primary aim of the actions of living crea- 
tures is the preservation, prolongation, and better- 
ing of life, those actions or causes of conduct which 
tend to preserve, prolong, or better life, are called 
good, while those which tend to the opposite effects 
are called bad. 

Of course, this judging as good, conduct which 
conduces to life involves the assumption that ani- 
mate existence is desirable—in other words, that life 
is worth living—and, since it is universally admitted 
that life can be regarded as desirable only in case it 
brings a surplus of agreeable feeling, it follows that 
the test of good or bad conduct is whether or not it 
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produces this surplus of agreeable feeling. “There 
is no escape,” says Mr. Spencer, “from the admis- 
sion that in calling good the conduct which sub- 
serves life, and bad the conduct which hinders or 
destroys it, and in so implying that life is a blessing, 
and not a curse, we are inevitably asserting that 
conduct is good or bad according as its total effects 
are pleasurable or painful”; and further along he 
formulates the proposition that, “taking into ac- 
count immediate and remote effects on all persons, 
the good is universally the pleasurable.” This being 
the vital point of Mr. Spencer’s ethical theory, we 
will quote his own summary of his argument : 


The truth that conduct is considered by us as good or 
bad, according as its aggregate results, to self or others, 
or both, are pleasurable or painful, we found on exami- 
nation to be involved in all the current judgments on 
conduct : the proof being that reversing the applications 
of the words creates absurdities. And we found that 
every other proposed standard of conduct derives its 
authority from this standard. Whether perfection of 
nature is the assigned proper aim, or virtuousness of ac- 
tion, or rectitude of motive, we saw that definition of the 
perfection, the virtue, the rectitude, inevitably brings us 
down to happiness experienced in some form, at some 
time, by some person, as the fundamental idea. Nor 
could we discover any intelligible conception of blessed- 
ness, save one which implies a raising of consciousness, 
individual or general, to a happier state ; either by miti- 
gating pains or increasing pleasures. 

Even with those who judge of conduct from the re- 
ligious point of view, rather than from the ethical point 
of view, it is the same. Men who seek to propitiate God 
by inflicting pains on themselves, or refrain from plea- 
sures to avoid offending him, do so to escape greater ulti- 
mate pains, or to get greater ultimate pleasures. If, by 
positive or negative suffering here, they expected to 
achieve more suffering hereafter, they would not do as 
they do. That which they now think duty they would 
not think duty if it promised eternal misery instead of 
eternal happiness. Nay, if there be any who believe 
that human beings were created to be unhappy, and that 
they ought to continue living to display their unhappi- 
ness for the satisfaction of their Creator, such believers 
are obliged to use this standard of judgment ; for the 
pleasure of their diabolical god is the end to be achieved. 
So that no school can avoid taking for the ultimate mor- 
al aim a desirable state of feeling called by whatever 
name — gratification, enjoyment, happiness. Pleasure 
somewhere, at some time, to some being or beings, is an 
inexpugnable element of the conception. It is as much 
a necessary form of moral intuition as space is a neces- 
sary form of intellectual intuition.—(Page 45.) 


Having thus defined what is meant by the terms 
good and bad as applied to conduct, and furnished a 
test by which to judge them, Mr. Spencer proceeds 
to the consideration of moral phenomena as phenom- 
ena of evolution; being, as he says, forced to do 
this by finding that they form a part of the aggregate 
of phenomena which evolution has wrought out. “If 
the entire visible universe has been evolved—if the 
solar system as a whole, the earth as a part of it, the 
life in general which the earth bears, as well as that 
of each individual organism—if the mental phenom- 
ena displayed by all creatures, up to the highest, in 


common with the phenomena presented by aggre- 
gates of these highest—if one and all conform to the 
laws of evolution ; then the necessary implication is 
that those phenomena of conduct in these highest 
creatures with which morality is concerned, also con- 
form.” He takes up in succession the physical view, 
the biological view, the psychological view, and the 
sociological view, devoting a chaptertoeach. These 
chapters are in the highest degree interesting and in- 
structive, involving as they do a summary and appli- 
cation of all the preceding volumes of the series; 
but they can not be summarized—in fact, an ade- 
quate summary would be very apt to be longer than 
the chapters themselves. 

Proceeding to the next stage in his argument, 
Mr. Spencer demonstrates the relativity of pains and 
pleasures —a comparatively familiar topic, which, 
however, he renders fresh and living by his method 
of treatment. He then discusses—and the four 
chapters in which he discusses them are among the 
most significant and interesting in the volume—the 
relative claims of Egoism, or self-regarding actions, 
and Altruism, or other-regarding actions. The con- 
clusion which he reaches is that both are primordial 
requisites to life; self-preservation being the first 
law of nature, while care for others (as, for example, 
in the rearing of offspring) is essential to the con- 
tinuance of life from the beginning. The two are 
not, as is commonly supposed, mutually exclusive ; 
neither are they necessarily antagonistic, save in their 
most extreme forms: a rational philosophy of con- 
duct requires a compromise between the two. 


It is admitted that self-happiness is, in a measure, to 
be obtained by furthering the happiness of others. May 
it not be true that, conversely, general happiness is to be 
obtained by furthering self-happiness ? If the well-being 
of each unit is to be reached partly through his care for 
the well-being of the aggregate, is not the well-being of 
the aggregate to be reached partly through the care of 
each unit for himself ? Clearly, our conclusion must be 
that general happiness is to be achieved mainly through 
the adequate pursuit of their own happinesses by indi- 
viduals ; while, reciprocally, the happinesses of individ- 
uals are to be achieved in part by their pursuit of the 
general happiness. —( Page 238.) 


Two final chapters discuss “‘ Absolute and Rela- 
tive Ethics,” and “The Scope of Ethics,” preparing 
the way for those specific conclusions and practical 
applications of principles which will be set forth in 
future portions of the work, in case, as is most ear- 
nestly to be hoped, Mr. Spencer finds himself able 


to complete it. These conclusions are implied in 
the present volume in such wise that, as Mr. Spen- 
cer says, “definitely to formulate them requires no- 
thing beyond logical deduction” ; but it is a very 
mild statement of the truth to say that no one could 
formulate them so convincingly as Mr. Spencer him- 
self. 

The foregoing summary, it should be added, gives 
but a very imperfect idea of even the main outlines 
and conclusions of Mr. Spencer’s work: it conveys 
no idea at all of the depth of its thought, the force 
of its logic, the comprehensive range of its treat- 
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ment, the subtilty of its analysis, and the inexhaust- 
ible fertility of its illustrations drawn from all de- 
partments of knowledge. In grasp of thought and 
extent and variety of information it is generally con- 
ceded that Mr. Spencer has no equal among living 
philosophers ; and these qualities, as well as his sin- 
gularly nervous, vigorous, and lucid style, have never 
been more strikingly exhibited than in “The Data 
of Ethics.” 


THOUGH undeniably piquant and entertaining, 
the “ Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte” * is 
a painful book—painful because it reveals human 
nature in one of its most repellent aspects. Rumor 
has had much to say about the talent and wit of 
Madame Bonaparte, and Mr. Didier repeats and 
enlarges upon the story; but candor compels us to 
say that the only thing which redeems the letters 
here published from absolute commonplaceness is 
their cynical and boastful selfishness, their sordid 
greed, their shallow conceit and levity, and their 
malicious ill-nature. Their preéminence in all these 
respects would be admitted, no matter to whom they 
were addressed, but the fact that the great majority 
of them were written to her father accentuates and 
emphasizes their deliberate malevolence. Mr. Pat- 
terson was in nearly everything the exact antithesis 
of his daughter; and while his own letters to her are 
dignified, considerate, and even kindly in tone, it is 
only too evident that one of her chief sources of sat- 
isfaction in writing to him was derived from the con- 
sciousness that her letters must annoy, irritate, and 
wound him. At the very time when to other cor- 
respondents she was complaining of her ennui at the 
artificial routine of society in Europe, she would 
write to him in the most enthusiastic terms of her 
brilliant social successes and enjoyments, interlard- 
ing her self-gratulations with the bitterest gibes and 
sneers at whatever occurred to her as distinctively 
American. Many of these gibes could hardly fail, 
and were doubtless intended, to be applied by her 
father to himself personally, since he was one of the 
most conspicuous members of that class of “ trades- 
men” upon which she poured out her most withering 
scorn, while constantly envying them their money. 

Mr. Didier expresses the opinion that Napoleon 
made a grievous blunder when he refused to recog- 
nize Madame Bonaparte as his brother’s wife, and 
forbade her appearance in France, and intimates that 
she would have made a suitable match for the Em- 
peror himself. It may be so, but there certainly is 
nothing in Mr. Didier’s book to justify that impres- 
sion. On the contrary, while conceding that Jerome 
acted a most dishonorable and cowardly part, the 
reader will be apt to feel that he had a happy es- 
cape, and that his brother did well, from a prudential 
point of view, in rescuing him from the consequences 
of his youthful escapade. It is perfectly evident 





* The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte. By 
Eugéne L. Didier. With a Portrait. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 16mo, pp. 276. 


that such disappointment as Madame Bonaparte felt 
at the abortive result of her marriage was a disap. 
pointment of ambition, not of love ; and the woman 
whom not even the tender cares of maternity could 
soften, who never had a serious thought but of self. 
interest and self-aggrandizement, and who saw in 
love, duty, honor, and the nobler sentiments, only 
subjects to jeer at—such a woman is not of the type 
which we could wish, either for her own good or 
that of others, to see exalted to the high places of 
the earth. 

Of the qualities which we have mentioned as 
characteristic of Madame Bonaparte’s letters, only 
copious extracts could give an adequate idea, and 
the few for which we are able to find room can do 
no more than convey a hint. We shall string to- 
gether some specimen passages, however, culled al- 
most at random, if for nothing else, to justify the 
strictures which we have felt compelled to make, 
And first let us see how she regards the “ sweet 
domesticities ” of family life : 


I hope he [her son] will reward by his success all my 
cares, and I rejoice that I have no more children to toil 
after, never having envied any one the honor of being a 
mother of a family, which is generally a thankless posi- 
tion.—(Page 56.) 


Bo [her son] feels the propriety of doing what I 
please on the subject of the marriage [proposed between 
himself, then sixteen, and his cousin, the daughter of 
Joseph Bonaparte], and has no foolish ideas of dispos- 
ing of himself in the way young people do in America. 
. . « If the marriage is offered I mean to accept it, and, 
as things go in the generalities of families, shall esteem 
myself fortunate in being able to dispose of my son ac- 
cording to my views, instead of his choosing before his 
judgment is matured, and probably encumbering him- 
self for life with a poor wife and clamorous offspring. 
Marriage ought never to be entered into for any other 
purpose than comfort, and there is none without conse- 
quence and fortune ; without these it is more prudent to 
live single.—( Page 83.) 


There is, I hope, no danger of his [her son’s] form- 
ing an imprudent matrimonial connection; if he can 
not marry suitably—and in America he could not (with 
one exception, and that I fear is out of the question)— 
he can live single. Marriage offers no such comforts as 
to induce rational beings to give up their independence 
without some return of advantage. I am at times not 
happy on the subject of his falling in love, recollecting 
the extreme folly and great simplicity of the people he 
sees, who, without giving a single thought to prudence 
or the future, marry some poor young womaa from the 
caprice of the moment, and consign themselves to her 
insipid society and the torment of bringing up a family 
of children. It may be patriotic to sacrifice one's time 
in this way, but it is not charitable to one’s self, and 
charity well understood begins at home. I hope you, 
dear sir, will inculcate to him privately the nonsense 
and absurdity of such marriages, which are unknown 
beyond the New World.—( Page 123.) 


The land of romance is now only to be found on the 
other side of the Atlantic [she is writing from Geneva, 
Switzerland]. People on this side know the exact value 
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of everything, and turn existence to its best account. 
Love in a cottage is out of fashion even in novels. I 
should consider an amiable, prolific daughter-in-law a 
very poor compensation for all the trouble and anxiety I 
have had with that boy, and most sincerely hope the 
amiable, scheming (for even in America the women 
know their own interest, and look as sharply after 
matches as they do here) young ladies will select some 
other unsuspecting dupe. Women in all countries have 
wonderful cunning in their intercourse with men; they 
succeed better in America because the men there are a 
century behind them in knowledge of human nature and 
instinct for their true interest.—{ Page 147.) 


I observe what you say of my partiality for Europe, 
and am only surprised that you should wonder at my re- 
sembling every woman who has left America. I never 
heard of one who wanted to return there, not excepting’ 
Mrs. Gallatin ; besides, I think it is quite as rational to 
go to balls and dinners as to get children, which people 
must do in Baltimore to kill time. I should prefer a 
child of mine going to court and dancing every evening 
in the week in good company to his or her marrying 
beggars and bringing children into the world to deplore 
existence. In America there are no resources except 
marriage, and, as there was no one there for me to marry, 
I very naturally sought to quit a place where I was not 


pleased.—( Page 202.) 


When at length it was announced to her that her 
son had engaged himself to marry a respectable and 
wealthy young lady of Baltimore her rage knew no 
bounds, and in its expression verged closely upon 
insanity. In a letter to her father she says : 


I wrote, in answer to your letters announcing the 
proposed marriage of my son, exactly what I felt at the 
time. I have endeavored to instill into him, from the 
hour of his birth, the opinion that he was much too high 
in birth and connection ever to marry an American wo- 
man. I hated and loathed a residence in Baltimore so 
much that when I thought I was to spend my life there 
I tried to screw my courage up to the point of commit- 
ting suicide. My cowardice, and only my cowardice, 
prevented my exchanging Baltimore for the grave. No 
consideration could have induced me to marry any one 
there after having married the brother of an emperor, 
and I believe that to this proud feeling I owe much of 
the respect and consideration shown me both in America 
andin Europe. After having married a person of the high 
rank I did, it became impossible for me ever to bend my 
spirit to marry any one who had been my equal before my 
marriage, and it became impossible for me ever to be 
contented in a country where there exists no nobility, and 
where the society is unsuitable in every respect to my 
tastes. . . . I tried to give my son all my ideas and 
tastes, and in the first weeks after hearing that he meant 
to marry an American woman I was in despair. I think 
that I did my duty in trying to elevate his ideas above 
marrying in America, and you well know that I left no- 
thing undone to effect this. I have considered now that 
it is unreasonable to expect him to place his happiness 
in the only things which can make me happy. (My 
happiness can never be separated from rank and Eu- 
rope.) He has neither my pride, my ambition, nor my 
love of good company ; therefore I no longer oppose his 
marriage. . . . As the woman has money, I shall not 
forbid a marriage which I never would have advised, 
+ « . I now repeat what I said in my last letter—that I 


would as soon have gone to Botany Bay to look for a 
husband as to have married any man in Baltimore ; but 
that, if my son thinks it possible for him to live there, 
and does not feel any of my repugnance to such a con- 
nection, I no longer oppose it.—({ Page 218.) 


The foregoing are fair examples of Madame 
Bonaparte’s opinions on the subjects which far more 
than any others fill her letters. Here is a specimen 
of her cynical frankness on more general matters : 


There is a son of Sir Robert and Lady Wilmot go- 
ing out with the British ambassador. . . . I know his 
mother and father, to whom I gave the letter here, not 
knowing the young man. If you should be giving a 
family dinner, you might invite him ; but I do not ad- 
vise people to take any trouble about strangers, as they 
are very ungrateful in general, and their acquaintance of 
no great advantage unless one has daughters to get rid 
of,—( Page 65.) 


Mr. Didier’s share in the work is confined to 
preparing a brief sketch of Madame Bonaparte’s 
life prior to her marriage and the swift-following 
desertion by her husband, to furnishing explanatory 
notes to the letters, and to linking the latter together 
by a slender chain of narrative. The manner in 
which he has performed it would be deserving of 
unqualified praise but for his most irritating practice 
of summarizing the contents of the letters just be- 
fore the letters themselves are given in full. This 
practice is the more objectionable, because its only 
reason seems to be a desire on the part of the author 
to keep himselt before the reader. 


WuatT Dr. Warren has attempted to do in his 
‘* Recreations in Astronomy” * is to make the con- 
clusions of science acceptable to the orthodox, by 
intermingling his expositions with texts of Scrip- 
ture, and insisting upon the theistic interpretation to 
all the phenomena which astronomy presents. He 
knows, doubtless, that there are many who are re- 
pelled from scientific studies, by the attitude of 
doubt or agnosticism which the secular savant is apt 
to assume, and he secures the attention of these by 
showing that a knowledge of astronomy is perfectly 
compatible with the most literal and rigorous ac- 


‘ceptance of the Christian dogmas, As for Dr. War- 


ren himself, he is not in the slightest degree mysti- 
fied or baffled by the stupendous phenomena of the 
sidereal heavens. He knows the motive, the meth- 
od, and the purpose of each manifestation, and he 
is equally certain of the lesson which each was de- 
signed to inculcate. Other astronomers may grope 
for a solution, and peer inquiringly into that “ dark 
backward and abysm of time” which their researches 
seem to open to them; but to Dr. Warren everything 
is plain, and his pronouncements have none of the 
ambiguity of the ancient oracles. 





* Recreations in Astronomy, with Directions for 
Practical Experiments and Telescopic Work. By Henry 
White Warren, D. D. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. x2mo, pp. 284. 
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As a general thing, Dr. Warren’s selection of 
topics is excellent, and so is his method of expo- 
sition, though the style is somewhat superfluously 
exuberant. The facts and relations with which 
astronomy has to deal- are so stupendous that the 
simplest possible statement of them is generally the 
most impressive, and any attempt to heighten the 
effect by words is certain to defeat itself. It is in 
failing to appreciate this that Dr, Warren makes his 
chief mistake as a writer on science, but he fairly 
compensates for it by the remarkable appositeness 
and suggestiveness of his illustrations. A still graver 
defect, as touching his dona fides, is exemplified by 
the following paragraph from the opening of the 
chapter on the nebular hypothesis : 


The method by which the solar system came into its 
present form was sketched in vast outline by Moses. He 
gave us the fundamental idea of the nebular hypothesis. 
Swedenborg, that prodigal dreamer of vagaries, in 1743 
threw out some conjectures of the way in which the out- 
lines were to be filled up; Buffon followed him closely 
in 1749; Kant sought to give it an ideal philosophical 
completeness, as he said, ‘‘ not as the result of observa- 
tion and computation,” but as evolved out of his own 
consciousness ; and Laplace sought to settle it on a 
mathematical basis. 


Now, the alternative here is obvious. If the au- 
thor really believes this to be even an approximately 
accurate account of the origin and history of the 
nebular hypothesis, then a very serious objection lies 
against his competency to the task he has under- 
taken. If, on the other hand, he does not believe 
it to be an accurate summary, then the ground of 
objection is more serious still. A better illustration 
of the maze of complexities in which such a writer 
as Dr. Warren is liable to entangle himself could 
hardly be found than is afforded by the entire chap- 
ter from which the foregoing extract was taken. Of 
course the author’s object in claiming for Moses the 
“fundamental idea” of the nebular hypothesis was 
to secure for the Biblical narrative whatever credit 
attaches to what has been called “ the grandest gen- 
eralization of the human mind”; yet the reader will 
be amazed to find tkat the purport of the whole re- 
mainder of the chapter is to disprove or discredit 
the nebular theory. The dilemma in which the au- 
thor places himseif is this: From the beginning to 
the end of his book he asserts or implies that the 
germs of all that is true in modern astronomical 
knowledge may be found in the Bible, and this is, 
to a certain extent, his test of truth. Applying this 
test, he finds that the fundamental idea of the nebu- 
lar theory was first proclaimed by Moses, and is 
therefore true, or Moses was mistaken, like any other 
ancient constructor of a cosmogony. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he proceeds to argue and cite proofs that 
the nebular theory is not true! 

What is good in Dr. Warren’s book, as we have 
said, is the interest of the topics selected for treat- 
ment, and the freshness and appositeness of the anal- 
ogies by which the exposition is helped along. Very 
useful, too, are the directions appended to cach 


chapter for practical experiments and telescopic 
work; and the pictorial illustrations are numerous 
and beautifully executed, including some exquisitely 
colored diagrams of the spectra, of the starry heay- 
ens, and of the more important constellations. 


A sERIEs which would seem on a cursory inspec- 
tion to enter into direct competition with “ English 
Men of Letters” is that begun under the editorship 
of Mr. John Richard Green, and entitled “ Classical 
Writers.” * While there are certain points of re- 
semblance between them, however, a closer compari- 
son will show that in plan and scope they are quite 
distinct, and that they will be complements rather 
than competitors, The aim of ‘English Men of 
Letters ” is to meet the wants of that large and busy 
class of general readers whose leisure is too scanty 
to admit of their reading voluminous works of lit- 
erary biography ; and the widest latitude is allowed 
to the writers of the several volumes in expressing 
their individual views and sentiments. The object 
of the series of ‘‘ Classical Writers,” on the other 
hand, is strictly educational, and will include a num- 
ber of small volumes upon the principal Classical 
and English writers whose works form subjects of 
study in our colleges, or which are read by the gen- 
eral public interested in Classical and English litera- 
ture for its own sake. The information sought to 
be imparted will be presented in a concise and sys- 
tematized form, with a view to its use in the class- 
room ; and, while each volume will be the work of 
the scholar best adapted by his special studies to do 
justice to its subject, the views offered will, in gen- 
eral, be such only as have already passed the ordeal 
of criticism, or are little likely to provoke contro- 
versy. ‘Classical authors,” says the prospectus, 
“*have too long been regarded as mere instruments 
for teaching pupils the principles of grammar and 
language, while the personality of the men them- 
selves and the circumstances under which they wrote 
have been kept in the background. Against such an 
irrational and one-sided method of education, the 
present series is a protest.” 


The initial volume on Milton is by the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, and at once elevates the stand- 
ard of the series to the highest possible level. The 
entire competence of Mr. Brooke to such a task has 
been abundantly proved by his ‘‘ Primer of English 
Literature,” and this monograph on Milton possesses 
all the characteristic qualities of that admirable work. 
Its plan is eminently practical and simple ; its style 
is luminously clear, exact, and animated ; it gives all 
the facts essential to a complete understanding of 
Milton’s long and varied career ; its portraiture is 
singularly vivid and lifelike, though unpretentious ; 
and it abounds in profound, sympathetic, interpretive 
criticism. The analysis of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” which 





# Classical Writers. Edited by John Richard Green. 
Milton. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 168. 
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occupies the larger half of the volume, is one of the 
most masterly things of the kind in critical litera- 
ture, and the remarks on the shorter poems are full 
of helpful suggestion. The middle-aged reader who 
recollects the conditions under which he first ap- 
proached the great English epic can hardly avoid 
envying those who will hereafter enjoy the kindly 
and sympathetic guidance of Mr. Brooke ; and stu- 
dents of all ages will extend a cordial welcome to a 
series which promises in some degree to open a roy- 
al highway to knowledge. 


IN attempting to explain wherein lies the charm 
of Mr. Stevenson's “ Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cévennes,” * the reader will probably be surprised 
to find how exclusively he has to insist upon the 
manner or style of the author in comparison with 
the matter or substance of the book. The “ travels” 
only covered a period of twelve days, and were as 
nearly destitute of what is commonly called incident 
and adventure as would be a walk down Broadway ; 
but one does not become conscious of this while 
reading the book, but only when he comes subse- 
quently to analyze or define its charm. He then 
perceives, what the author has been much too skill- 
ful to obtrude upon his attention, that with Mr. 
Stevenson manner is everything and matter com- 
paratively unimportant, that he is a stylist, or what 
Mr. Leslie Stephen calls an artist in words. It is 
not, however, toward rhetoric, or word-painting, or 
elaborate verbal artifice, that Mr. Stevenson leans. 
This is, in general, quite the reverse of charming, 
and Mr. Stevenson’s primary object is not to per- 
plex, or astonish, or dazzle, but to please. His 
style has a quaint simplicity about it which is very 
apt to betray one into underrating the nicety and 
refinement of the art which it reveals rather than 
displays, and it offers a marked contrast to the more 
labored and artificial prose of the Victorian era. It 
is a return to or revival of the style of the age of 
Anne, and the author of whom it most frequently 
reminds one is Addison, some of the turns of phrase 
being evidently taken from the “Spectator.” It 
should be said, however, to avoid misconception on 
this point, that there is no semblance of conscious 
imitation. Mr. Stevenson’s style has a flexibility 
and robustness which prove it to be the natural ex- 
pression of an original mind; and one is almost 
tempted to hope that it indicates a returning taste 
for simpler and more direct forms of literary lan- 
guage than have characterized our later literature. 

The Cévennes is an obscure mountain district of 
France. Its natural features are almost unknown 
to us save through Mr. Stevenson’s book, and we do 
not gather from it that the scenery is either grand, 
or picturesque, or especially pleasing. It is rugged 
and barren in the extreme, and we infer from the 
author’s account that the people are quite as in- 


tractable and repellent as the country which they 
inhabit. The only incident in connection with it 
which gives it anything of general interest is the 
revolt of the Camisards in the seventeenth century, 
of which it was the arena, and the fact, a resultant 
of the revolt, that it is the one overwhelmingly Prot- 
estant district in one of the greatest Roman Catho- 
lic countries of Europe. Mr. Stevenson gives many 
interesting and suggestive details concerning the re- 
volt—contriving at once to enlist our sympathies for 
the persecuted Protestants goaded into insurrection, 
and giving the world a lesson and an example of the 
highest heroism, and at the same time bringing to 
bear upon the entire question which once aroused 
such furious passions the impartial judgment of the 
present age. 

Much information of various kinds, sage and 
acute remarks on men and things, bits of neat and 
vivid description—all these are ingeniously woven 
by Mr. Stevenson into his narrative ; but, whether 
taken separately or in the aggregate, these do not 
quite account for its charm. If what we have al- 
ready said does not account for it—as we fear it does 
not—we shall content ourselves with saying in gen- 
eral terms that the book is delightful to read, and 
that it indicates on the part of the author wide 
knowledge of men and books, a keen instinct for 
felicities of style, and a hearty objective love of na- 
ture.- F 


A COMPLETE outline, almost too comprehensive 
to be called a résumé, of the science of anthropology 
is furnished by the elaborate work on “‘ The Human 
Species,” which M. de Quatrefages has contributed 
to the “ International Scientific Series.” * Beginning 
with the theory of the unity of the human species, 
of which the author is perhaps the most distinguished 
champion, it discusses in succession “ The Origin of 
the Human Species,” ‘“‘ The Antiquity of the Hu- 
man Species,” “The Original Localization of the 
Human Species,” “ The Peopling of the Globe,” 
“ The Acclimatization of the Human Species,” “ Fos- 
sil Human Races,” and “‘ Present Human Races,” 
as to both their physical and psychological ckarac- 
ters. The argument for the unity of the human 
species (the author, it may be remarked, draws a 
radical line between race and species) is strong if not 
conclusive, and places the reasons for and against it 
in very clear and intelligible form. In regard to the 
origin of man, M. de Quatrefages takes direct issue 
with Darwin and the evolutionists, holding that 
man’s religious and moral faculties lift him entirely 
above the order of animals, and entitle him to be 
ranked in a kingdom by himself. He attacks very 
powerfully those weak points of the theory of Natu- 
ral Selection which Darwin himself admits, and 
points out other difficulties which evolutionists in 
general have either overlooked or ignored. As to 
the antiquity of man, he adopts advanced views, 





* Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes, By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, Boston: Roberts Brothers, 16mo, 
PP. 235. 


* The Human Species. By A. de Quatrefages. In- 
ternational Scientific Series. Volume xxvii. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 498. - 
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holding it to be proved that man lived in the Pliocene 
epoch, and probably in the Miocene, and that he has 
consequently seen and survived at least two of those 
great geological periods which mark the past history 
of the earth. The other topics enumerated are dis- 
cussed with a rare amplitude of knowledge and a 
still rarer candor of tone ; and the book as a whole 
is one of the most instructive and interesting that 
has yet appeared in the series to which it belongs. 

. . Any attempt to represent an author by a 
miscellaneous selection from his writings is almost 
certain to be only partially successful, and this is es- 
pecially likely to be true in the case of an author so 
prolific and versatile as Viktor Rydberg. The writ- 
ings of Rydberg, who holds the first place among 
the living authors of Sweden, range in topic from 
abstruse philosophical treatises to popular novels and 
poetry, and are voluminous enough to fill a shelf in 
the library by themselves. His most famous single 
work is a novel entitled ‘‘ The Last Athenian,” 
which has been translated into several languages ; 
but the “ Roman Days” * has been selected by his 
American admirer as giving a more favorable idea of 
the versatility of his talent. The essays of which it is 
composed were not written by the author as parts of 
one work, but they are sufficiently similar in subject 
and method of treatment to form a tolerably homo- 
geneous volume, being the fruit of a visit to Rome 
in 1873. The essays are grouped under four heads: 
‘* The Roman Emperors in Marble,” including stud- 
ies, partly artistic and partly historical, of Julius 
Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero ; “ Antique Statues,” comprising studies of the 
Venus of Milo and the Antinous ; “ Roman Tradi- 
tions of Peter and Paul,” in which the author weaves 
the picturesque legends of early Christian Rome into 
a most vivid and interesting narrative ; and “ Pencil 
Sketches in Rome,” depicting some of the more 
characteristic features of the city as the capital of 
the New Italy. The whole forms a highly readable 
book, which should prove useful to the tourist who 
wishes a sympathetic guide to the history and sights 
of the Eternal City. The volume is serviceably il- 
lustrated, and is prefaced with a brief biographical 
and critical sketch of Rydberg. 

“Tt is really difficult,” says Mr. Harrison, 
speaking of the books of Spanish travelers, “ to find 
a wise and sober-minded man who can write in a 
wise and sober-minded way about Spain.” If this 
was the ideal aimed at in his “Spain in Profile,” + 
then the book would have to be set down as a fail- 


ure, but its character is better defined in his preface, 
where he says that “the realities of landscape, the 
mode of life and of travel, the aspect of the old 
Spanish cities, the habits of the people, the vicissi. 
tudes of a summer journey, set down just as they 
appeared, form the staple of these pages.” Re. 
garded from this view-point—as a series of pano- 
ramic pictures rapidly sketched in while the impres- 
sions were fresh and vivid—the book is decidedly 
praiseworthy, and, while decidedly more entertain. 
ing, is quite as likely to prove instructive as if it 
were much more ‘‘ sober-minded.” Mr, Harrison 
has knowledge, much alertness of mind, sympathetic 
insight, quick observation, a keen eye for the pictu- 
resque in history, legend, customs, costumes, or sce- 
nery, a certain good humor, which is far from the 
least essential requisite of a traveler, and an unfail- 
ing instinct for the lively and the salient. The chief 
fault of his book (as of his previous one, “ Greek 
Vignettes”) is the extreme artificiality of its style, 
which conveys the impression that the author is al- 
ways on the lookout for unexpected, fantastic, and 
bizarre collocations of words, and, in fact, thinks 
more of these than of what he is describing. In the 
immense profusion of epithets and adjectives, some, 
it may be admitted, are remarkably happy and strik- 
ing, but the majority are simply unusual, and the at- 
tention of the reader is fatigued by so long-contin- 
ued a display of literary tight-rope dancing. 

. «In ‘ Delicia”* Miss Butt touches upon 
deeper problems and portrays more complex char- 
acters than in either of her previous. stories, and 
shows that her powers are equal to the larger de- 
mands made upon them. To make the interest of a 
story almost wholly dependent upon the subtile in- 
terplay of delicately discriminated characters is al- 
ways a perilous method, and very considerable skill 
is required to render it as successful as in “ Delicia,” 
where the drama is worked out solely in “ the arena 
of the mind,” and incidents and external circum- 
stances play an altogether subordinate part. It is 
true that the author exhibits more ease and self-com- 
mand in such idyllic and neutral-tinted pictures as 
are drawn in “Miss Molly,” but the critical situa- 
tions in “ Delicia” are powerfully depicted, and the 
leading female characters are drawn with a refine- 
ment and delicacy of touch which suggest a remi- 
niscence of Miss Austen. The male characters are 
not nearly so good, but neither are they the wooden 
prigs which so commonly do duty for heroes in novels 
written by women. 
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